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To help you guide the seniors 
who don’t go on to college 


October, 1961 


A new solution to a serious guidance problem. The secret of get- 
ting ahead is planning ahead. For seniors in search of a career, 
it’s essential to know the pros and cons of an occupation before 
selecting it. But until now, visual guidance materials have been 
sorely lacking to help you counsel one large category of young 
men—the seniors who aren't able to go on to college. Career 
Reports is a new series of motion pictures created to fill this 
serious gap in the average vocational guidance program. 


Vocational facts for high school graduates. Each Career Reports 
film describes an occupation for which a college degree is not 
ordinarily a prerequisite. (Vocations considered by the series 
include Motor Mechanics, Electronics, Metal Working, Construc- 
tion, Law Enforcement, etc.) The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each field are presented clearly and objectively. Men 
actually on the job describe their work—and how they happened 
to get into it. Up-to-date facts are presented in an interesting, 
lively format—and the guidance counselor is suggested as a 
source of additional information and advice. 


Who sponsors this project? Career Reports is sponsored by the 
Department of the Army, with cooperation from the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association, and other recognized 
vocational authorities. 


What is the Army's purpose? Each film in the series conveys a dis- 
tinct axiom: training is indispensable to success in any skilled 
occupation. Beginners can acquire this training in one of sev- 
eral ways—on the job (by means of forma! or informal appren- 


ticeship), through a trade school or company training program, 
or in the Armed Services. The Army's purpose is achieved 
simply by being recognized as one of the possible ways in which 
@ young man can secure essential vocational training. 


An early reservation is advisable. For the first time, a comprehen- 
sive guidance tool has been prepared specifically for high 
school graduates not able to go on to college. The Career 
Reports series is available (without charge) to teachers and 
guidance counselors in the United States. Reservations must 
be made early in order to incorporate Career Reports into your 
guidance program for the coming academic year. May we there- 
fore suggest that you mail the coupon today for free details. 


MODERN TALKING PICTURE SERVICE 
3 East 54th Street 
New York 22, New York 


I am interested in learning more about the Career Re 
film series. Please send me a complete list of baat 


titles, supplementary information and an order blank. 
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introducing 


a neu report form 


for the 


DIFFERENTIAL 
APTITUDE TESTS 


Your Aptitudes 
A six-page pamphlet for use by students, their par- 
ents, and counselors in educational and vocational 

planning. 
The student’s test scores are reported in the context 


of background information needed to understand 
and use test results. 


= descriptions of the eight abilities measured by the 
Differential Aptitude Tests. 


® suggestions about the meaning of high, average, 
and low scores in relation to immediate choice of 
school subjects and long-range plans for careers. 


s illustrations of how test scores predict performance 
in school and industrial training programs, and on 
college entrance examinations. 


m= explanations of what percentiles are, how the 
student can profile his scores, how to estimate the 
importance of a difference between scores on any 
two tests in the profile. 


“Your Aptitudes”’ provides information the student 
needs, saves the counselor’s time but does not take 
his place. 


For a free sample copy of ““Your Aptitudes,” write to 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CORPORATION 
304 EAST 45H STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 


THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 


Magnitude of problem: Magnitude of youth employment problem 
was outlined by Labor Secretary Arthur Goldberg before Sub-— 
committee on Employment and Manpower of Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on June 12, 1961. Total number of young men 
and women between 16 and 25 who will enter labor force in 1960's 
will be a staggering 26 million. Three of every five will be 
young men. By 1970 there will be net increase in total number of 
persons in work force of some 13.5 million, of whom about half 
will be young people under 25 years of age. 

1965 a critical year: Great increase in young entrants into 
labor market will come in mid-1960's. In 1965, 3.8 million young 
people will become 18 years of age—increase in 1.2 million over 
1960. Many will enter job market before they reach 18 so that 
this increase will begin to be felt in 1963 and 1964. 

Unemployment: In October 1960, 300,000 young men age 16 to 
20 and 150,000 young women were unemployed. Unemployment rate in 
this age group is more than twice national average. In January 
1961, for example, unemployment rate for all ages in civilian 
labor force was 7.7. For 16 to 20 group it was 16.8. 

Unemployment rate at 16-17 years is more than double that of 
older youth in most years. Lower rates for older youth reflect 
somewhat higher educational level and more extensive work experi- 


ence. 


Teenagers 14-19 years made up about 20 per cent of total un- 
employed in 1960, although young workers of these ages were 
roughly 8 per cent of country's total workforce. 

Unemployment rates are higher among non-white than among 
white youth. In 1960, 19.3 per cent of 14-17 year-old non-white 
boys were out of work, compared with 12.5 per cent of whites. 

Roughly half of all unemployed teenagers in 1960 were iden- 
tified as having had no job experience. Of boys with some job 
experience, about half were laborers or operatives. Of the girls, 
about 45 per cent were clerical workers. 

In March 1959, half of total workforce had not completed 
high school. This 50 per cent contributed close to three-quarters 
of long-term unemployed (out of work for 15 weeks or more) and 
also three-quarters of those who took part-time jobs because of 
inability to find full-time work. 

Dropouts: During 1960's about 7.5 million young people will 
drop out of high school before graduation. This group, already 
disadvantaged by their youth, will find employment opportunities 
extremely limited, particularly since employers increasingly are 
demanding high school diploma for hiring. 
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Nature of job shifts: Proportion of unskilled jobs is con- 
stantly declining and demand for skilled and semi-skilled workers 
is constantly rising. Demand for professional, office, and sales 
workers will grow fastest, as will demand for technical occupa- 
tions, especially engineers, scientists, and technicians. Among 
manual occupations, need for skilled craftsmen will increase, but 
number of unskilled jobs will stay about same—continuing long- 
term relative decline. 

Causes of job shifts: 

1. Continuing shift from agricultural economy to one that 
is predominantly industrial and commercial. 

2. Rapid expansion in research and development activities. 

5. Tremendously rapid increase in application of technolog- 
ical improvements. 

4. Increasing size and complexity of business organiza-— 
tions. 

5. Widespread growth of record keeping among all types of 
enterprises. 

6. Growing need for educational and medical services, in- 
cluding help of all kinds in schools and hospitals. 

Conclusion: It thus becomes clear that biggest increases 
will take place in occupations requiring most education and train- 
ing. For example, average years of school completed of those work-— 
ing in 1959 in skilled, clerical, sales and professional jobs ran 
from 11 to 16 years, whereas average number of years completed by 
those in unskilled jobs was about 8.5. When we consider that only 
2 out of 3 of our young people graduate from high school, it be- 
comes obvious that many millions of youths are facing grave prob-— 
lems in finding useful employment in years immediately ahead. 
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A HE GuipED his little sailboat along 
the Maine coast, my most beloved col- 
lege teacher said quietly but firmly, “The 
most important thing in the world is hu- 
man personality.” Though I loved him 
much, I was a little taken aback, a little 
alarmed, for he was a teacher of English lit- 
erature, and I, unscrubbed behind the 
ears, was pushing into experimental psy- 
chology. I hoped that we could transcend 
and make more scientific those principles 
of experience and of individuality which 
ancient India and ancient Greece had de- 
fined for us in their philosophies, their 
dramas and their budding, new, inductive 
sciences. It took me a long time to see how 
the path through literature and history 
and the path through evolutionary science 
and the experimental laboratory could con- 
verge honestly and without giving up their 
specific messages, could converge at points 
of new vistas, new outlooks, for the study 
of man. As we look out from the peaks 
where such paths meet, we see in the mist 
other paths coming in to either side and 
above us, new intersections, and the top of 
the mountain is as yet nowhere in sight. 
We are proud of the new vistas of today, 
but sure that they are not final; sure that 
other men are tramping on paths as rich 
and promising as our own and destined to 
converge upon us higher up. And perhaps 
in moments, when the sky clears, we may 
even catch ridges and high bluffs beyond 
which, as Goethe says, “there is rest,” be- 
cause in fact through our climbing, we have 
earned it. 

Indeed, when new perspectives—ravish- 
ingly beautiful though they are today—are 


GarpNer Murpny is Director of Research, The 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 

This article was given as an address at the New 
York State Counselors Association Conference, 
Rochester, New York, April 20, 1961. 
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New Vistas in Personality Research 


oftered to us only because of the enormous 
labor of those who have gone before, it is 
not the easy and casual glimpses only, in- 
deed it is mainly the patiently built and 
patiently tested modes of looking at reality 
that are likely to be fruitful. I would like 
to say something that might interest or 
even perhaps in a fortunate moment in- 
spire a few of my hearers, but if I had to 
choose, 1 would far more willingly act as re- 
minder, instigator, critic, gadfly, and gen- 
eral troublemaker who might enable you to 
see how hard the new vistas are to achieve, 
how much work goes into science in all its 
forms, how hard the sifting of reality will 
have to be if we are to get to higher levels 
and wider perspectives. I shall, for this rea- 
son, not hesitate to be technical when I 
think the technical emphasis is necessary. 

I shall try to lead you from our little lab- 
oratories to the doors which open out upon 
five great new regions of personality re- 
search. I shall name them (1) the biosocial 
conception of human individuality; (2) the 
path to the unknown depths of our inner 
resources; (3) the discovery of the control 
of the simpler processes by those more com- 
plex; (4) the determination of the counsel- 
ing process from above downwards; (5) the 
transformation of all reality with the dis- 
covery of identity. 


My first task is to remind you of the con- 
vergence in recent years of major lines of 
information about human _ individuality 
which have come, on the one hand, from 
biological laboratories, and from cross-cul- 
tural labor on the other, in the derivation 
of the basic facts about human life in dif- 
ferent cultural settings, primitive and ad- 
vanced, agricultural and _ technological. 
We have come to see that man’s creative 
nature, as it cuts its way into the future, is 
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neither a simple expression of his biologi- 
cal evolution, nor a simple impress upon 
him from the ways of living which our sci- 
entific and economic order has imposed 
upon him, but a delicate interaction of the 
biological and the cultural at the intersec- 
tion point which we may call biosocial 
reality. Most of the work of showing just 
how the biological interacts with the social 
is just today beginning to be done. 

We saw that nothing in the personality 
structure of man is fully inherited in the 
classical Mendelian sense. The genes are 
enormously important, but they do not call 
the shots. They do not punch the IBM 
cards; they do not sort us out and throw us 
into bins, where we can be counted or meas- 
ured. Neither do the environmental con- 
texts about us predetermine the slots, the 
grooves, through which we must glide. 
Rather, there is a strange, delicate process, 
hardly understood at all, by which certain 
latent potentialities within the genes are 
drawn out, molded, shaped as glass is 
shaped by the individual glassblower, and in 
the same way, though we less frequently 
think of it this way, that the social forces at 
work are drawn upon, channeled and fun- 
neled into the living system in such a way 
as to accelerate or retard, magnify or min- 
imize what the genes are trying to say. We 
go on talking about the biosocial, but what 
research do we have on the nature of this 
interaction, this process by which one is po- 
tentiated by the other, this process by 
which a new individual, biosocially rich and 
unique, is created! Kurt Lewin lived and 
died with this potentiality latent and at 
times explicit in his own half-formed 
thoughts. H. J. Muller, L. C. Dunn, Ed- 
mund Sinnott, on the biological side, Mar- 
garet Mead, L. K. Frank and others on the 
cultural science side, have been pointing to 
possibilities; but as yet clear, verifiable 
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laws, sharply delimiting the area of study, 
permitting the comparison of research 
groups and control groups, and giving us 
quantitative before-and-after data, are still 
largely a matter of a scientist’s dream. The 
technical research problem waits to be 
solved. 

And yet, such problems as these have to 
be solved in one wgy or another every time 
we mold a little child’s way of feeling 
about brothers and sisters, pets, toys, colors, 
tones, and the patterns and symphonic or- 
chestrations which make up his little world 
of reality. Every one of us teaching in the 
grades or in college, every one of us coun- 
seling or guiding, is working with a po- 
tential which expresses an interaction be- 
tween a hidden force and an instigator. 
We are all working with the nature-nurture 
problem in one form or another. We are 
all gathering data which involve “testing 
the limits,” to see how far people with 
built-in limitations or built-in potentiali- 
ties can be lured, enticed, stimulated, into 
richer or stronger, healthier or more happy 
patterns of life; we are concerned always 
with the question of the relativity of human 
limits and the discovery of that which, 
though ordinarily impossible, may under 
certain conditions become possible; the ex- 
ploitation, not only of known limits and 
known potentials, but of the unknown 
limits and the unknown potentials which 
somehow we grab for in the dark, somehow 
we subconsciously or intuitively guess must 
be present. If we are honest in recording 
our observations and honest in our follow- 
ups, we can use even such intuitive materi- 
als to sharpen our hypotheses and gradually 
lift ourselves beyond the guesswork level 
into the realm of checkable and sharable sci- 
ence, for there are literally unnameable 
and unknowable resources in collective 
humanity and in the individual. It is a 
question of knowing the key, the Open Ses- 
ame, the word which will swing back the 
great door, or even at times the word un- 
spoken, the breathing-rate change, the pos- 
tural, gestural language of caution or sup- 
port, mature impulse control or wide fling 
of new daring posture. 

Since so much happens so fast, it is of 
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special importance for people in your pro- 
fession to do three things: first, to keep up 
with your biology, know what is meant by 
the new investigations of genetic potentials 
as they come to us in the recent work of the 
laboratories and the recent studies of pop- 
ulation genetics; secondly, to note the 
amazing new breakthroughs by which envi- 
ronment may change personal and social 
patterns, as, for example, in the India, the 
Israel, the Hawaii, of recent years; and 
third, and above all, to keep these precious 
daily records of your work in a form which 
permits you to make predictions of what 
can reasonably be expected and then later 
obtain uncontaminated observations by in- 
dependent judges, finding how the data fall 
into the three great classes; first, those 
things which were expected; second, those 
things which were unexpected but dreamed 
about as possibilities; and third, those that 
were not even dreamed about. The idea 
has confused us in recent years that the ver- 
ification of sober and obvious hypotheses is 
all that there is in science. Often it is the 
verification of the long, long shot, the fact 
that a remote possibility exists and will oc- 
casionally appear, just as these long shots 
have been of such central importance in 
the physics of the last 20 or 30 years. 

And finally note the capacity to observe 
that which was not even dreamed about. I 
have in mind the discoveries in nuclear 
physics in which new elements have sud- 
denly jumped into observation or even per- 
haps jumped into existence, and the Nobel 
Prize had to go to him who could recognize 
the reality when it appeared, rather than 
simply verify a hypothesis. Curious new 
phenomena, like those produced by peni- 
cillin, smote the attention of the investiga- 
tor when he had no specific hypothesis at 
all, but had a capacity to keep his mind 
and his eyes wide open and, as William 
James had it, “let the universe be itself.” 

Now how in the world can the labora- 
tory scientist, or the field investigator, or 
the guidance research man, or the every- 
day, ordinary counselor or guide or thera- 
pist develop the capacity to function in 
these ways and make the most of his own la- 
tent potentialities to develop this kind of 


research insight? I think something de- 
pends here upon what Theodor Reik has 
called “Listening with the Third Ear,” or 
what we think of in Freud’s terms as sus- 
pended attention, a sort of pivoting or 
pirouetting like a top which spins, slips, and 
skids, but if closely watched tells us some- 
thing about the surface upon which it is 
moving, and catches the little gusts of wind 
which nobody would have suspected. If 
we are in suspense like the spinning and 
slipping top, we can be moved by gentle 
gusts of evidence, so to speak, which the 
heavy equipment of your weather vane 
would fail to catch. There is in such a spe- 
cial state of suspense a moment perhaps of 
empathy, new resonance to your client or 
friend, a moment of new perceptiveness or 
of explicit discovery, or indeed a moment 
which Rollo May would call encounter, a 
sudden confrontation, assimilation, accept- 
ance, internalization, of the other person’s 
world of reality and his own hidden capacity 
to reach out to you and to the world. Or 
occasionally what Maslow would call a 
“peak experience,” an experience in which 
you are lifted to a new observation point by 
your own special helicopter. In such mo- 
ments of encounter or ecstasy much may be 
lost if our interest is solely in the momentary 
excitement of a discovery. But we know 
that two further things are possible: first, 
learning to recognize such experiences or at 
least the little fingers and toes which they 
show us from beneath the curtain, so that 
we can more and more consistently recog- 
nize their presence; and secondly, learning 
actually to create the special conditions of 
encounter, that is, learning to set up that 
atmosphere of interchange with another 
human being which makes possible that the 
other should be himself. 

Of course, it is partly among those who 
have been skilled in the interpretation of 
small signs that one should expect this, but 
it is also in large measure those who have 
learned to accept themselves and to note 
the little indications that they themselves 
are likely to change, are likely to lose their 
tempers, or to become sour, or to become 
sentimental, or to begin to miss the point. 
There are times when it is wise to retreat, 
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times when it is necessary to crash ahead 
and utilize the rare and special moments in 
which discovery of the other person and 
how to give him genuine counsel may 
come. I should like to summarize these 
special conditions which we learn to recog- 
nize and to use under two heads: (1) 
those rare, benign moments when a wisdom 
which we did not know we had suddenly 
finds itself expressed through our own lips, 
when somehow we say and do the right 
thing; (2) to recognize the likely onset of 
those special states, those special experi- 
ences, which we may learn to encourage 
and constrain to our own purposes, in order 
that we may make unique adaptations to 
the special problems of each individual per- 
son. Because counseling involves the inti- 
mate interplay of two individualities, it is 
dyadic or reciprocal, and necessarily en- 
tails our being guided by our client in the 
same sense in which he is being guided by 
us; and this means that, just as we learn to 
recognize the little skills molded together 
into the unity by which we offer some- 
thing of value to him, we begin to ob- 
serve the little skills by which he man- 


ages to teach us, to guide and counsel us 
in the effective execution of our own spe- 


cialized task. We learn, in other words, 
how to create the interpersonal atmospheres 
in which guidance is possible. 

My first point, you see, dealt with the 
light which the concept of interaction and 
interdependence between the biological 
and social has brought to us, indicating the 
intimate union or fusion of concepts from 
the biological and from the social, and em- 
phasizing the fact that those who actually 
work in interpersonal relations, like coun- 
selors, can, if their eyes are open to the pos- 
sibilities, contribute substantially to the 
advancement of our understanding of their 
basic issues. 


Il 


I turn now to another large area of con- 
temporary personality research, which I be- 
lieve is fraught with implications for those 
who give counsel. I am referring to the 
area known as stimulus deprivation or 
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isolation research, the investigation of what 
it means to the human being to lose con- 
tact with his fellows. The spectrum of real- 
ities to be investigated reaches here all the 
way from isolation chamber research, stim- 
ulus impoverishment, to the study of lonely, 
out-of-touch human beings, whether they 
man radar sets in the far Arctic North or 
sit in Wright Field aviation laboratories 
at Dayton, Ohio, or whether they just drift 
as members of the Lonely Crowd in and 
through the masses without really making 
contact with anyone, whether they come to 
our colleges, or our clinics, or our guidance 
centers, stung or numbed by failures which 
they do not understand, reaching and yet 
not knowing how to reach for a contact 
which they would reject if they could be- 
gin to feel it moving their way. In this 
highly extroverted industrial society of 
ours, Riesman has offered something fun- 
damental in suggesting that this avid extro- 
version is a cover-up for a loneliness, and 
Theodore Newcomb may be right in the 
suggestion that in mental illness it is the 
communication process itself which is sick, 
rather than the individual. I hardly need 
remind you that the study of artistic and 
scientific creativeness and of the social and 
political creativeness to which we turn in a 
period of such agonized fears may be the 
obverse of the same process by which, after 
rejecting social reality, so many of us set up 
barriers to prevent our getting back into 
such reality again. It has often been sug- 
gested that modern psychopathology—and 
indeed modern social psychology, too—arose 
from the great clinics of France three-quar- 
ters of a century ago in which it was dis- 
covered how different the isolated mind, 
the mind of dissociated and hypnotized per- 
sons, is from the every-day, socially-versatile 
mind of the normal person, with withdrawal 
into schizophrenic isolation as one pole and 
the mad flight into reality and the madness 
of crowds and mobs as the polarized expres- 
sion of the same thing. There supervened 
a period of excitement about dreaming and 
individual creativeness which has been one 
of the richest periods in the history of 
psychology, largely because Freud and his 
contemporaries began to realize how deeply 
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the individual craves the isolation of sleep 
and of the dream, permitting the upwelling, 
the subliminal uprush or creative fantasy, 
which often is lacking in the waking state, 
but through the artist can command a social 
audience because the loneliness of the 
dreamer or inventor makes contact with the 
comparable loneliness of his audience. 

Perhaps the biosocial problem of heredity 
and environment to which I first draw at- 
tention is the identical twin brother of this 
problem of stimulus deprivation. Isolation, 
failure of communication, underscores the 
need for a strong parent or parent surrogate, 
a strong prophet, priest, and friend all 
rolled into one, who can be leaned upon 
and yet can enable one to find one’s own 
feet, who can give advice and yet enable one 
to seek counsel within the depths of his own 
individuality, discovering in the group set- 
ting an educational process which is never 
complete when one lacks feedback, lacks 
communion with those who seek the same 
realities, those who can mirror back one’s 
own craving for closeness. 

I think we have here a part of the mean- 
ing which has come from the insights of 
David Rapaport and Lawrence Kubie, who 
have reminded us that in the creative proc- 
ess we are for the moment free both of the 
overwhelming pressures of an external en- 
vironment which tells us to adjust to it, and 
likewise free of the imperious controls of 
our inner life, whether arising from instinct 
or the tension level of our body musculature 
or the unforgettable core of memories which 
connect us with the past, or the ruminative 
bewildering quest for meaning which is al- 
ways deeper than words and more un- 
quenchable than recurring appetites. In 
the little narrow band between peremptory 
pressures of the outer and the peremptory 
pressures of the inner world, there is a bal- 
ancing act which, as you may recall from 
Nietzsche’s Thus Spake Zarathustra, gives 
us the tightrope walker caught in the enor- 
mous danger of that which lies before and 
that which lies behind. Learning all that 
can be learned regarding ego control within 
the perspective of outer and inner worlds 
to be conquered, each of us may use the 
resources of these two worlds and share 
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them with others caught in the same great 
predicament of life. We may do more 
than capture these moments for a supreme 
creative effort. We may learn to use these 
favorable states, just as the poet and the 
composer may through the years learn how 
to express through words and through tones 
the imperious language from within and 
the enticing or threatening commands from 
without. 

If this applies to the creativeness of the 
musician and the poet, it applies likewise to 
the creativeness of the teacher, and to the 
creativeness of the counselor, mentor, and 
guide who transcends them, fuses them at 
high temperature with feeling for life and 
for persons and creates something new. 
Ultimately, the psychology of the learning 
process will include the study of this orches- 
tration of feelings in the interpersonal situa- 
tion. We need to know how to use what 
we know, and we need also to be honest 
and explicit about what we do not know, 
in order that more may be achieved and 
communicated from one to another in this 
field of interpersonal experience. 

My second point is then that the modern 
excitement about isolation research and the 
excitement about creativeness are in large 
measure related to one another or even at 
times identical, and that without fully 
knowing why or how, the research psycholo- 
gists have been mustering their strength, 
not just to shoot people in capsules through 
the vast interplanetary spaces, but to under- 
stand a little more the enormous stress 
which loneliness entails, the enormous dis- 
organization of human personality by deep 
and prolonged loneliness, the enormous 
challenge which comes to the door of any- 
one with a method for coming closer to his 
fellow, combining professional services with 
familial warmth, wisdom, and perspective. 


Hl 


I turn now to a third and still closely re- 
lated type of modern personality research, 
which I shall call the control of the simpler 
processes by those more complex. A few 
years ago it was still seriously believed that 
human behavior, whether motor, emotional, 
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or verbal, was mainly derived from very 
simple Pavlovian types of conditioned re- 
sponses. Now I believe that those who have 
followed the Soviet experiments of recent 
years are in accord on two very fundamen- 
tal points regarding the meaning of this 
approach and view in a new and different 
light the principles relating to the origins of 
personality. Mrs. Murphy and I had the 
opportunity last summer to make some brief 
observations in three Soviet cities and to 
visit a number of institutes in which research 
on human learning and personality forma- 
tion is going on. Not that what we have 
to say is so very different from what many 
others have observed, but that it is now 
more real to us, because we were able to see 
some of the people and some of the labora- 
tories which represent contemporary Soviet 
trends and can point out how these are re- 
lated to comparable American research 
trends that have to do with the conditioning 
and learning processes. 

From the modern viewpoint the classical 
conditioning process in which, for example, 
the dog encounters meat powder just after 
he hears a buzzer, and through condition- 
ing soon gives us a salivary response to the 
buzzer alone, exemplifies what is known as 
the primary signal system. It is real and 
the concept applies both to adults and to 
children, even to infants, but there are two 
enormous changes of perspective to be 
noted here in recent years. In the first 
place, before the conditioning process starts 
in, there occurs the orienting reflex, the 
what-is-it response, the response of adjust- 
ing the sense organs and the head or the 
whole body to the fact that something new 
is happening. Life calls for a new adjust- 
ment or adaptation. Highly creative and 
original Soviet scientists, like E. N. Sokolov 
at Moscow, are making fine measurements 
of both adult and child orienting responses 
and showing how very fundamental it is in 
all life to map out that which is stable and 
that which is changing, and to make a cor- 
responding orienting response. The first 
thing an organism has to do is to know 
whether the environment is constant or 
whether it is undergoing change. This has 
immediate implications for schooling which 
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are not being overlooked. Often you have 
to work with the orienting reflex, with the 
readiness responses, before you can start 
with the conditioning program. You have 
to consider whether the thing that you have 
to offer is really new, because if it is not, 
there will be rapid adaptation to it; and if 
what you offer has only small details that 
are new, they are likely to be the ones that 
make their decisive effect, even before you 
know it. Beyond the orienting response 
stands the Pavlovian system of conditioning, 
of which we have long had word; it is 
known as conditioning through the primary 
signal systems. But above and beyond this, 
there is another vast system, the secondary 
signal system, consisting of the higher re- 
sponses to the more elementary responses 
expressing an architecture in which the sim- 
ple primary signal system leads on and up 
through the formation of words into the for- 
mation of verbally designated concepts. 
Having once acquired some skill in the use 
of language, the individual is ever there- 
after a cultural entity living in a verbal 
cultural world, no longer behaving like 
Pavlov’s dogs, as a matter of fact generaliz- 
ing, extinguishing, and showing the other 
aspects of learning in a manner very differ- 
ent from those which obtain with the pri- 
mary signal system. 

There are immediate and profound im- 
plications here for all the human sciences. 
Elkonin, for example, put to us very clearly 
the fact that the aim of Soviet education is 
to make everything as conscious, as rational, 
as possible; never teach anything robotwise 
if you can teach it at a higher level. Leon- 
tiev explained to us that in any skill, intel- 
lectual or motor, the first thing is to under- 
stand the aim and the process. You use the 
simple primary signal system and the Pav- 
lovian dog types of learning only at your 
peril, and only when you have made sure 
that there is a high-level comprehension of 
the task and of its place in the social scheme. 
Or to choose a third example of contem- 
porary Soviet psychology, Mrs. Yarmolenko 
of Leningrad, emphasizing the higher or 
secondary system, explains that the need to 
understand is as fundamental as the need 
to eat. 
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Now all of this means that we are be- 
ginning to understand that personality is 
really an architectural system, not a series 
of jackstraws or pebbles lying all at the same 
level on the floor, but that meaningful struc- 
tures develop in which often the higher 
have a downward and forcible effect upon 
the lower structures. I believe that every 
one of our educational arts, including col- 
lege teaching and very much including 
counseling, are beginning to be affected by 
this trend toward the achievement of maxi- 
mal intelligibility. Thus in the contem- 
porary work of Lee Cronbach and of Jean 
Piaget, the interest is in fitting our pro- 
cedures to the actual structure of the under- 
standing mind, rather than to the simple 
mechanics of an association psychology on 
the model of the low-level conditioned re- 
flex. It is indeed likely that Piaget and 
Cronbach are underplaying the importance 
of the emotional and impulsive components 
in the functioning of the secondary signal 
system. However that may be, the answers 
to some questions will come not at the level 
of piling up more knowledge of simple 
learning acts through elementary reinforce- 
ments and repetitions, but through a study 
of the architecture of the system. 


IV 


And I would emphasize a principle that 
you use all the time: the principle that the 
simpler processes which make up our little 
habits and skills express our total individ- 
uality. The experimental movement in 
psychology toward studying the way in 
which feelings, needs, wishes, and drives in- 
fluence the way in which we perceive, recall, 
remember, and think, which we might 
broadly call the “new look” psychology, ex- 
presses this recognition of complex, high- 
level functions in which cognitive processes 
become genuine samples of total personality 
functioning. If this be correct, the coun- 
selor will need to keep constantly in touch 
with the contemporary evidence about the 
specific ways in which the knowledge and 
skills of one’s client expresses his fears, 
hopes, and wishes, indeed guide the ways in 
which we all perceive and understand one 
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another. Indeed, the counselor, being hu- 
man, is as much caught in this interplay of 
feeling and cognition, this meshing or inter- 
penetration of desires and processes of re- 
membering and knowing, as he finds him- 
self caught in the interplay between himself 
and his client. There is no hiding place for 
pure preception or memory or thought, 
freed of all contact with emotional tugs and 
distortions, just as there is no real freedom 
for him to hide behind his notes and his 
verbiage and to keep out of the world of the 
person who sits there before him. 

A few examples: 

In such a situation I am tempted to say, 
regarding a boy who came to me for help: 
“I made it perfectly plain to him; why can’t 
he see it?” You would be right in replying 
to me: “Maybe while you were saying 
something as clear as crystal with your 
words, your gestures and facial expression, 
your breathing and posture were saying the 
opposite (leaving him in a double bind). 
Or maybe he can’t see it because you have 
made it too self-evident; that is, self-evident 
from your viewpoint, not from his; to him 
it is still ego-alien. Yet in a sense it is too 
obvious even to him; he has no chance to 
work with it, make it his own; it offers no 
challenge. He does not want more and 
more of his tiresome and frustrated self. He 
does not come to you to be told what he 
already deeply knows; he wants not plain 
English, but electricity. But at times it is 
also true that he cannot understand you 
because he fears to understand you; or fears 
that if he follows your counsel he will have 
to give up part of his image of himself, and 
perhaps that is all he has. The rag doll 
that he continues to hug after he has to 
move to a new house.” And you would be 
right. But can we take all this for granted 
without being lured into a chess game with 
our young friend, or to tease or to lecture 
him? 


Vv 


Finally this leads into a fifth vast area of 
rapid and vivid development of new con- 
cepts, the area to which Erikson’s term 
identity applies, the area defined in earlier 
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years by William James and G. H. Mead in 
terms of consciousness of self, or self-image. 
More recently we encounter areas of re- 
search defined by Victor Raimy and others 
from a more clinical and a more quantita- 
tive viewpoint in which the self is regarded 
as a central psychological reality which in- 
fluences the perception and the action going 
on at any given time. There is almost noth- 
ing left from the psychology of 50 years ago 
regarding sensation, affect, intelligence, 
learning, memory, which does not look pro- 
foundly different when we ask: how is all 
this assimilated to the existing concept of 
the self? What is the person doing with his 
own self-concept as he assimilates or rejects 
each new self that you try to make real to 
him, or which he feels you are trying to be- 
little or mutilate, or which slips protean- 
fashion through your hands as you and he 
both undergo self-transformations? From 
Rogerian therapy to classical analytic con- 
cepts of ego weakness and strength to the 
concepts of sex, class, age, and cultural dif- 
ferences in self-definition, we have found 
ourselves dealing with a self-psychology even 
broader than that of William James. I 
suspect that this, too, is connected with the 
scientific technological revolution, with the 
loneliness which I described in terms of 
Riesman, with the bizarre universe of isola- 
tion research, or what we might call capsule 
and rocket research. 

This emphasis on the self, however, does 
something very radical to all the familiar 
concepts which I have suggested this even- 
ing. Indeed it tends to turn them inside 
out, as a Coat is turned inside out. The self 
that is looked at in this way is indeed the 
self we have known through anthropology 
and through literature, especially through 
the dream and through the world of crea- 
tiveness. It has, however, a number of new 
dimensions, because we find that here in the 
depths of the self there is paradoxically a 
great deal that was never known to be a part 
of the self and which we can see, as it were, 
aborning, in statu nascendi. A good many 
biological realities of the human organism, 
which never previously related to the self as 
such, but which under conditions of great 
stress, are forced up near the level of recog- 
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nizability. The person finds urges within 
him even deeper than the drives, and even 
more powerful than the phenomena of con- 
flict or of impulse control. I refer, for ex- 
ample, to such studies as those of photic 
driving in which one discovers that the basic 
organic rhythms differ from person to per- 
son and that by various artificial devices, 
physical and chemical, you can bring out, al- 
most as by a histologic stain, attributes of his 
individuality which no one could ever have 
guessed before. The isolation research is 
putting stress likewise on future astronauts, 
and the creativeness studies are tending to 
show that what is most vulnerable, what is 
very profoundly at the root of one’s own 
struggle to maintain one’s inner integrity 
against the stresses of this world, may be 
that which stands out, in idiosyncratic form, 
in the moment of the highest creation. 
Hughlings Jackson suggested in the early 
days of Darwinism that the most recently 
arrived evolutionary functions, those of the 
most recently developed brain function, are 
those which are most vulnerable to disease. 
There is a great deal to suggest that the 
apex of human individuality lies in this re- 
gion of the most sensitive, most vulnerable, 
most stress-prone, that which is most easily 
thrown out of kilter. If this be true, per- 
sonality research will not look so much for 
the modal or the average, but for the heights 
and depths, the things which, though they 
occur rarely, throw light upon the hidden 
propensities which bespeak the individ- 
uality of man or woman or child. Beware 
of normal distribution curves! Beware of 
linear relations of x’s and y's! They all 
have their place as reference points. There 
is also that which is special, that which is off 
the distribution curve. 

And so we come full circle. We began 
with the unknown potentialities, which first 
we tried to see through the language of bio- 
social interaction. We went on to the study 
of isolation and of the creativeness related 
to such isolation. We found ourselves deal- 
ing with the effect of strain and with the 
problem of vulnerability, and now we have 
concluded that, along with one’s regular, 
daily bread-and-butter tasks of probabalistic 
suiting of everyday needs and capacities to 
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everyday demands and tasks, there may be 
an important place to keep one’s weather 
eye out for the exceptional, the rare, the 
once-in-a-lifetime, the highest and the low- 
est of which the individual is capable. 
Incidentally, if one does this, one may 
find a strange change of perspective regard- 
ing one’s own individuality. As one wakes 
up in the morning, one may not simply 
greet the good old familiar face in the mir- 
ror and feel the muscles jog into their fa- 


miliar weight-bearing and body-carrying 
habits; one may discover, if one listens, that 
this third ear will hear some things that are 
inside as well as outside. One may discover 
in one’s own individuality much that had 
no business being there, but much which, 
when seen in a new perspective, one might 
be grateful to acknowledge. You know it 
might really turn out that it is actually true 
that each person makes up some chords 
which have never been played before. 


NEW N.E.A. PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR TEACHER EDUCATORS 


The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards of the National Education Association is seeking to determine 
the extent of possible interest in a placement-information type of service 
concerning openings in teacher education institutions and concerning the 


availability of personnel. 


The proposal is to announce during 1961-1962 through the columns 
of the Journal of Teacher Education, in a highly ethical and confidential 
manner, (1) openings in teacher-education institutions and (2) the avail- 
ability of personnel for employment in teacher-education institutions. For 
more information about the proposal write to: Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation, NEA, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., enclosing a 


self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL WORKERS’ RESPONSIBILITY 
FOR STUDENTS’ EXPRESSION ON SOCIAL ISSUES 


E. G. WILLIAMSON 


S 1 READ the history of the struggle of 

faculty and students for some measure 
of freedom of expression, so necessary in the 
academic enterprise, I conclude that some 
student personnel workers, and especially 
some deans of men and deans of students, 
have too long (often unwillingly) played 
the role of suppressors of freedom of ex- 
pression. Thus the current wave of dem- 
onstrations against and for causes that 
reach beyond the campus, and other ex- 
pressions of uneasiness among students, 
makes today’s delineation of this problem 
most timely. 

As a dean of students, I do not believe 
that we have as yet either exhausted our 
possible roles or necessarily found ones 
which are constructive in the educational 
enterprise—when that enterprise is defined 
as a concerted search for maturity of under- 
standing of the world and our relationships 
with it. 

I will not attempt to define terms usually 
used in such discussions, in spite of semantic 
and content confusion associated with the 
topic of freedom [4]. I will, rather, argue 
from the simple proposition that we need to 
re-examine, to redefine those liberties or 
freedoms which conduce to the rich, full de- 
velopment of students. This is our pro- 
fessional commitment. 

As necessary and sufficient conditions of 
higher education conceived as full develop- 
ment of individuality, there are rights to 
which students are fully entitled, else edu- 
cation becomes nonsense and self-defeating. 


E. G. WitttaMson is Dean of Students and Pro- 
fessor of Psychology, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. 

his article is adapted from a paper presented 
at the American College Personnel Association meet- 
ings, the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion Convention, Denver, March, 1961. 
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This is my thesis of the relevancy of our 
role as partners of students in their search 
for intellectual and emotional maturity. 


Two Sets of Rights 


Lurking behind our topic, of course, is 
the prior question as to appropriate meth- 
ods of delineation of students’ rights. A 
good deal of confused discussion and un- 
necessary revolts arise out of the failure of 
students to understand the peculiar nature 
of a corporate institution, such as a college 
or university. Having earlier learned the 
concept of political rights and the glorious 
story of western man’s struggle for political 
and economic freedom and his search for 
defined rights, understandably these stu- 
dents conclude that they retain, unchanged, 
all of these rights when they transfer from 
the community to an educational institu- 
tion. Such a retention is, of course, self- 
evident, and there is no statutory limitation 
of students’ rights as citizens in a political 
jurisdiction, as is the case of prisoners con- 
fined to a penal institution. This is clearly 
understood by all; but only a few students 
perceive also that a second pattern of rights 
and responsibilities have been acquired by 
the student by virtue of his admission into 
the academic institution. Dean Gildersleeve 
said that, within the institution, in their 
status as students, they have only one right 
—“the right to the best possible education 
the college can give” [5]. Students do retain 
their political rights in their home com- 
munities and in the community in which 
the institution resides. But, within that in- 
stitution, students enjoy a special type of 
relationship with the faculty and the in- 
stitutional leaders. I have defined else- 
where [9] two terms that best describe this 
new and usually little understood relation- 
ship: the terms fiduciary and in loco paren- 
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tis describe the college's responsibility for 
the instruction of students, as defined by the 
faculty and as expected by parents and citi- 
zens of the state. To repeat, students thus 
enjoy two types of rights: one as political 
citizens in a state; and another as partici- 
pants in a developmental-learning experi- 
ence, designed in our culture to produce 
citizens intelligently informed for the exer- 
cise of their political duties and for the 
maintenance of the culture itself, with 
major stress upon freedom of individuality. 

There is a second source of confusion con- 
cerning this topic. Not only are students 
and others confused about the concept of 
rights, but there is also a current under-em- 
phasis on the correlative responsibility for 
the reasonable exercise of rights. It is a tru- 
ism that rights—and freedom itself—are not 
absolute, and one will conclude thus in read- 
ing the literature on the historical develop- 
ment of rights and the philosophy of the 
concept itself. Nevertheless, some students 
give little indication of understanding the 
simple concept that rights, like privileges, 
can be abused and perverted. For instance, 
some seem to disbelieve that one does not 
have an absolute right to place his own self- 
agrandizement above the rights of other 
students. Nevertheless, in the college, as in 
the state, each student is responsible for 
seeking to maintain some reasonable bal- 
ance of shared rights. 

There is a second dimension of this con- 
cept of responsibility in the exercise of 
rights: all individuals in any kind of poli- 
tical state must be accountable for the way 
in which they exercise their rights. This 
conclusion is equally true of students in a 
community as well as within an educational 
enterprise such as a university. To be sure, 
the student is free to exercise his rights, 
both within and without the institution, in 
whatever manner he desires; but his defined 
accountability for that exercise is a reality 
which many of us neglect and under-empha- 
size—and some even deny. 

Within our century, students’ rights 
within an educational institution are slowly 
and often disruptively being hammered out 
‘hrough incidents, crises, and revolts some- 
umes arising from deans’ negative decisions 


of the right to hear, to discuss, to express 
opinion, to advocate a point of view, or to 
propose a solution for a social ill, Other 
rights as to beatnik dress, speech, and drink- 
ing styles, are freely invented as bizarre 
modes of expressing individuality in protest 
of mass conformity. Still other rights are 
currently being properly claimed for privacy 
of thought and action apart from the status 
of studentship. 

For the most part, these and other rights 


are exercised, or claimed, without formal - 


enactment by institutional legislative or ad- 
ministrative authority. But there are two 
current sources of thoughtful, formal state- 
ments (both without the benefit of consulta- 
tion with student personnel workers, I be- 
lieve): The National Student Association 
[8] and the American Civil Liberties Union 
(7, 

Aside from these two instances and to an 
overwhelming extent, the annals of higher 
education in America contain few estab- 
lished rights and many prohibitions adopted 
for the restriction of students’ lives. Against 
such a negative historical backdrop, I be- 
lieve it is high time we personnel workers 
forge a partnership with students to draft 
and formally to adopt definitive codes of de- 
sirable rights. For far too long we have 
operated without such legislation, rather 
employing administrative discretion and un- 
written, even though legal, authority. I 
suggest that much of the current contro- 
versy, rioting, and demonstrations arise out 
of this vacuum of formal definition of rights 
within the campus. And I repeat that our 
own professional record of continued inac- 
tion is not a source of pride or of educa- 
tional “good.” 


It is puzzling to note that in both instances there 
is no available indication that either organization 
asked for opinions or assistance in formulating 
students’ rights from student personnel workers, 
especially deans, who administer these rights in 
local campuses. Perhaps experiences with these 
administrators justifies such unilateral formulation, 
but one would think that such consultation would 
secure earlier official adoption of these recommended 
rights in the case of colleges and universities. And 

haps consultation rather than external pressure 
would make for more effective sharing of the in- 
stitution’s authority over students. 
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Toward the Rule of Law 


I believe that the issue of students’ rights 
needs to be examined closely and thought- 
fully to explicate a hidden or at least an 
ignored dimension. Not only do students 
possess academic rights within the college, 
but the educational institution itself enjoys 
defined “rights,” usually spelled out in some 
degree of generality in charters. And there 
are extant still other legitimate but un- 
written rights which have been forged in 
administrative experience. All of these in- 
stitutional rights serve as guidelines in the 
daily operations of student personnel work- 
ers. These rights are perhaps comparable 
to the unwritten “rules of law” forged in 
European and American courts during the 
past several centuries in the struggle to de- 
fend the rights and freedoms of the individ- 
ual from oppressive coercion of government 
(6].2_ I would like now to make a case for 
formulation and adoption of this type of 
rule of law applicable in colleges and uni- 
versities. By way of illustration, I cite 
among the desirable rights of the institution 
(and especially student personnel workers) 
the following: 

1. Application to the issue of rights of 
the criterion of relevancy to the character 
of the educational institution. Application 
of this criterion is, of course, a difficult task 
that calls for thoughtful judgment, and 
good will, as well as continuous public re- 
view and discussion. To be sure, arbitrary 
administrative decision as to what is rele- 
vant to the college can, indeed, suppress ac- 
tivities or even the expression of opinion, 
without public review of that decision. But 
the application of higher rules of law to ad- 


*“The rule of law is therefore not a rule of the 
law, but a rule concerning what the law ought to 
be, a meta-legal doctrine or a political ideal . . . 
In a democracy this means that it will not prevail 
unless it forms part of the moral tradition of the 
community, a common ideal shared and unquestion- 
ably accepted by the majority” [6]. 

I have used the term, institutional rights, as 
guiding principles or rules of law that should be 
used by personnel workers and by faculty-student 
committees in exercising our administrative author- 
ity to examine and decide what forms of students’ 
expressions on issues are to be permitted on or off 
the campus. 
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ministrative decisions about discussion and 
action on social issues will avoid such arbi- 
trary decisions and the subsequent resent- 
ment and resistance to authority. 

Still another rule of law should be for- 
mulated and adopted concerning the desir- 
able form of participation by students in ad- 
ministrative decisions about discussion and 
action on social and political issues. 

2. Related to the criterion of relevancy is 
the human desire of faculty and administra- 
tors for the kind of calm, orderly campus 
which interferes least with the educational 
enterprise. This is an understandably 
human desire, but it is seldom achieved for 
long. To be sure, I too glory in the Ameri- 
can tradition of organized revolt against 
oppressive kings. Indeed, I believe I can 
make a case for the educative value of revo- 
lutions and riots; but I also can argue even 
more persuasively that there ought to be 
an easier and more productive way of fa- 
cilitating learning than to organize a dis- 
ruptive riot [/0]. And I reason this way 
because of the observation that, for the most 
part, we personnel workers have not yet 
learned how effectively to exploit full-blown 
revolutions for learning purposes—let alone 
how to organize them de novo for an edu- 
cative purpose. Moreover, in universities I 
believe we should teach students that the 
university mode of controversy is not that of 
destructive revolt, but rather that of orderly 
and reasoned dissent. 

3. I observe that personnel workers are 
especially susceptible to censure and criti- 
cism from trustees, donors, politicians, and 
parents for permitting certain content and 
forms of expression of opinions and cer- 
tain organized demands by students for 
changes and “rights.” For this reason, I 
propose that we adopt a code of “fair treat- 
ment” of personnel workers by students, as 
they seek to win concessions and wider 
freedom from institutional restrictions. 
Come to think of it, I do not recall that 
any student organization ever formally ad- 
vocated that a dean or president be treated 
with courtesy and fairness; rather do I recall 
that many administrators have been sub- 
jected to vituperation because they made 
unpopular institutional decisions that re- 
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stricted the manner or the content of stu- 
dents’ expression or behavior. 


The Rational Revolution 


4. 1 believe the institution also has a 
right to apply the criterion of appropriate- 
ness of method of expression of student 
opinions on social issues—that is, method of 
expression appropriate to the educational 
enterprise. As I have said, I believe riots 
are not productive of learning as we have 
experienced them over three centuries of 
higher education in the United States. But 
rather than deny students the right to riot, 
I am advocating that we help students learn 
to perfect more effective educational meth- 
ods of achieving desirable reforms and 
rights. I further believe application of the 
criterion of appropriateness to students’ be- 
havior will justify us in expecting that, in 
their expression of strongly-held opinions 
and discussions of vital issues, they will 
avoid misrepresentation, distortion, decep- 
tion, vulgarity, ridicule, and vituperation— 
academic negative virtues to be avoided 
within the campus both in the formal cur- 
riculum and in the extracurriculum. Other 
institutional rights and other peculiar rights 
which we, as personnel workers, should be 
entitled to are, I firmly believe, awaiting 
careful formulation following more critical 
application of creative intelligence to what 
has become, in many instances, an unpro- 
ductive and uneducative emotional debauch 
and even an abuse of privilege and freedom. 

I want to mention another aspect of our 
topic. A great deal of the controversy over 
rights, their formulation and their exercise, 
is less than fully productive because it is 
cast in the form of bipolarity—the all-or- 
none formulation, for example, of absolute 
freedom or rigid censorship of expression 
of opinion. To my way of thinking, free- 
dom and liberty are learned and earned 
through the development of maturity in the 
exercise of rights. They may indeed be 
inalienable in essence, but certainly not all 
of us are equally proficient in exercising 
our rights. Rather do I believe that one 
needs to make diligent and continuing ef- 
forts to learn and earn them, if one is to 

translate human potential into actual meas- 
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ures of maturity. I am, therefore, an ardent 
advocate of that doctrine, so clearly formu- 
lated by the American Civil Liberties Union 
[7], that the school or college is committed 
to “progressive withdrawal of its authority.” 
In an institution dedicated to the instruc- 
tion of youth, surely as the individual ex- 
hibits increasing maturity of self-manage- 
ment and self-control, the institution should 
happily and even gleefully progressively 
withdraw its authority. We are indeed in 
this kind of partnership with students and 
in spite of administrative difficulties; never- 
theless I think this particular rule of law 
is the only working model appropriate to 
an educational institution. For example, 
some freshmen usually may not be thought 
of as yet ready for the same exercise of per- 
sonal freedoms as are permitted to presumed 
maturing seniors. To be sure, this is a con- 
cept of unequal citizenship, and therefore, 
we need to examine it critically before we 
seek to install it as a modus operandus. 

I turn now to still another aspect of our 
responsibility of personnel workers with re- 
spect to students’ expression of opinion, 
desires, and rights concerning social issues. 
On this point my thesis is that our teaching 
task is to help students develop methods of 
discussion and controversy especially over 
social issues which will be productive of 
fruitful learning and maturity. I like to 
refer to this as the “seminar” method of 
learning to examine critically and intelli- 
gently a controversial issue for the purpose 
of profoundly understanding it, preparatory 
to appropriate individual and group action. 
That is, in an educational institution we 
learn to examine a theory, a political creed, 
an opinion, or an advocacy of an action 
program before reaching a conclusion, form- 
ing an opinion, picketing a restaurant, sign- 
ing a petition, or wiring our congressman. 

I well know that the method of violent 
demonstration, overly exercised in some 
other cultures as well as in our own, is 


* One simple, excellent manual of techniques out- 
lines some of the “seminar” methods of learning 
relevant facts in community controversy and study 
of conditions: Taking Action in the Community, 
Adult Education Association of the United States, 
Leadership Pamphlet Number 3-1955. 
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highly attractive to some students because 
they prefer not to study in a seminar, but 
rather to storm the Bastille in a dramatic 
battle with oppressive authority. Some- 
times we Americans use the term, “hell rais- 
ing,” to refer to the sheer exercise of vio- 
lence and destruction; sometimes this be- 
havior may be a substitute for a therapist. 
But surely, in an intellectual institution, we 
personnel workers should become diligent 
in our search, in teacher-learner partner- 
ship, with students, for effective methods 
to replace violence in exercising the right 
to examine issues and to advocate causes. 
Pertinently, President Lowell said, “A uni- 
versity is dedicated to the eternal worth 
of thought” [7]. And surely thought is 
precisely what “true believers,” students as 
well as Communists, do not want students 
to do. Nonetheless, thinking is precisely 


what students need to do about controver- 
sial social issues. 

It is beyond debate that in a democracy 
we do not need to justify the functicn of 
joint search for ways of securing and main- 
taining desirable and desired freedoms. I 
believe that the “due process” of orderly 


examination in reaching that community 
consensus which does not unfairly and un- 
reasonably violate diversity of opinion and 
action are indeed relevant to our educa- 
tional enterprise. I am also inclined to the 
dogma so persuasively formulated by Buell 
Gallagher: “I insist that the only way to 
defend freedom is to use it responsibly . . . . 
Free and open criticism, free and frank 
controversy are the hallmarks of academic 
and journalistic freedom” [3]. 


And So Our Task 


I believe, therefore, that we personnel 
workers—all of us, not merely those who 
supervise student activities—are faced with 
the tremendously exciting and important 
exploration of new functions: that is, aid- 
ing maturing students to learn how to ex- 
ercise their formally defined freedoms of 
discussion and action concerning those cru- 
cial issues which divide mankind. To be 
sure, we will still need some restrictions for 
those few students who are not yet suffi- 
ciently progressively matured to avoid 
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abusing the outer limits set by our “sem- 
inar.” But even with such restrictions of 
behavior, we should still maintain wide 
freedom of expression, freedom of examina- 
tion, even freedom of inquiry with regard 
to those restrictions themselves, within our 
seminar. I believe firmly that we must 
make more rapid progress in forging new 
forms of learning how to exercise freedom, 
especially through the active formulation, 
not only of definitions of those freedoms 
and rights, but also definitions of those re- 
strictions on freedoms which are judged, in 
consensus, as necessary if the academic 
enterprise is to be maintained effectively. 
I venture the opinion that few of our pres- 
ent regulations in most of our institutions 
have been formulated in such a partnership 
with students. I would also conclude that 
very few institutions have involved students 
in the formal definition of their freedoms, 
although, of course, most institutions have 
benignly permitted students to exercise wide 
latitudes in their own personal definitions 
of freedoms. But I believe we are now at 
the beginning sessions of continuing sem- 
inars in which both students and staff pro- 
ceed in an orderly, learning manner to 
delineate, define, and adopt both regula- 
tions that are restrictive and regulations 
that are permissive, to the end that many 
more students will progress toward that 
maturity of self-regulation—a most precious 
“rule of law” firmly imbedded in democ- 
racy'’s colleges and universities. 

I also urge that we personnel workers 
shall join with students, nationally and on 
our several campuses, in forging a code of 
rules of law which will serve as ethical im- 
peratives binding on our judgments and 
decisions in the administration of formu- 
lated rules and regulations and in applying 
them to crises and controversy incidental 
to the exercise of students’ freedoms. These 
are, I conclude, strategic and unfinished 
tasks of the next decade as we expand our 
services to more enrolled students. 
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Steady Star 
To F.L.C. 
and Guidance Teachers Everywhere 


My friend, yours is the guiding hand, the light, 


The beacon in the dark for troubled heart, 
For youth’s unbridled step. You are the bright 
Strong steady star in midnight sky, your part, 
To help them help themselves. Your innate strength 
Transmits itself to those too faint to walk 
Alone, will stiffen spine until, at length, 
The clumsy stride matures, the slender stalk 
Its own direction finds. Ah, lovely is 
The gift of giving, and the warmth so full 
to overflowing, that gives in joy, has 
integrity, that strives to disannul 
Confusion. Bless you who with directed mind 
And skill do lead the young undisciplined. 
ELIZABETH RICKETTS 
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What the School Has a Right 
to Expect of Its Counselor 


KENNETH B. HOYT 


HE VERY RAPID growth in school guidance 

programs since passage of the NDEA is 
obvious to even the casual observer. Not 
so obvious, however, are the reasons behind 
this increase. Without elaborating on the 
specific nature of these reasons, it seems 
safe to say that many have little if anything 
to do with guidance needs of students 
identified at the local school level. 

The results of the very dramatic increase 
in numbers of guidance programs coupled 
with less than adequate locally perceived 
needs for guidance services are now becom- 
ing apparent in many schools. Counselors 
feel they are not being given adequate ad- 
ministrative support. School administra- 
tors are questioning the actions of coun- 
selors they have employed. There is lacking 
a clear mutual understanding of counselor 
role and function. What does the school 
have a right to expect of the counselor? 
What does the counselor have a right to 
expect in terms of administrative and staff 
support from others in the school? Both 
of these questions need to be answered. In 
this article, an attempt will be made to pro- 
vide one answer to the first. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
Counselors Will Have a Professional Career 
Commitment to Education. Such a com- 
mitment should be evidenced at the time 
the counselor is employed by possession of 
a valid teaching certificate and demon- 
strated successful teaching experience. 
Prospective school counselors should come 
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trom the ranks of our better—not our more 
unsuccessful—teachers, and the school has a 
right to expect that this situation exists. 
Those who today are arguing that the school 
counselor needs neither a teaching certifi- 
cate nor teaching experience are as wrong 
as were those who were arguing 10 years 
ago that they could specify exactly how 
many years’ teaching experience are needed 
before one could be expected to counsel 
students. 

Once a counselor is employed, this right 
of the school to a professional career com- 
mitment in education should be guaranteed 
by the counselor’s actions. For example, a 
counselor so committed does not pretend to 
direct basic guidance policy; rather, he rec- 
ognizes there can be only one director of 
school policy—the chief administrative ofh- 
cer of the school. Such a counselor looks 
forward, along with other members of the 
principal's staff, to being asked to partici- 
pate in curriculum projects, the formula- 
tion of a local philosophy of education, or 
serving on a teachers’ committee and, like 
other professional educators, is willing, 
though not anxious of course, to be as- 
signed some of the more unpleasant chores 
such as hall duty, bus duty, and lunchroom 
duty when his turn comes. 

Recognizing that growth in academic 
achievement is a central goal of education, 
he does not actively seek to have students 
excused from classes in order that they may 
receive counseling. As a member of the 
school staff, the counselor supports the edu- 
cational philosophy of the school, even 
when he disagrees with it personally. 
Above all, the school has a right to expect 
that the counselor will be proud to be 
known as an educator—that he will make 
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no pretenses, either publicly or privately, 
of being something better than “just an 
educator.” Those counselors who want to 
hold a primary identification with either 
clinical or counseling psychology should not 
seek employment in the public schools. 

The School Has a Right to Expect the 
Counselor to Be a Specialist. The school 
has a right to expect that the counselor is 
a specialist in education prepared to carry 
on certain functions better than any other 
staff member. If he is not, then he does 
not deserve the title of “counselor.” Spe- 
cifically, the counselor should be more 
knowledgeable than anyone else on the 
school staff in: (1) student appraisal pro- 
cedures and dynamics involved in under- 
standing student behavior; (2) educational 
and occupational information including 
both college and non-college opportunities 
for youth; (3) counseling methods and pro- 
cedures; (4) referral procedures and skills 
in recognizing the need for referral; (5) 
group procedures in guidance; and (6) 
methods and procedures in conducting local 
research studies in the areas of student needs 
and opportunities. 

When questions arise in these areas, the 
school has a right to expect that the coun- 
selor will have some information, or knows 
where he can get some information, which 
will be helpful in their solution. Schools 
have a right to expect that counselors pos- 
sess more than a point of view or a phi- 
losophy here. In addition to his point of 
view, the counselor must also possess certain 
skills, knowledges, and competencies which 
will enable him to make a positive contri- 
bution to answering such questions. 

This right of the school can be met only 
if we continue to raise certification and ap- 
proval standards for counselors. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
the Services of Its Counselor Will Extend 
to the Teaching Staff. The school has a 
right to expect that the services of the 
counselor will extend beyond the student 
to the teaching staff. In exercising this 
right, the school is simply recognizing that 
the major potential for carrying out the 
goals and objectives of guidance rests with 
the classroom teacher and not with the 


counselor. Counselors should be expected 
to evidence an active concern with helping 
teachers, when requested by the teacher, 
carry out guidance activities in many areas 
including: (1) teaching units and courses 
in guidance to students in groups; (2) solv- 
ing problems of teacher-pupil relations; and 
(3) improving academic achievement 
through searching actively for the causes of 
student behavior. Note that this is quite 
different from suggesting different teaching 
methods and procedures which is a recog- 
nized supervisory responsibility of the prin- 
cipal. 

in addition, the counselor should be ex- 
pected to be willing and able to help teach- 
ers develop added competencies in such 
areas as student appraisal procedures and 
counseling methodology so that teachers 
may perform more effectively as guidance 
workers. Finally, the counselor should be 
expected to support teacher actions in con- 
ferences the counselor holds with students. 
If such actions cannot be defended, at least 
the student should be helped to accept 
them. The school has a right to expect that 
the counselor will never side with the stu- 
dent against a teacher or any group of 
teachers. This, of course, does not mean 
that the teacher is always right. In cases 
where the teacher clearly appears to be at 
fault, the counselor should be expected to 
consult with the teacher in an attempt to 
help create maximally favorable learning 
conditions for the student. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
the Services of Its Counselor Will Extend 
to the Administrative Staff. It is with re- 
spect to this right that major difficulties 
have arisen in counselor-administrator re- 
lationships in many schools. For this rea- 
son, I would like to be very specific here 
on six points. 

First, the expectation of the school ad- 
ministrator that the counselor will take an 
active role in helping students formulate 
educational plans while in the secondary 
school. The counselor can and should be 
expected to help every pupil—either di- 
rectly through his own counseling or indi- 
rectly through teacher guidance—to elect 
those available courses which are most ap- 
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propiate for him in terms of his needs, 
abilities, and interests. In performing this 
function, the counselor can be expected to 
help the student better understand himself 
and the educational opportunities which 
the school is offering him. The counselor 
is not expected to urge, coerce, or insist that 
the student elect or fail to elect any subject 
or curriculum where a choice is available. 
He is expected to help students choose 
wisely but not to choose for them. The 
counselor will not be expected, of course, 
to be responsible for assuring that every 
class is filled any more than he is responsible 
for constructing the master schedule. These 
are responsibilities of the school principal 
and should remain so. 

Second, the expectation of the adminis- 
trator that the counselor will take an 
active interest in ability grouping where it 
is practiced in the school. Here, the coun- 
selor should be expected to supply the ad- 
ministrator with information required for 
assigning students to groups including both 
testing and non-testing data. The actual 
mechanics of grouping are the prerogative 
of the school administrator and should not 
be usurped by the counselor. Because this 
is so does not excuse the school counselor 
from responsibility for assisting in the form- 
ulation of groups through supplying perti- 
nent information. 

Third, the expectation of the administra- 
tor that the counselor should take an active 
interest in students exhibiting attendance 
and/or discipline problems. While the ad- 
ministration and enforcement of attend- 
ance regulations and student codes of con- 
duct are the responsibility of the school ad- 
ministrator, the counselor should be ex- 
pected to become involved at the request of 
the principal in many of these cases. This 
involvement should extend to searching for 
causes of behavior and actively seeking to 
counsel students whose behavior appears to 
be due to circumstances amenable to 
change. 

Fourth, the expectation of the admin- 
istrator that the counselor will take an 
active interest in interpreting school policy 
and procedures to students and parents in 
such a manner that they are accepted. The 
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many opportunities counselors have for in- 
dividual counseling conferences with both 
students and parents makes the acceptance 
of this responsibility imperative. Questions 
regarding both are bound to be raised re- 
peatedly. The counselor must be expected 
to be acquainted with details involved in 
policy and procedures and the rationale 
behind them. To fail to support the school 
administration in these matters is to fail as 
a school counselor. 

Fifth, the expectation of the administra- 
tor that he should know how the counselor 
is spending his time. The administrator 
has a right to expect every counselor to 
file an annual report of his activities and 
the relative amount of time devoted to each. 
In addition, the counselor should be ex- 
pected to confer periodically during the 
year with the school administrator with re- 
spect to his activities. Finally, any activity 
involving even the slightest change in school 
policy should be discussed with the admin- 
istrator before its implementation, as should 
any contacts which the counselor proposes 
to make with referral agencies, organiza- 
tions, or individuals outside the school. 

Sixth, the right of the administrator to 
expect evidence of the values of guidance 
and counseling in the school. Such evi- 
dence is vitally needed by the administrator 
if he is to continue to defend the need for 
guidance in his school. The counselor can 
be expected to propose criteria by which the 
school's guidance program can be evaluated, 
to conduct local studies of the effectiveness 
of guidance services, and to present findings 
of such studies to the school administrator. 
In addition, the counselor should be able 
to supply the administrator with examples 
of evaluative research conducted in other 
settirigs demonstrating empirically the val- 
ues to be derived from a program of guid- 
ance services. 

Throughout this discussion of the rights 
of the administrator to expect services from 
the counselor, an attempt has been made to 
avoid any implication that the counselor 
should be viewed as an assistant or junior 
school administrator. There is an impor- 
tant difference between providing assistance 
to administrators and functioning as an as- 
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sistant administrator. ‘The school coun- 
selor should be viewed as being in a service 
but not in an administrative position. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
the Counselor Will Be Vitally Interested in 
the Welfare of Every Student in the School. 
In demonstrating this concern for all stu- 
dents, the counselor can. be expected to act 
in certain ways. For example, it is reason- 
able to expect the counselor to work con- 
siderably longer than the typical school day. 
Counselors should be among the first to 
arrive in the morning and the last to leave 
at night. It is reasonable to expect the 
counselor's concern for the welfare for all 
students to extend to student events. The 
counselor should place attendance at 
school events high on his list of priorities 
for ways of spending his so-called “free” 
time. The counselor can be expected to 
spend more time in the school than the 
typical staff member. If this involves pe- 
riods of time prior to the opening of school 
in the fall and after the close of school in 
the spring, it seems reasonable that the 
counselor should receive remuneration over 
and beyond that which he would receive on 
the regular salary schedule. If he does not, 
the school has a right to expect the coun- 
selor will be placed on the same salary 
schedule as are the professional teachers 
on the staff. The added hours which the 
counselor spends at the school can be ex- 
pected to be offset by those spent by the 
good teacher at home preparing lessons and 
studying student papers. 

The counselor's concern for all students 
can be expected to be demonstrated through 
the priority order he assigns to the use of 
his counseling time. In view of the rela- 
tively high pupil-counselor ratio existing in 
most schools, some such priority ranking 
seems inevitable. It seems to me that a 
reasonable ranking of counseling activities 
would be: first, all seniors with respect to 
post high school plans; second, all ninth 
graders with respect to senior high school 
educational plans; third, all new students 
in the school with respect to orientation 
interviews; fourth, all students who volun- 
tarily seek the counselor's assistance; fifth, 
all students referred to counselors by teach- 
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ers; sixth, all students experiencing aca- 
demic difficulty as evidenced by gross under- 
achievement or failure; seventh, students 
exhibiting attendance and/or discipline 
problems; and eighth, students exhibiting 
serious personality problems. The coun- 
selor’s annual report to the school admin- 
istrator should reflect the degree to which 
he has been able to devote attention to 
each of the basic counseling tasks. The 
priority order I have outlined here should 
be reflected in the total amount of coun- 
seling time devoted to each task but not, 
of course, to the order in which these tasks 
are carried out. 

For example, consider the counseling task 
with the lowest priority order—counseling 
students exhibiting serious personality prob- 
lems. We have emphasized for some time 
now the inadvisability of viewing the coun- 
selor as one who should spend long hours 
in attempting to counsel the deviate stu- 
dent. Such activity is not profitable in 
that it very seldom seems to lead to posi- 
tive results. On the other hand, many 
counselors have interpreted this general 
maxim to mean they should have nothing 
to do with the deviate student. This is 
wrong. The school has a right to expect 
that the counselor will, along with other 
members of the staff, be both interested in 
and concerned about the deviate student. 
The counselor should be expected to par- 
ticipate in case conferences involving these 
students and to make positive suggestions 
regarding actions which could be taken. 
To say that the counselor is not primarily 
concerned with the treatment of behavior 
deviates is not to say he does not share 
responsibility with other staff members for 
handling of such cases. 

The School Has a Right to Expect That 
Its Counselor Will Be Constantly Striving 
to Increase His Professional Competence. 
In a field as young as guidance, our areas 
of ignorance are far more expansive than 
are the areas in which we are knowledge- 
able. The school has a right to expect that 
its counselor will be striving to keep up with 
additions to knowledge in this area through 
such activities as subscribing to and reading 
the professional literature, attending local, 
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state, and national conventions, and fre- 
quent attendance at summer school sessions 
for further graduate work. The counselor 
who fails to engage in such activities is 
simply not being fair to the school staff or 
the students whom he serves. 

Entirely apart from the counselor's at- 
tempts at self-improvement is the question 
of the counselor’s perception of his job 
when he comes to the school. Here, it 
seems the school has a right to expect that 
its counselor knows the areas in which he is 
competent and those in which he is weak- 
est. He should make thesé known to the 


school and his program of activities should 
be planned accordingly. The guidance job 


in secondary education is many faceted, and 
schools can expect counselors to operate in 
different ways and with differing emphases. 
The school’s expectations for guidance and 
the counselor’s competencies should be com- 
pared before the counselor is hired. 

An attempt is made here to outline six 
areas in which the school has a right to 
expect concrete actions on the part of its 
counselor. Parts of this presentation can 
be expected to be unpleasant or distasteful 
to many readers. If so, it is hoped that this 
is due to the fact that progress toward the 
attainment of self-insight is often painful— 
and not because what has been said is 
basically untrue. 


COMMENTS 


SUSPECT that Professor Hoyt’'s article was 
| prompted largely by a feeling of frustra- 
tion—a feeling that anyone must have when 
he attempts to specify the role and func- 
tions of school counselors. Counselor roles 
vary greatly from school to school and even 
within a given school. There is a need for 
greater specification than now exists. Yet, 
at the same time, there is a real danger that 
premature specification of roles,and func- 
tions may stifle further advancement of the 
profession. 

The point of view expressed in Dr. Hoyt’s 
paper may well be the dominant one in 
the field of guidance. Yet the expressed 
“rights” raise a number of issues around 
which there is a considerable amount of con- 
troversy. It is to two of these issues that | 
wish to react. 

The first issue is related to the use of the 
term “right.” This term has many mean- 
ings, but I am assuming the one intended by 
Professor Hoyt is “that to which one has a 
just claim.” The issue is the extent to 
which the school has a just claim on the 
counselor to perform certain functions and 
to assume certain roles. Can these claims be 
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generalized to all school counselors? It 
would seem that functions and roles can be 
dealt with only in terms of the unique pur- 
poses and organizational patterns of the 
guidance program: within particular schools 
and in terms of the way each school defines 
the job of its counselors. Undoubtedly 
many would argue that counselors should 
not be identified with an administrative 
role. Yet, in my opinion one of the most 
effective types of guidance organizations in 
California schools combines the jobs of dean 
of boys, dean of girls, and head counselor 
into a job entitled vice-principal for student 
personnel, or similar title, clearly an ad- 
ministrative role. 

Dr. Hoyt points out that counselors feel 
a lack of administrative support. Could 
this be an outcome of our efforts to disasso- 
ciate ourselves from an administrative role 
under the belief that such disassociation fa- 
cilitates the establishment of closer relation- 
ships with students and teachers? Has not 
this process of denial severed lines of eftec- 
tive communication between counselors 
and administrators which in turn has led to 
mutual misunderstandings and thus to lack 
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of support for guidance programs? Perhaps 
one counselor in a school should be closely 
identified with an administrative role. 

I am suggesting here that school counse- 
lors may play many roles, the particular 
roles determined partly by the administra- 
tive assignments, partly by their own com- 
petencies, and partly by the social complex 
within which they work. If this is true, 
then the task of specifying the roles of the 
school counselor becomes exceedingly diffi- 
cult. 

A second issue is concerned with the 
counselor’s commitment to education and 
more specifically, with the requirement for 
teaching experience. I believe only a small 
number of persons in the counseling field 
would argue that teaching experience is ir- 
relevant to the work of the school counselor. 
That actual teaching experience is the only 
way to demonstrate a commitment to edu- 
cation would have to be seriously ques- 
tioned. My purpose is not to debate the 
issue of teaching experience or no teaching 
experience. Rather, it is to urge that until 
we have better knowledge on which to op- 
erate, possibilities be kept open for experi- 
mentation with counselors recruited from a 
variety of experimental backgrounds. 

The current shortage of well-trained 
school counselors would seem to necessitate 
the utilization of personnel who have had 
counseling experience, or work with youth, 
in a variety of settings—probation officers, 
employment counselors, and yes, even coun- 
seling psychologists. Also, it may be well to 
examine the effects of present certification 
requirements on the recruitment of able 
young people into the counseling field. 
Many potentially good counselors are over- 
whelmed with the prospects of working four 
years for the A.B., another year for the 
teaching credential, teaching two years, and 
then returning for a second graduate year 
to obtain the counseling credential—a total 
a possibly eight years before he can work at 
his chosen profession. Competition for 
available counselors is great from many 
sources. The academically able student 
can find counseling positions in non-school 
settings where teaching experience is not re- 
quired. Also, he can obtain preparation 
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for these jobs in less than the eight years in- 
dicated for the school counselor. Is it pos- 
sible that in the long run, the more able 
student will be attracted to these non-school 
jobs and thus that public schools will have 
to depend on less able counselors? 

More importantly, however, is the prob- 
lem of shutting off new ideas from the 
school guidance field, if school counselors 
are recruited only from the ranks of 
teachers. Recently, a school administrator, 
unable to find a credentialed counselor 
prior to the opening of the school term, 
hired, on a half-time basis, two able young 
graduate students, neither of whom had 
teaching experience. At mid-year he re- 
ported that the experiment was quite suc- 
cessful. The two eager counselors—un- 
aware that public schools operate in rather 
well-defined ways—had kept asking why 
certain things could not be done. When 
pushed, the staff admitted that many of the 
perceived prohibitions had no basis in fact. 
According to this administrator, as a result 
of the probing and questioning by these 
two “naive” counselors, his staff became 
more inquiring and more willing to try new 
ideas. 

Some counselors need all the new ideas 
they can get. There are many unsolved 
problems—indeed we are working in the 
dark on many of them. Perhaps recruiting 
school counselors from many related areas 
will provide some of the cross-fertilization 
of ideas which is so urgently needed. 

Despite the fact that I have taken issue 
with some of the assertions made by Dr. 
Hoyt, my reaction to his paper on the whole, 
is a positive one. The needs met by school 
counselors vary from school to school, from 
state to state, and from region to region. 
As we obtain more knowledge about the ef- 
ficacy of certain organizational patterns in 
relation to these needs, it may become pos- 
sible to define the counselor's role or roles 
and it may be that the position taken by Dr. 
Hoyt is a valid one. While the knowledge 
is being obtained, articles such as the one 
by Dr. Hoyt will assist in keeping the issues 
clearly before us.—LAwreNce H. STEWART, 
Associate Professor of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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The Role of the Group 


in Patient Evaluation, Counseling, and Management 


ROBERT ROSSBERG and MARCELINE JAQUES 


HERE Is increasing reference in the recent 

professional literature to the dynamics of 
small group organization in a variety of con- 
texts including social, medical, military, in- 
dustrial, and educational settings. Interest 
in the study of the characteristics and dy- 
namics of group organization and processes 
is reflected in the separate but related litera- 
ture of sociology, group dynamics, social 
group work, group psychotherapy, and hu- 
man relations. 

Groups may be described in terms of their 
impact on the processes of self-development 
and reality testing. There are groups of 
primary impact in which the individual has 
permanent or semi-permanent member- 
ships. Also described are groups of second- 
ary impact in which the individual has 
semi-permanent membership. Finally, 
there are groups of tertiary impact in which 
the individual has semi-permanent and/or 
temporary membership. 

The assumption is made that the closer 
the group is to the patient's reality the 
higher in the order it appears. For ex- 
ample, a family group, in which the patient 
has permanent membership and which pro- 
vides the single most important setting for 
ego development and reality testing is an 
example of a group of primary impact. In 
addition, groups which are semi-permanent 
or even temporary may become groups of 
primary impact for brief periods of time if 
they are concerned with critical aspects of 
an individual's world of reality. A psycho- 
therapy group in a mental hospital setting 
may be an example of such a group. 


Rosert Rossnerc is Associate Professor and 
MARCELINE JAQues is Associate Professor and Di- 
rector of Rehabilitation Counseling, The School 
of Education, The University of Buffalo, New York. 
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The purpose of this paper is to attempt 
to relate this framework to the area of re- 
habilitation. In the context of rehabilita- 
tion we refer to the individual as the pa- 
tient. The groups of primary impact we 
have labeled Patient Groups. Groups of 
secondary impact are called Patient Related 
Groups. Groups of tertiary impact are 
called Professional and Staff Related 
Groups, and Community Related Groups. 

Certain aspects of a patient’s behavior can 
best be described in terms of his member- 
ship in a number of groups. Most attempts 
at description of patient behavior in reha- 
bilitation settings have been in a context of 
individual personality dynamics and in a 
one-to-one kind of counseling relationship. 
We suggest that there is a need for informa- 
tion regarding the social dynamics in reha- 
bilitation in as much detail as has been 
given to individual dynamics. Without 
this information, the potential therapeutic 
value of the agency, hospital, or center can- 
not be fully utilized. The assumption is 
made that a hospital, agency, or center is a 
social system. We will attempt to develop 
a frame of reference within which the pa- 
tients’ group behavior might be considered 
in some organized and systematic fashion. 

This approach seems to be consistent 
with other current approaches to patient 
treatment and care in which we look at the 
patient in the context of his family unit. 
For example, there have been suggestions 
by Ackerman [/] that the treatment of pa- 
tients ought to take place in the natural set- 
ting of the family group. There would ap- 
pear to be some similarity between the role 
structure of a family and a_ hospital. 
Kolodny [12], a social group worker, re- 
ports that he has brought groups of chil- 
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dren to the disabled patient's home and op- 
erated social group work activities in this 
context where the patient was too with- 
drawn to leave the home situation. Bring- 
ing the group to the patient and treating 
the patient in the natural setting of the 
group even in his own home, rather than 
relying on an individual one-to-one kind of 
situation produced some very positive re- 
sults, 

The traditional one-to-one counseling re- 
lationship is a deliberately contrived activity 
for the purpose of achieving particular 
therapeutic goals. To some degree and for 
some counseling goals, this traditional treat- 
ment or diagnostic relationship is artificial 
and insufficient. Some of these elements of 
artificiality or insufficiency might be over- 
come by introducing and utilizing group 
concepts in these areas. The objective is 
not to exclude the one-to-one relationship 
as either a diagnostic or therapeutic device, 
but rather to point up the need for further 
extension and expansion of the role that the 
group process may play as a diagnostic and 
treatment tool. Obviously, we are not talk- 
ing about antagonistic processes, but a con- 
cept which may very well be complementary 
in the counseling and evaluation of patients 
and which might enable us to utilize the full 
range of roles and role expectancies of pa- 
tients and the professionals who help them. 

The potential value for studying the pa- 
tient’s multiple group relationships stems 
from some of the limitations of the individ- 
ual relationship. For example, communica- 
tion barriers exist between the counselor 
and patient. One of these may be the pa- 
tient’s perception of the role of the coun- 
selor. The differences in the basic value 
and attitude systems of the professional and 
the patient may be reflected in orientation 
to particular kinds of problems or differ- 
ences in objectives. Peterson [/7] and Holl- 
ingshead and Redlich [9] point out the com- 
munication problems surrounding the value 
differences of social class and professional 
specialization. 

The utilization of a group situation may 
tend to neutralize or minimize these differ- 
ences. On one occasion while working with 
groups, Rossberg [/8] reports talking with 
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a patient who had been a participant in a 
series of group discussions. The patient re- 
marked that he had enjoyed the sessions 
and that he had said things and discussed 
ideas that had surprised him. When asked 
why he felt greater freedom to discuss some 
of these notions in a group as compared to 
an individual interview, the patient replied 
that in the group, “We outnumber you.” 
This perhaps is a rather over-simplified and 
naive illustration of the strength of the 
group as an instrument for sharing ideas 
and notions that might be interfered with 
or which might be more difficult to commu- 
nicate in the one-to-one counseling situa- 
tion. 


Management Defined 


While it is impossible to separate the 
three areas of patient evaluation, counsel- 
ing, and management, there are some dif- 
ferences which make it feasible to view 
them separately. The process of evalua- 
tion may include an information gathering 
activity where the general aim is to begin 
the formulation of realistic rehabilitation 
objectives with patients. Counseling might 
be defined as a relationship between the pa- 
tient and counselor where the primary goal 
is working together or interacting by a proc- 
ess which implements these objectives. 
Management is that part of the process 
which relates to the creation of a positive o1 
therapeutic learning environment wherein 
the activities described under the headings 
of evaluation and counseling are carried 
out. 

Management in this sense is viewed as a 
global concept which would include gen- 
eral environmental structuring in the serv- 
ice of the patient. This might be the or- 
ganizational structure of the hospital, 
center, or social agency including those ad- 
ministrative activities and attitudes which 
facilitate care and treatment, in addition to 
such things as the general psychological cli- 
mate and the architecture of the building. 
The impressions that the patient gets of a 
setting that he enters for the first time are 
involved in this concept. An implicit as- 
pect of management, then, is the psycho- 
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logical climate which is created by the fu- 
sion of personal and professional values re- 
flected in the behavior of members of the 
rehabilitation staff. Management may be 
the outward manifestation of a philosophy 
of rehabilitation or a set of values which 
are held by the particular staff responsible 
for the management of a particular institu- 
tion. 

A patient’s purpose in coming to a hospi- 
tal may be to receive treatment. A clerical 
worker, concerned only with the specifics of 
her job, such as getting a form filled out 
and releases signed, and who is not sensitive 
to the patient and his reason for being 
there creates an impression for the client of 
the setting in which he is entering. If he is 
then turned over to an attendant whose sole 
concept of what he is doing is that of trans- 
porting this patient from the reception desk 
to a receiving desk somewhere on the next 
floor and there is no concern with the pa- 
tient’s perception of the environment, the 
patient again is in contact with a behavioral 
manifestation of management. We can 
trace this process even further and if an 
hour or two elapses before the patient finally 
reaches someone, a counselor, a physician, a 
nurse, or social worker, who begins to look 
at him and his reasons for coming to the 
hospital for treatment, a series of attitudes 
is created relative to his perception of him- 
self in relation to the institution. 

The fact that the concept of climate is 
important is reflected in at least some avail- 
able data. Jaques’ [/0] study of critical 
counseling behaviors as reported by coun- 
selors and supervisors shows that about 
60 per cent of the behaviors reported were 
related to the establishment and mainte- 
nance of a therapeutic climate and the inter- 
action of working together within this cli- 
mate. 

Our objective is to examine group roles 
in patient evaluation, counseling, and man- 
agement in the rehabilitation process. 
There would seem to be basically four 
groups that have significance for this pro- 
cess. They are: (1) patient groups; (2) pa- 
tient-related groups; (3) staff-related 
groups; and (4) community-related groups. 
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Patient Groups 


Patients may feel the pull of positive va- 
lence for other patients because of similar 
disabilities or similar attitudes toward the 
situation in which they are involved. This 
common pull may stem from the fact that 
they are in a situation in which there is sig- 
nificant interaction and that all are to some 
extent in a dependency position. Patient 
groups, then, include any group of patients 
or clients who have common roots or rea- 
sons for being together. 

We lack data on how a patient or client 
gets to our facilities or agencies; events 
which led up to his arrival; what happens to 
him when he arrives. Knowledge of this 
type would be valuable in the evaluation 
and counseling process. Clausen and 
Yarrow [6] found in psychiatric hospital 
admissions that clergy, police, lawyers, and 
physicians are turned to first and that ad- 
mission is not accomplished efficiently. 

The patient may be a member of a variety 
of patient groups whose structure ranges 
from formal to informal. A formal group 
might be one organized for therapeutic or 
discussion purposes. An informal group 
might be one which is organized spontane- 
ously out of a variety of needs that a partic- 
ular patient or several other patients may 
have. 

Parsons [/5] and Caudill [5] have re- 
ferred to the value system surrounding ill- 
ness which influences patient behavior and 
carries with it certain role expectations. 
Caudill observed the influence and pressure 
of the patient group on new psychiatric pa- 
tients to assume a “patient role.” This en- 
tailed accepting the value system of the 
group and meeting certain standards of ex- 
pected role behavior. 

Groups have certain characteristics which 
may be utilized in the service of the patient. 
The value of sharing or pooling ideas, emo- 
tions, and feelings and the support and se- 
curity that comes from being able to iden- 
tify with individuals with like problems are 
two of the most obvious. The recognition 
that others have similar ideas, problems, 
and concerns may contribute to a reduction 
of anxiety which may permit the individual 
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to work with his problem a little more di- 
rectly. 

All of these characteristics are generic to 
groups on many levels and may be utilized 
in the service of the patient in a variety of 
ways. For example, intake groups may be 
feasible in public agencies such as offices of 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
where the patient comes with an expected 
amount of anxiety, apprehension, and con- 
cern about what lies ahead of him. The pa- 
tient is called upon to relate in a one-to-one 
relationship to an authority figure who has 
the power, in the patient's perception, to 
give or withold help depending on certain 
findings. It is conceivable that the setting 
of a small group might provide a much less 
threatening way for patients to learn about 
an agency and the kinds of experiences and 
services that are available to them. This 
may help them to incorporate this informa- 
tion somewhat more usefully than if the 
same information were given to them in a 
one-to-one interview situation. Other 
kinds of groups might be utilized in this 
type of setting taking advantage of the ther- 
apeutic force of the group while working 
with a variety of client problems. Role- 
playing experience relative to going out for 
job interviews has both evaluative and 
counseling aspects. We might have patients 
play the role of employers and others play 
the roles of job applicants. Questions per- 
taining to the patient’s disability and its 
relationship to the particular job may give 
the clients an opportunity to meet and work 
through this problem with the support and 
help of others with like problems. The op- 
portunity to test reality through these ex- 
periences may provide a learning situation 
in a relatively non-threatening context to 
deal with real-life kinds of problems. 

Another level of group activity that might 
be utilized in the treatment service of the 
client would be groups organized for the 
purpose of exploration of personality prob- 
lems. It is conceivable that a large num- 
ber of clients who are judged to be not 
ready for traditional rehabilitation serv- 
ices as they are offered by a variety of agen- 
cies might very well benefit from this type 
of personal adjustment activity. Certain 
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kinds of group experiences might be intro- 
duced here to help develop the client's 
readiness for vocational rehabilitation or 
other kinds of rehabilitation services. Per- 
haps an intensive or extensive group experi- 
ence might be what is indicated to prepare 
the client for the individual counseling 
which is necessary in the implementation 
of a rehabilitation plan. In the public re- 
habilitation agencies the problem of judg- 
ment of readiness for services is one which 
appears to be critical according to Jaques 
[10]. This falls on the shoulders of the in- 
dividual counselor. Perhaps this kind of 
group experience may help the counselor 
to make judgments relative to the readiness 
of the client and may help to facilitate or 
prepare the client for this process. 

In Rossberg’s [/8] study, which was con- 
ducted using the group discussion process 
with paraplegics as part of the rehabilita- 
tion treatment program, it was determined 
that the singular effectiveness of the process 
was its structuring role. The opportunity 
to discuss information relative to the re- 
habilitation process had the effect of aiding 
the clients in structuring relatively non- 
structured situations. This would tend to 
indicate that the group may be used as a 
means of helping the client to organize his 
behavior in relation to the achievement of 
rehabilitation objectives. 


Patient-Related Groups 


Another broad category of groups is that 
which we have called the patient-related 
group. Any group which would number 
among its potential members individuals 
who would be considered “important 
others” with regard to the patient would 
fit into this category. Examples of this 
classification would include parents of dis- 
abled children, wives of disabled husbands, 
siblings who have in common a disabled 
brother or sister, or members of significant 
peer groups of disabled individuals. There 
is some reference in the literature to activi- 
ties which have been conducted with pa- 
tient-related groups. For example, Taylor 
and Meyers [2/] worked with relatives of 
aphasic patients. This approach was re- 
peated in the studies of Taylor and Ross- 
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berg (20]. Work with parents of mentally 
retarded youngsters, with children with cere- 
bral palsy and their parents, with parents 
of hard of hearing youngsters, and with 
families of mentally-ill patients is also re- 
ported [/4]. If we believe, as would be in- 
dicated by some of the theoretical develop- 
ments in the area of somato-psychology, 
that the patient's adjustment is related sig- 
nificantly to his perception by these “im- 
portant others” and that he cannot adjust 
to a disability except in a social context, 
then working with groups of individuals 
who are going to have primary contact with 
the patient certainly becomes part of the 
therapeutic process. 

In addition, patient-related groups can be 
extremely helpful in the evaluation process, 
as we may get information from a different 
point of view, with regard to the patient or 
to his relationships that we may not be able 
to get in any other way. If we believe that 
part of the therapeutic process involves 
dealing with attitudes toward the self and 
that these attitudes are affected by the at- 
titudes of principal participants in the en- 
vironment, then it is important to deal with 


these principal participants. It may be pos- 
sible to change the patient's attitude toward 
the self by working with the attitudes and 
feelings of significant people in the patient's 


environment. This is consistent with the 
approach in individual psychotherapy with 
children where the parents are involved 
in a therapeutic relationship during treat- 
ment of the youngster. The principle ap- 
plies to the rehabilitation process as well 
and attempting to deal with the patient's 
environment in some way, where possible, 
would certainly contribute to both evalua- 
tion and counseling goais. The patients’ 
families should be more actively involved in 
rehabilitation programs. Cote, Dancey and 
Saucier [7] describe a program in Montreal 
where a close, selected member of the fam- 
ily lived with the patient. This research 
program involved 230 patients and the se- 
lected relatives. 

The same dynamics which apply to pa- 
tient groups as mentioned above would ap- 
ply to patient-related groups. The concept 
of sharing and pooling ideas, the notions of 
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support and security, and the reduction of 
anxiety by the recognition that others 
might be facing similar problems and grap- 
pling with similar ambivalent feelings might 
pave the way for certain kinds of develop- 
ment taking place in these “important 
others.” Learning how to deal with am- 
bivalent attitudes and feelings toward pa- 
tients, learning how to behave with the pa- 
tient, or how to deal with different kinds 
of problems as they arise might result from 
this kind of group sharing. 

We tend to overlook the fact that these 
principal participants in the patient's en- 
vironment have problems of their own to 
work out relative to the patient's adjustment 
and that what are referred to as ambivalent 
feelings might be related to guilt over hav- 
ing negative feelings toward the particular 
patient. The overwhelming impact of the 
responsibility of incorporating a disabled 
individual into the family constellation may 
be profitably explored in an accepting group 
setting. The sheer weight of this responsi- 
bility may be reduced by the opportunity 
to share this with individuals who are facing 
similar kinds of problems. 

The counselor may see his client in in- 
dividual counseling for one or two hours 
a week or at the most perhaps five hours 
a week for intensive work; whereas, for 
practical purposes all the rest of the client's 
time may be spent in the company of these 
“important others.” The therapeutic po- 
tential of helping the “important others” 
work through some of their own attitudes 
which may affect patient adjustment seems 
to be a major issue to consider. 


Professional and Staff-Related Groups 


The third category would be the pro- 
fessional and staff-related groups. These 
would include groups that are commonly 
called the professional team in rehabilita- 
tion. In addition, it would encompass 
groups which are not commonly conceived 
of as part of the team but which are none 
the less staff groups which affect the patient. 
For example, attendants in a rehabilitation 
center or clerical workers in a social agency 
might constitute part of this non-profes- 
sional staff group. 
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There has been relatively little research 
in the area of team relationship. White- 
house [22, 23], Patterson [/6], Zander, et 
al. [24], and others have written about the 
necessity of democratic principles applied to 
team activities. We know very little about 
the perception of certain members of the 
team by other members of the team. Cald- 
well [4] suggests that proféssional differ- 
ences arise from perceptions of the individ- 
ual specific to his training. Caudill [5] ob- 
served in a mental hospital ward that differ- 
ent combination of staff on duty seemed to 
affect the social grouping of patients. 

We need to know more about the dynam- 
ics of the intra-team relationships and the 
decision-making process. Esther Lucille 
Brown of the Russell Sage Foundation sug- 
gests that another member of a team be 
added, a member who had no responsibility 
for patient services, whose role it would be 
to observe and to evaluate inter- and intra- 
team relationships on the basis that this 
would affect the services directly. Related 
to this, of course, would be willingness or 
desire on the part of teams to examine their 
own motivations. One study which might 
be mentioned here is Brooks's [3] recent 
study which attempted to get at attitudes 
of team members toward basic philosoph- 
ical principles of team work. Another 
study', while not directly related to team re- 
lationships had to do with the perceptions 
of the vocational counselor by members of 
the professional staff of a Veteran's Adminis- 
tration Hospital. Caudill [5] reports that 
status and role of the staff affected the 
amount of participation, with the senior 
staff talking most, the residents next, and 
the other personnel and nurses least. It 
was further found that within the senior 
staff the head of the hospital talked most 
and the supervisor of nurses talked more 
than the other nurses. In addition, senior 
medical staff had the lowest proportion of 
unresolved topics compared to number of 
topics introduced. This, too, followed a 
status scale with nurses last. In other 
words, those of high status talked most 


‘Unpublished paper in preparation by John 
Brochard, Rutgers; Sheldon Grand and Marvin § 
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about what they wanted to talk about and 
resolved the issues. Those of low status 
talked least but when they introduced a 
problem, the problem tended to be left un- 
resolved. We believe that the kind of com- 
munication that takes place interprofes- 
sionally probably affects patient services 
and, consequently, the total rehabilita- 
tion process. Schwartz [/9] pointed out 
that much of the communication among 
team members is on an effective level. Cer- 
tainly these subtle influences and emotional 
overtones in intrateam relationships ought 
to be described and considered in other re- 
habilitation settings. 

In one rehabilitation center, the particu- 
lar staff group that had the most patient 
contact in terms of number of hours in close 
association with patients was not a profes- 
sional group but the attendants. In an at- 
tempt to affect the attitudes of this particu- 
lar group, a series of group discussions was 
undertaken relative to the attendant’s atti- 
tudes toward their patients and toward the 
institution. What was amazing was that 
they were lacking certain very basic infor- 
mation relative to the medical situation of 
the patients. For example, they did not 
know why quadraplegic patients have to 
be turned at frequent intervals. Once some 
of this type of information was given, the 
reasons why they were asked to perform 
certain tasks became clearer and they were 
able to perform these tasks with much more 
positive motivation. 

The same thing might be true of clerical 
workers in a social agency, of receptionists, 
elevator operators, and all those individuals 
with whom the client in the rehabilitation 
center or agency might come in contact. 
Some orientation and opportunity to work 
through feelings and attitudes toward the 
patient is needed by all staff. Perhaps the 
addition of a social scientist (social psy- 
chologist or anthropologist) to our centers, 
hospitals, and agencies for the express pur- 
pose of observing our operations might 
greatly improve and facilitate our rehabili- 
tation efforts. Some settings, particularly 
the Veterans Administration Hospitals, are 
attempting to implement this concept by in- 
cluding social psychologists on their staffs. 
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Community-Related Groups 


The fourth group that we want to con- 
sider is the community group. This area 
can perhaps be divided into two broad 
categories: (a) specific community groups 
and (b) general community groups. An 
example of a specific group might be the 
community of the agency that the patient 
came to for treatment or of the hospital 
or the rehabilitation center. We might 
illustrate this by the case of the patient 
who comes to a State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation agency for treatment. The moment 
he approaches the building, he is part of a 
specific community. The area in which the 
building is located and its architecture con- 
tribute to his perception of the specific com- 
munity. The community also consists of 
people who give information in the lobby, 
elevator operators, the people who ride on 
the elevator with him who may develop 
certain attitudes toward him a. he as.:s a 
question or gets off at a particular floor in 
the building. In addition, the receptionist, 
maintenance workers who are working on 
the floor, and the general physical configu- 
ration of the particular agency are part of 
this community. The place where he is 
asked to wait for his appointment, me- 
chanics for consummating his appointment, 
the kinds of literature available for him are 
part of this community and make up the 
total aura which helps to create his percep- 
tion of the agency. The social psychology 
of agencies has been fairly well ignored as 
an area of research in our attempt to under- 
stand those variables affecting client prog- 
ress, although there is some concern with 
this area in the secial work literature. We 
have little idea of what effect the character- 
istics of this specific community might have 
on the patient’s attitudes or perception of 
service within the agency. It may be that 
attitudes are created and developed before 
the client has been seen for the initial inter- 
view. 

Other specific community groups to which 
the patient might belong might be those 
involving his particular occupational spe- 
cialty, its manifestations in a union, or the 
particular company in which he works. 
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The attitudes of these groups, their sup- 
port or nonsupport, would be of major im- 
portance in helping to create the set of the 
patient toward rehabilitation. 

The second aspect of community-related 
groups is referred to here as the General 
Community Group. This includes the sub- 
cultural groups and the social class identifi- 
cation reflected in the neighborhood in 
which the patient resides and the peer 
groups to which he relates. The influence 
of these groups may be more subtle than 
those of the specific groups mentioned pre- 
viously. In this area would be included the 
entire contribution of cultural and _ cross- 
cultural attitudes toward disability. There 
are very few studies in this area although 
we have some knowledge of how some cul- 
tures perceive disability [8, //]. We need 
to know more about the value systems ot 
certain cultural groups and social classes 
as they relate to disability and treatment. 

The relations of the agency, hospital, or 
center to the outside community require 
considerable study. We all too frequently 
lose track of our patients on discharge. 


Outpatient services, half-way houses, more 
family contact are small attempts being 
made to relate the hospital and the com- 


munity in patient service. Hollingshead 
and Redlich [9], Barker and Wright [2], 
and the Kansas City Community Study [/3] 
may provide helpful models for this kind of 
investigation. 

In summary, we have suggested that the 
settings in which patients are evaluated, 
counseled, and managed are parts of a so- 
cial system. The nature of this social inter- 
action may affect therapeutic progress. 
There have been limited and diffuse efforts 
to describe these processes as they influence 
the patient's rehabilitation efforts. We have 
proposed that a systematic and detailed ap- 
proach be made to understanding group be- 
havior in four basic rehabilitation groups: 
Patient Groups, Patient-Related Groups, 
Staff-Related Groups, Community-Related 
Groups. We have suggested that this frame 
of reference relates to the impact of these 
groups on patients’ opportunities for self- 
development and reality testing. 
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The Effectiveness of Interpreting 
Freshman Counseling-Test Scores 
to Parents in a Group Situation 


LOUIS M. HERMAN and MARTIN L. ZEIGLER 


a WEEKDAY of the summer, as part of 
a pre-registration testing and counsel- 
ing program for freshmen matriculating in 
the fall, the Division of Counseling of the 
Pennsylvania State University conducts 
group test-interpretations for the parents of 
these freshmen. An entering student is re- 
quired to be at the University one day dur- 
ing the summer for individual interpreta- 
tion of counseling tests taken earlier in the 
summer or spring and is urged to bring 
his parents with him. About 90 per cent of 
the students do bri..z one or both parents 
and while the students are receiving indi- 
vidual test interpretations, the parents re- 
ceive the group interpretations. 

The group interpretations are embodied 
in a lecture program of somewhat larger 
scope. This lecture program consists of a 
welcome to the University, a briefing on its 
academic and social standards, a description 
of the functions and available services of 
the Division of Counseling, and an explana- 
tion of the counseling tests administered to 
the students and their meaning.’ In addi- 
tion, periodic breaks occur in the lecture 
to provide an individual interpretation to 
each parent of his child's scores on the tests 
and to explain the predictions made con- 
cerning the child's long-range vocational in- 
terests and his probable grade-point average 
in his first semester. The individual inter- 


Louts M. Herman is Research Assistant and Mar- 
TIN L. Ze1GLerR is Director, Student Affairs Research, 
The Pennsylvania State University, University Park. 


The tests are: the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory [/], the General Mathematics Test Num- 
ber VI [3], the Pennsylvania College Placement Test 
in English [2], the Pennsylvania State University 
Academic Aptitude Examination [6], the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank [8]. 
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pretations are conducted by the director of 
the Division (who is the lecturer) and about 
two to three graduate assistants who simply 
circulate through the lecture hall to the 
seats of each parent to discuss individual 
problems. The entire program lasts about 
three hours. About one-third of this time 
is spent on the explanation of the tests and 
another third on the individual interpre- 
tations. The average daily attendance at 
these meetings is about 70 parents; about 
half of this number are mother-father pairs, 
and of the remaining half the majority are 
usually mothers. 

The aim of this study was to evaluate the 
effectiveness of the lectures and interpre- 
tations in conveying desired information 
and attitudes to the parents. The meas- 
urement of effectiveness is by means of pre- 
and post-lecture questionnaires dealing with 
the above outlined areas of the program. 

Literature closely relevant to the focus of 
the present study is sparse. Parker [7] 
studied the recall of test data interpretation 
by veterans completing counseling. He 
found about 65 per cent accuracy for im- 
mediate recall of aptitudes and abilities 
and 56 per cent for recall of interests. In 
both cases, the errors or recall were pre- 
dominately distortions on the negative side. 

Kamm and Wrenn [5] administered ques- 
tionnaires before and several days after vo- 
cational and educational counseling. No 
quantitative findings are reported but client 
acceptance was related to such things as 
counseling “atmosphere,” “readiness” of the 
client for counseling help, and the relevance 
of the presented information to the client's 
own immediate problems. 

In another qualitative study, Hoover and 
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Micka [4] asked parents of high school stu- 
dents to complete Kuder Preference Records 
according to their perceived interests of 
their children and compared these records 
with the records of the children. It is re- 
ported that harmonious family relation- 
ships exist in cases of close agreement be- 
tween the records of the parents and the 
children and conflicting home situations in 
cases of marked discrepancies between the 
records. 


The Questionnaires? 


The Pre-Lecture Questionnaire. This 
consisted of 18 questions, some of which 
were compound. Nine questions related to 
the attitudes of the parents toward academic 
standards, psychological testing, the choos- 
ing of a vocation, and Penn State. Three 
questions asked parents to rate aspects of 
their children’s personalities and another 
three asked for academic ability ratings, all 
on five-point scales. The parents also rated 
their children’s interests in the various oc- 
cupations listed on the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test and indicated the letter-grade 
average which they believed their children 
would attain in their first semester at Penn 
State. 

The Post-Lecture Questionnaire. This 
consisted of 38 questions, the first 18 being 
a replication of the pre-lecture question- 
naire. An additional 16 questions were of 
the multiple-choice type and dealt with 
specific points covered in the lecture and 
interviews. The remaining questions were 
of the check-list anc’ open-ended type and 
asked for opinions of the lecture and the 
individual interviews. 


Methods 


The questionnaires were administered on 
two days of the summer of 1958 to all par- 
ents attending the group counseling pro- 


gram. Taste | shows the number of par- 
ents who attended on each of the two days, 
the number administered each of the ques- 
tionnaires, and the final reduced numbers 


7A more complete description of the specific 
items in the questionnaires is included in the Re- 
sults section. 
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TABLE | 
The Number of Parents Administered and 


Completing Questionnaires at the Lecture 
Program 


No. Initially 
Administered No. Completing 
Pre- Post- Pre-  Post- 


lecture lecture lecture lecture 


Total 
No. 


Groups Attending 


Day-1 71 43 71 
Day-2 53 32 53 


Torats* 


* Only the totals used in the analysis of the re- 
sults are shown. 


used in the study as a result of errors in 
completion of some questionnaires. The 
group of 69 completing the pre-lecture ques- 
tionnaire was randomly chosen. Subse- 
quent analyses of the responses of the Day-1 
group versus the Day-2 group showed only 
small, nonsignificant differences. These 
two groups were therefore combined in an- 
alyzing the data. 

The 116 parents completing the post- 
lecture questionnaire comprised the 69 who 
had completed the pre-lecture and the re- 
maining 47 parents who had not. This 
latter group served as a control to test the 
effects of administration of the pre-lecture 
questionnaire on post-lecture answers. Sub- 
sequent analyses of differences between these 
two groups on 21 factual and attitude ques- 
tions of the post-lecture questionnaire found 
no significant differences on 20 of the ques- 
tions. It can be concluded, therefore, that 
administration of the pre-lecture question- 
naire did not have a significant effect on 
post-lecture answers. 


Results and Discussion 


Changes Induced by the Lecture and In- 
terviews. A comparison of pre- and post- 
lecture answers of the 69 parents completing 
both questionnaires was made to evaluate 
the effects of the program in the following 
areas: 

Attitudes. The first nine questions were 
in the form of statements and the parents 
were asked to circle either “yes” or “no,” 
depending upon whether or not they agreed 
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with the statement. Statements were 
phrased as either favorable or unfavorable 
toward Penn State, psychological tests, aca- 
demic achievement, and parental influence. 
The “desirable” answers were those which 
were the more realistic, psychologically 
healthier, etc., alternative. For example, 
a “yes” answer is desirable for “Aptitude 
tests can fairly accurately predict how well 
a student will do in his college work,” but 
a “no” is desirable for “Penn State is too 
large a university to be able to pay much 
attention to an individual student during 
his college career.’ TABLE 2 shows the pro- 


TABLE 2 


Proportions of Parents Answering Attitude Ques- 

tions in the Desired Directions on the Pre- and 

Post-Lecture Questionnaires and the Significance 
of Changes 


Post- 
lecture 
Proportion 


Pre- 
Question No. of lecture 
No. Parents* Proportion 


0. .89 2. 
.00 
67 
.69 
83 
90 
83 
.94 
85 


Critical 
Ratiot 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 


* The total number varied because some parents 
did not answer every question. 

t Critical ratio required for criterion level of sig- 
nificance of 0.05 is 1.96. 

t Null hypothesis rejected. 


portion of parents answering each item in 
the desired direction and the significance of 
changes from pre- to post-lecture. It is 
clear that a majority of parents held desired 
attitudes before the lecture and that the 
lecture was fairly successful in increasing 
this majority. 

Evaluations of Personality Characteristics 
of Their Children. The 69 parents rated 
their children both before and after the lec- 
ture on three five-point scales corresponding 
respectively to the stability-instability, in- 
dependence-dependence, and dominance- 
submission scales of the Bernreuter Person- 
ality Inventory [/]. During the lecture 
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each parent was provided with an IBM card 
summarizing his child’s scores on the Bern- 
reuter and an interpretation of the test as a 
whole was then made to the group. In ad- 
dition, parents were encouraged to ask 
questions of the lecturer concerning the test 
or the specific scores of their children. 

A comparison of the parents’ pre-lecture 
ratings with the Bernreuter ratings showed 
that on each of the three scales at least 50 
per cent of the parents rated their children 
higher (overraters) than did the Bernreuter 
(.e., more stable, more independent, more 
dominant), and no more than 20 per cent 
rated them lower (underraters). Post-lec- 
ture ratings found slightly less than half of 
the overraters and about one-third of the 
underraters shifting their estimates closer 
to that of the Bernreuter. Most of the re- 
mainder “stood pat,” but a very small num- 
ber did shift away from the Bernreuter rat- 
ings. Of the approximate 25 per cent of 
parents giving pre-lecture ratings agreeing 
with the Bernreuter, about four out of five 
again gave these ratings on the post-lecture. 
In summary, it is seen that the majority of 
parents initially overrated their children, 
and a relatively few underrated them. The 
program appears to have been fairly effec- 
tive in inducing post-lecture shifts toward 
the Bernreuter in many of these parents’ 
ratings. 

Fvaluation of Vocational Interests of 
Thetr Children. On both the pre- and post- 
lectures, the parents were presented with a 
set of 35 occupations taken from the men’s 
version of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank and a set of 22 occupations taken from 
the women’s version. The parents chose the 
set appropiate to the sex of their children 
and indicated for each occupation whether 
their children’s interests were “very different 
from,” “very much like,” or “neither very 
different nor very like” people engaged in 
that occupation. During the lecture the 
Strong test was explained and each parent 
received an IBM card summarizing his 
child’s scores on that test. The lecturer 
and assistants then spoke individually with 
each parent, summarizing and interpreting 
the test results. 

There were 49 parents of the total of 69 
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66 
69 
69 
65 34+ 
69 67+ 
69 05 
67 03t 
68 88 
66 60 


TABLE 3 


The Mean Number of Occupations on which Parents’ Ratings of Their Children’s Interests Agreed with 
the Ratings of the Strong on the Pre- and the Post-lecture Questionnaires and the Significance of 
Changes 


No. of No. of 
Parents Occu- 
Rating pations 


Mean No. 
of Agree- 
ments, Pre- 


Sex of 
Child 


= 


Critical 
Ratio or 
t Ratio* 


Mean No. 
of Agree- 
ments, Post- 


S.D. 


13.9 


Male 49 35 
Female 9 22 


* Critical ratio required for 0.05 level of significance was 1.96; t ratio required for 8 df was 2.31. 


t Null hypothesis rejected. 


who rated the 35 male occupations and nine 
parents who rated the 22 occupations for 
women.’ TasLe 3 summarizes the results 
of these parental ratings as compared with 
the objective ratings given by the Strong. 
It shows that there was a significant in- 
crease in agreement with the Strong from 
the pre- to the post-lecture for those rat- 
ing males but not for those rating females. 
The lack of significance in the latter case 
is probably accounted for by the smal] N 
involved. 

Estimation of Academic Abilities of Their 
Children. (a) General ability. On two 
questions, the parents were asked to rate the 
academic abilities of their children on a five- 
point scale ranging from considerably be- 
low to considerably above the average. On 
the first question they rated against the 
indicated standard of other entering Penn 
State freshmen and on the second against 
the standard of the general United States 
population. During the lecture the Penn- 
sylvania State University Aptitude Exami- 
nation (PAE) was explained and each par- 
ent received a Profile of Academic Abilities 
(Profile) summarizing his child’s scores on 
the PAE and showing graphically his abili- 
ties as compared with other Penn State 
freshmen and with the general population 
[6, 9]. Following this, individual inter- 
views were conducted with each parent and 
further interpretations were made. 

Tasce 4 shows the results of these ratings 


* Sixty of 69 parents represented males. Because 
of errors made by the parents, only 49 of the 60 
questionnaires were usable for this item. All nine 
questionnaires representing women students were 
usable. 


on the pre-lecture and the changes in rat- 
ings occurring on the post-lecture. It is 
seen that the tendency to overrate again 
appeared when the standard of other Penn 
State freshmen was applied, but that there 
were gross underratings of their children’s 
abilities when the standard was the general 
population. The program appeared rela- 
tively less influential in effecting changes in 
this area than it did in preceding areas, as 
evidenced by the large majority of parents 
who either inappropriately repeated their 
pre-lecture ratings on the post-lecture ques- 
tionnaire or inappropriately changed them, 
é.g., repeating initially high ratings, chang- 
ing initially accurate ratings, raising ini- 
tially high ratings. However, in the case 
of over and underraters, there were more 
appropriate than inappropriate changes. 
(b) Preparations in a specific school sub- 
ject. The parents rated their children’s 
preparation for college work in areas of 
arithmetic, algebra, grammar, vocabulary, 
reading, and spelling by means of a five- 
point scale ranging from “very poorly pre- 
pared” to “very well prepared.” The stu- 
dents had been objectively measured in 
these areas by means of the PAE and the 
Pennsylvania College Placement Test in 
English [2]. These tests and the scoring of 
them were explained during the lecture 
while each parent viewed his child’s scores 
in these areas as presented on the Profile. 
The 69 parents gave a total of 414 pre- 
lecture ratings for the six subjects. Of this 
total, 295 ratings differed from the Profile 
ratings; the majority of these differences 
represented ratings higher than the Profile. 
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On the post-lecture, 42 per cent of these 
initially different ratings were changed in 
the direction of the Profile, but 52 per cent 
were not changed, and six per cent were 
changed even further away from it. It ap- 
pears that the tendency to initially overrate 
is again evidenced. The program was suc- 
cessful, however, in immediately changing 
the expressed views of a large number of 
parents in the desired direction, but a ma- 
jority of parents either persisted in or 
changed their views inappropriately as 
judged by objective measurements. 

(c) Prediction of average in first semester. 
Parents predicted the letter-grade average 
their children would earn in. their first 
semester by circling one of 11 letter grades 
from A, A—, B+ through D—. The Profile, 
using multiple regression formulas based on 
PAE scores and high school rank, made a 
similar prediction. On the pre-lecture, 65 
of the 69 parents predicted a higher letter 
grade for their children than did the Pro- 
file, three predicted the same grade, and 
only one predicted lower. On the post- 
lecture 42 of the 65 lowered their estimate, 
21 repeated them, and two raised them. 
Again, the marked tendency of parents to 


overestimate the abilities of their children 
as compared with objective measurement is 
noted. In general though, the lectures and 
interviews seemed to have effected at least 
temporary changes toward more realistic 
estimations in a large number of parents. 

Knowledges Acquired During the Lec- 
ture and Interviews. General knowledge. 
Thirteen multiple-choice questions, unique 
to the post-lecture questionnaire, dealt with 
specific facts covered during the lecture, e.g., 
the meaning of a student's predicted grade- 
point average and the purposes of the vari- 
ous tests administered the students. The 
total of 116 parents was used in evaluating 
the answers for all questions except for one 
in which a significant difference was found 
between the pre- and post-lecture groups. 
Taste 5 summarizes the results on these 
questions by comparing the proportion of 
parents choosing the right answer with the 
proportion expected by chance. It is seen 
that with the exception of question seven, 
the proportion of parents choosing the cor- 
rect alternative significantly exceeded 
chance expectations. 

Knowledge of their children. Two post- 
lecture questions listed nine subject areas 


TABLE 4 
Comparison of 69 Parents’ Pre-lecture Ratings of the Academic Abilities of Their Children with Rat- 


ings Assigned by the Profile and with Post-lecture Changes Shown 


Pre-lecture Ratings 


(7) 


% of Parents 

Rating Child 

Higher Than 
Profile 


Standard Agatnst 
Which Parents and 
Profile Rated 


(3) 
% of Parents 
Rating Child 
Lower Than 
Profile 


(2) 
% of Parents 
Rating Child 
Same as Pro- 


file 


Other Penn State 
Freshmen 

The General 
Population 


43.1 


3.0 


43.1 13.8 


42.9 54.1 


Post-lecture Changes 


% of (1) Who 
Repeated 
Rating 


Lowered 
Rating 


Raised 
Rating 


Repeated 


Rating 


% of (3) Who 
Repeated 
Rating 


% of (2) Who 
Changed 
Rating 


Lowered 
Rating 


Raised 
Rating 


Other Penn State 
Freshmen 

The General 
Population 


3.5 66.7 


.too few cases 


70.0 30.0 20.0 70.0 10.0 


33.3 46.7 56.8 37.8 5.4 
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such as mathematics, paragraph reading, 
and vocabulary, and asked parents to check 
those areas in which the Profile had indi- 
cated their children were weak and those 
in which it had indicated they were strong. 
The correlation between the number of 
weak areas the parents correctly indicated 
and the number of weak areas listed by the 
Profile was 0.70 (N = 116); a similar corre- 
lation for the strong areas was 0.51. In both 
cases, parents tended to check fewer areas 
than the Profile had indicated. The high 
correlations, however, indicate fairly accu- 
rate recall. 

Evaluation of the Program by the Par- 
ents. The post-lecture questionnaire asked 
for opinions of the lecture and individual 
interviews through both open-ended and 
check-list type questions. <A total of 116 
parents was scored. On the open-ended 
questions about one-third of the parents 
Of the remainder who 
answered, the ratio of favorable to un- 
favorable comments about 9 to 1. 
Three check-list type questions evaluated 
different of the interviews and 
found about three-fourths of the parents 


gave no response. 
was 


aspec ts 


checking alternatives favorable to the inter- 
views. 


Summary 

A total of 69 parents of entering fresh- 
men attending a special program on the 
results of their children’s counseling tests 
completed a questionnaire before and after 
the program. A second group of 47, a con- 
trol on the effect of the administration of 
the first questionnaire on post-program an- 
swers, received a post-program questionnaire 
only. Measured by the questionnaires were 
the parents’ attitudes and changes in atti- 
tude toward academic achievement, the 
University, and psychological testing; their 
rating, and changes in ratings of their chil- 
drven’s academic abilities, vocational inter- 
ests, and broad personality characteristics; 
their immediate recall of specific facts 
covered during the program by a lecturer; 
and their opinions of the program. 

It was found that administration of the 
questionnaire before the program had no 
marked effect on responses given at the con- 
clusion of the program. Specific findings on 
the questionnaires were: 


TABLE 5 
The Number and Proportion of 116 Parents Correctly Answering Post-test Questions Based on 


Specific Points Covered in the Lecture, with Chi-Square Values Based on Frequencies 


Chance 
Probability No. of Proportion 
of Correct Parents of Parents Cha-Square 
Question Answer Correct Correct Values* 

1 0.25 39 0.34 4.60§ 
2 0.25 82 0.71 129.14§ 
3 0.25 45 0.39 11.77§ 
4 0.20 70 0.60 119.79§ 
5 0.25 57 0.49 36.048 
6 0.25 51 0.44 22.25§ 
7 0.50 23f 0.20 42.24§ 
8 0.33 93 0.80 188 .32§ 
9 0.50 95 0.82 47 .20§ 
10 0.20 107 0.92 382. 65§ 
11 0.25 83 0.72 134.07§ 
12 0.25 96 0.83 206 . 39§ 
"3 0.25 36t 0.52 28 .18§ 


rect alternatives and no others. 


* Chi-square value for criterion level of significance of 0.05 with 1 df is 3.84. 
t Two of the four alternatives were correct in this question. 


Number refers to parents checking both cor- 


+ Total number for this question was 69 parents, the number taking both the pre- and post-lecture, since 
this group differed significantly on this question from the group taking the post-lecture only. 


Null hypothesis rejected. 
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1. A majority of parents before the pro- 
gram held attitudes favorable to the goals 
of the program and this number generally 
increased significantly after the program. 

2. Prior to the program, most parents 
rated the personality characteristics and 
academic abilities of their children higher 
than did respectively the Bernreuter Per- 
sonality Inventory and the Pennsylvania 
State University Academic Aptitude Exami- 
nation. After the program, a large number 
of parents, though generally not a majority, 
shifted their ratings to correspond more 
closely to the Bernreuter and the Academic 
Aptitude test. 

3. A comparison of parent vocational in- 
terest ratings of their children before the 
lecture with their children’s scores on the 
Strong Vocational Interest Test showed a 
mean agreement of 13.9 out of 35 occupa- 
tions for males, and 9.9 out of 22 occupa- 
tions for females. After the program the 
mean agreement in the case of males rose 
significantly to 17.8 occupations; for females 
there was a nonsignificant increase to 12.2 
occupations. 

1. Immediate recall of a number of spe- 
cific facts covered in the lecture significantly 
exceeded chance expectations in all but one 
case. In addition, the parents acquired a 


good deal of knowledge concerning the 
strengths and weaknesses of their progeny 
in various school subjects. 

5. A very large majority of parents ex- 
pressed favorable opinions of all aspects of 
the program. 
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FIRST INDIAN SEMINAR HELD ON COLLEGE LEVEL GUIDANCE 


The Department of Education of Allahabad University, India, spon- 
sored a three-day seminar in late January, 1961, on “Guidance at the Col- 


lege and University Level.” 


Dr. Perin H. Metha, Director of the Central 


Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance and former Columbia 
University student, and John Odgers, Guidance Specialist with T.C.M. 


served as outside resource persons. 


The event has special significance 


since this was the first seminar to focus on guidance at this level ever held 


in India. 


Octeber, 1961 
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Selection of College Scholarship Students: 
Statistical vs. Clinical Methods 


NED A. ROSEN and JOHN W. VAN HORN 


determine the relative effectiveness of 
the method used by the Purdue Scholar- 
ship Office in selecting scholarship recipi- 
ents prior to 1960 and two other possible 
selection methods based exclusively on test 
scores and rank in high school graduating 
class. These three methods were: 

A. The method used by the Scholarship 
Office prior to 1960. Approximately one- 
third of the scholarship considerees under 
this system were screened out on the basis of 
a multiple cut-off score using the Scholar- 
ship Qualifying Test published by the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. The 
remaining two-thirds were then considered 
in terms of SQT scores, high school rank 
and size of graduating class, recommenda- 
tions from principals and teachers, applica- 
tion form data, and, in many cases, inter- 
views. Decisions were usually arrived at in 
group conferences involving a committee 
of Dean’s Office and Scholarship Office per- 
sonnel. 

B. Full rather than partial statistical 
use of SQT scores in combination with 
high school rank with no committee evalu- 
ation. The researchers employed a stand- 
ard prediction equation for this approach 
with empirically derived weights for the 
predictors. 

C. Full statistical use of Purdue Place- 


Tae PRIMARY PURPOSE of this study was to 


Nep A. Rosen, former Acting Director, and Joun 
W. VAN Horn were with the Division of Educational 
Reference, Purdue University, at the time of this 
study. Dr. Rosen is now Assistant Professor of 
Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York. 

The study was conducted at the request and with 
the full cooperation of Dr. Jean Harvey of the 
Purdue University Scholarship Office. The authors 
are also indebted to Dr. H. H. Remmers, Director of 
the Division of Educational Reference. 
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ment Test scores in combination with high 
school rank with no committee evaluation. 
Method A required considerable profes- 
sional level time and effort which is worth 
while if it produces better results than 
some other, less costly method. Methods B 
and C, on the other hand, can be adminis- 
tered with a minimum of time and effort 
because most of the work would be per- 
formed by trained clerks and IBM ma- 
chines. 
The over-all study was divided into two 
phases: 
I. Validation—1958, Ist semester 
II. Cross-validation—1958, Ist and 2nd se- 
mester. 


The first phase involved the determination 
of the validities of the various predictors 
mentioned earlier, i.e., how well did they 
predict first semester grade point index? 
This analysis was based on a sample of stu- 
dents who entered Purdue in 1958. The 
second phase was a cross-check on another 
sample of students who also entered in 
1958. Financial need was controlled in 
Phase II. 

An analysis of the Purdue University 
scholarship application blank was also 
made to determine whether it would con- 
tribute to the prediction of academic suc- 
cess. This will be described in a separate 
section of this report. 

Although this was essentially an applied 
research study conducted to solve a particu- 
lar problem at Purdue University, the 
study is relevant to the professional issue 
of clinical versus statistical prediction dis- 
cussed by Meehl [3, 4]. In one of his treat- 
ments of this topic Meehl [3] said, “It is 
my personal hunch. . .that a very consider- 
able fraction of clinical time is being irra- 
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tionally expended in the attempt to do, by 
dynamic formulations and staff confer- 
ences, selective and prognostic jobs that 
could be done more efficiently, in a small 
fraction of the clinical time, and by less 
skilled and lower paid personnel through 
the systematic and persistent cultivation of 
complex (but still clerical) statistical 
methods. This would free the skilled cli- 
nician for therapy and research, for both of 
which skilled time is so sorely needed.” 
Although Meehl did not commit himself to 
either the clinical or statistical side of this 
issue he summarized several research studies 
having a bearing on the matter [/, 5-7]. 
After reviewing these Meeh! said, “In spite 
of the defects and ambiguities present, let 
me emphasize the brute fact that we have 
here, depending upon one’s standards for 
admission as relevant, from 16 to 20 studies 
involving a comparison of clinical and ac- 
tuarial methods, in all but one of which the 
predictions made actuarially were either 
approximately equal or superior to those 
made by a clinician” (emphasis in the 
original). The present study should add 
more fuel to the fire. 


Phase | 


Procedure. Three sub-groups, all of 
which took the 1957 Scholarship Qualify- 
ing Test in high school and entered Pur- 
due University as freshmen in September, 
1958, were included in this phase of the 
study—those who: (1) were given scholar- 
ship application blanks and were subse- 
quently awarded scholarships (“Awarded 
Group”); (2) were given application blanks 
but were not awarded scholarships (“De- 
nied Group”); and (3) received no applica- 
tion blank from the Purdue Scholarship 
Office because of low SQT scores (“Not 
Considered Group”). The three groups 
combined totaled approximately 1,100. Of 
these, a random sample of 290 students was 
drawn, approximately 25 per cent of the to- 
tal group. The total group of 1,100 rep- 
resented about one-third of the entire 
freshman class; the two-thirds who were 
not included expressed no interest in a 
scholarship and were not involved in the 
scholarship program in any way. 
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The predictor variables included were 
the SQT Verbal score (X,), the SQT 
Quantitative score (X,), rank in high school 
graduating class (Xs), the Purdue Place- 
ment Test score in English (X,), and the 
Purdue Placement Test score in Mathe- 
matics (X;). The percentile scores for the 
SQT Verbal and Quantitative Tests were 
converted to scale scores in accordance with 
the norms provided by the Scholarship Of- 
fice. Rank in high school class was con- 
verted to a normalized T score distribution 
as were the Purdue Placement Test Scores. 
First semester grade point index (Y) was 
secured from the registrar's records and 
used as the criterion in this phase of the 
study. 

Two predictor batteries, representing se- 
lection methods B and C, above, were evalu- 
ated by multiple correlation techniques." 
That is, X,, Xs, and X, were correlated 
with Y to find the best possible mathemati- 
cal combination of these three predictor 
variables. The same procedure was fol- 
lowed in calculating the multiple correla- 
tion between Xz, X4, Xs, and the criterion. 


Results 


TasLe 1 compares the three groups 
studied in Phase I with respect to the cri- 


TABLE 1 


Academic Achievement of Those Awarded 
Scholarships, Those Denied Scholarships, and 
Those Not Considered 
First Semester Grade Point Index (4.0 = C) 


5.0 
and 
Above, 


Group 


/0 


Awarded* 35 
Denied 12 
Not con- 

sidered 8 


* Group that took the SQT in high school, was 
granted scholarship application blanks, and sub- 
received scholarships. 

Group that took the SQT in high school, was 
granted scholarship application blanks, but did not 
receive scholarships. 

+Group that took the SQT and was eliminated 
from further consideration on the basis of low SQT 
scores. 
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TABLE 2 


Intercorrelations of Selection Method B Predictor 
Variables and First Semester Grade Point 
Index * 


Xi X; 


SQT Verbal, X; 0.49 0.39 0.35 
SQT Quantitative, X» 0.39 0.39 
High School Rank, X; 0.56 

* All are significant beyond the 0.01 level. N = 


290. 


terion of academic success. It is apparent 
that the initial screening of the “Not ‘Con- 
sidered” group, which was done on the basis 
of a multiple cut-off system using SQT 
scores, was an effective procedure. More- 
over, the methods used by the Scholarship 
Committee to differentiate between 
“Awarded” and “Denied” also seemed to 
improve substantially the scholarship stu- 
dent’s chances for success. 

Taste 2 shows the various intercorrela- 
tions among Method B's three predictor 
variables and the criterion. High School 
rank (Xg,) was the best single predictor of 
first semester GPI (Y) while the SQT Quan- 
titative score (X.) and the SQT Verbal score 
(X,) were second and third, respectively. 
This finding is particularly important in 
view of the fact that roughly one-third of 
the scholarship considerees are usually 
eliminated on the basis of test scores rather 
than high school rank. The multiple cor- 
relation of the three predictor variables 
with GPI in the above table is 0.59, only 
0.03 higher than the validity of high school 


‘Computed by means of the Jenkins short-cut 
method for Multiple R. See Jenkins [2]. 


TABLE 3 


Intercorrelations of Selection Method C Predictor 
Variables and First Semester Grade Point 
Index* 


X, Xz Xs Y 


High School Rank, X 0.46 0.33 0.56 
Purdue Placement Test 

in English, X, 0.33 0.36 
Purdue Mathematics 

Placement Test, Xs 0.31 

* All are significant beyond the 0.01 level. N = 


rank alone. However, the 0.03 difference 
is a statistically significant increase accord- 
ing to the result of an F test using the 0.05 
level of significance. 

Tasie 3 shows the various intercorrela- 
tion among Method C’s three predictor vari- 
ables and the criterion. The respective r's 
are similar to those calculated for Method 
8B. The multiple correlation for this table 
was 0.58. In other words, the Purdue 
Placement tests in combination with high 
school rank did just as effective a job in 
predicting the first semester grade point in- 
dex criterion as the SQT did in combina- 
tion with high school rank. Practically 
speaking, however, neither set of test scores 
contributed very much, if anything, be- 
yond the predictive capacity of high school 
rank alone. 


Phase I|—Cross Validation 


Procedure. In this phase of the study, 
the results of Phase I were cross-validated 
on a second sample of 255 students, also 
chosen at random from the total group of 
1,100 previously described. Of the 225, 89 
(35 per cent) had been awarded scholar- 
ships by the Scholarship Office in accord- 
ance with the selection methods extant at 
that time. Therefore, to test the selection 
devices validated in Phase I, 89 students 
from the cross-validation group of 255 were 
“selected for scholarship awards.” This 
posteriori selection was made on the basis 
of high school rank alone (financial need 
was controlled) because Phase I showed that 
the test scores contributed little to the pre- 
diction scheme. Thus, the 89 students (out 
of the 225 in the cross-validation sample) 
having the highest high school ranks (in T 
score form) were selected experimentally 
(“Experimental Group”) and compared on 
the basis of first and second semester grade 
point index with the 89 who had been pre- 
viously selected by the Scholarship Commit- 
tee (Scholarship Office Group). Each 
group included the same proportion of stu- 
dents characterized by financial need as 
determined by the Scholarship Office.? 


7A few without financial need receive 
honorary scholarship awards each year. 
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TABLE 4 


Freshman Academic Success of the Scholarship 

Office Cross-Validation Group and the Experi- 

mental Cross-Validation Group, by Per Cent at 

Four levels of Grade Point Index, and by 
Semester 


First Semester Second Semester 

Scholar- Scholar- 
ship Experi- ship 
Office mental Office mental 
Group Group Group Group 

(N = 89)(N = 89)(N = 87)(N = 87) 


Experi- 


Grade 
Point 
Index 


Below 4.0 31 
4.0 and above 

4.5 and above 55 
5.0 and above 33 


Findings 

TasL_e 4 compares the cross-validation 
Scholarship Office Group with the “Experi- 
mental Group” in terms of their respective 
freshman academic achievement levels dur- 
ing their first and second semesters. The 
table reveals that the “Experimental 
Group” was superior to the Scholarship 
Office Group both semesters although the 
difference was more marked at the end of 
the first semester. For example, 57 per cent 
of the “Experimental Group” achieved at 
least a 4.5 grade point index during the first 
semester while only 49 per cent of the Schol- 
arship Office Group did so. 


The Scholarship Application Blank 


A random sample*® of 570 scholarship ap- 
plications completed by entering freshmen 
in 1958 was drawn for the purposes of this 
investigation. Of the 570, 370 were ran- 
domly selected for item analysis purposes. 
The application includes 46 items. Each 
item's correlation with first semester grade 
point index was calculated. Those that 
correlated significantly with the criterion 
were cross-validated on the 200 application 
blanks remaining after the item analysis 
sample was drawn. 

Thirteen of the 46 items correlated signifi- 


* This section of the report is based upon J. W. 
Van Horn’s masters thesis [8]. 
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cantly with first semester grade point in- 
dex in the item analysis group. These 13 
items were scored and summed on each ap- 
plication blank in the cross-validation 
group. Then the correlation between these 
scores and grade point index was calculated. 
The r that resulted was 0.388, significantly 
greater than 0.00 beyond the 0.05 level. 

Although the 13-item application instru- 
ment predicted first semester grade point 
index better than either of the SQT scores, 
practically speaking it added little to a 
multiple prediction scheme. The zero- 
order correlation of high school rank with 
grade point index in this sample was 0.55. 
By including the application blank in the 
prediction system the validity coefhcient was 
raised to a multiple R of only 0.57. TasLe 
5 shows the entire matrix of intercorrela- 
tions in the cross-validation sample. 


TABLE 5 


Intercorrelations among High School Rank, SQT 

Verbal, SQT Quantitative, Application Blank 

“Score,” and First Semester Grade Point Index 
(N = 200) 


Xi X; Y 


SQT Verbal, X; 0.39 0.37 0.25 0.30 
SQT Quantitative, 

0.35 
High School Rank, 

X3 0.44 0.55 
Application Blank, 


‘a . 0.39 


0.08 0.35 


Conclusions and Discussion 


The findings reported in this study sup- 
port the following conclusions: 

1. The committee evaluation system 
(formerly) used at Purdue University in se- 
lecting scholarship recipients can be re- 
placed by a simple statistical prediction 
scheme based on high school rank and con- 
sideration of financial need. A slight in- 
crease in validity can be achieved by includ- 
ing test scores in the prediction scheme and 
would mitigate somewhat against selecting 
or rejecting the wrong students. Most of 
the prediction work would be done by ma- 
chine. Such a change would effect a mod- 
erate improvement in the academic achieve- 
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ment level of scholarship recipients. More- 
over, it would substantially reduce the time 
required to select scholarship recipients and 
would free several professional level staff 
members from committee duty. It would 
also eliminate costly interviews. 

2. The present scholarship application 
blank offers little predictive value beyond 
that of high school rank and test scores. 
However, further experimentation with new 
items seems justified. It is also possible that 
differential weighting of the 13 “valid” 
items identified in this study would increase 
the instrument’s validity. 

The results of this study in combination 
with those described by Meehl [3] pre- 
viously cited in this article strongly suggest 
that experimentation with statistical selec- 
tion methods may prove worthwhile in 
many institutions for selection purposes. 
Despite the impersonal nature of this ap- 
proach, its results against an acceptable cri- 
terion are what count. Neither the scholar- 
ship administrator, personnel director, nor 
admissions officer should be reluctant to rely 
entirely on impersonal statistical selection 


techniques when prior research shows that 
they will produce equal (or even better) re- 
sults than more subjective human judg- 


ments based on recommendations, inter- 
views, and even test scores (not weighted 
optimally through statistical methods). 


Summary 


The primary purpose of this study, which 
has practical implications for various kinds 
of institutions, was to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the method used by the 
Purdue Scholarship Office in selecting fresh- 
man scholarship recipients and two other 
possible selection methods based exclusively 
on statistical treatment of test scores and 
rank in high school graduating class. Prac- 
tically speaking, the two alternative meth- 
ods have the advantage of administrative 
ease because they do not require interviews 


or committee meetings among Dean's Office 
and other professional level personnel as re- 
quired by the Scholarship Office method in 
use at the time of the study. The study 
was performed to test whether the alterna- 
tive methods would result in a different 
level of academic achievement among 
scholarship recipients so selected than when 
the more subjective Scholarship Office 
method was used. Several hundred fresh- 
men who entered Purdue in 1958 were in- 
cluded. The initial results were cross-vali- 
dated on a hold-out group. Financial need 
was controlled. It was concluded that a 
simple prediction scheme involving high 
school rank (and test scores, if so desired) 
could be substituted for the more cumber- 
some Scholarship Office method with a mod- 
erate improvement in the level of academic 
achievement among scholarship students. 

A subsidiary purpose of the investigation 
was to assess the predictive value of the 
scholarship application blank. Thirteen 
items scored as a set correlated significantly 
with first semester grade point index. 
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Preparation Programs in 
Elementary School Guidance 


GEORGE E. HILL and DALE F. NITZSCHKE 


UIDANCE and personnel work, particu- 

larly in its selection and preparation 
phase, is a relatively new field which has ex- 
panded rapidly and which still needs clari- 
fication [3]. This is particularly true of the 
field of guidance in the elementary school. 
Elementary school guidance must move to- 
ward a satisfactory definition of its function 
and purpose and its relation to school psy- 
chological and social work services. Help- 
ing more clearly to define its role in educa- 
tion, some institutions are offering prepara- 
tion in the field of elementary school guid- 
ance. There is still a great deal of diversity 
of opinion as to what disciplines and what 
emphases should be included in a prepara- 
tion program for guidance workers in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Some educators feel that professional 
study for elementary school guidance work- 
ers should begin with background training 
common to all guidance workers and should 
then provide diversified training with in- 
creasing specialization [2]. Willey [6], 
Martinson and Smallenburg [2], Cotting- 
ham [/], and Kowitz and Kowitz [2] stress 
the importance of the preparation of ele- 
mentary school teachers to carry on guid- 
ance activities in the elementary school. 
They also indicate the importance of basic 
courses in mental hygiene and child growth 
and development as teacher-preparation for 
guidance. A factor making it difficult to es- 
tablish uniform preparation objectives is 
the lack of basic research and evaluative 
studies in the field [3]. 

MacMinn and Ross sent questionnaires 
to 542 institutions of higher learning. 


Grorce E. Hit is Director, Guidance Training 
Laboratory, College of Education, Ohio University, 
Athens, and Date F. Nitzscuke is on the staff of 
Loras College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
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They found that, of the 178 institutions re- 
sponding to the question regarding what 
types of preparation program they offered in 
guidance, 128 offered the master’s degree in 
elementary schoo] guidance and 47 offered 
the doctor's degree in elementary school 
guidance. They also found many varia- 
tions from program to program in almost 
every phase of preparation, exemplifying 
the fact that there is a great deal of diver- 
sity as to what constitutes such a program 
[3]. 

Martinson sent questionnaires to 100 ele- 
mentary school counselors asking them to 
list the courses which contributed most to 
their success as counselors. Two out of 
three checked the following courses: 
growth and development of the school 
child, principles of guidance, the use of 
standardized tests, educational psychology, 
and the use of individual intelligence tests 
[4]. There is serious need for field research 
clarifying the current services being per- 
formed by school psychologists and social 
workers and the possible relationship of 
these services to the guidance program. 


A Survey of Preparation Programs 


The present study was designed to deter- 
mine some of the common characteristics of 
programs for preparation in elementary 
school guidance. 

The latest issue of the report Preparation 
Programs and Course Offerings in School 
and College Personnel Work [5] reported 
that 154 colleges and universities in the 
United States provided preparation for “ele- 
mentary school guidance” at the master’s de- 
gree level. Forty-four of these same col- 
leges and universities also reported having 
such a program at the doctoral level. 

In October, 1960, a questionnaire was 
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sent to the person in charge of the program 
listed in the same Office of Education re- 
port. Subsequently three follow-up letters 
were sent to institutions that had not re- 
ported earlier. 

The responses to this questionnaire are 
indicated below: 

Master's Doctoral 


Institutions questioned 154 44 
Answers from person in 
charge . . 129 (84%) 40(91%) 


Completed questionnaire . 118(76%) 33 (75%) 


difference between ele- 
mentary and secondary 


program’”’ 39 (30% 20(50% 
of of 
129)* 

“Tailored program for ele- 

mentary guidance,’’ most 

work same as secondary. 43 (34% 4 (10% 
of of 40) 
129) 


Listed courses and de- 
scribed program without 
any qualifications 47 (36% 16(40% 
of of 40) 

129) 

* Eleven institutions which did not complete 
questionnaire are included 

t Seven institutions which did not complete ques- 
tionnaire are included. 

The questionnaire asked for the follow- 
ing information regarding the program for 
guidance workers in elementary schools: 
(1) a list of required and elective courses 
offered; (2) the types of degrees offered; (3) 
the number of degrees granted during 1960; 
(4) types of positions from which persons 
enter the program; (5) types of positions to 
which persons completing the program go; 
and (6) any comments or descriptive state- 
ments concerning the preparation program 
as it now exists. 


Course Offerings 


There were 1,104 course titles listed as 
either required or elective by the universi- 
ties involved in the study. Of these, only 
76 included a word or phrase which clearly 
indicated emphasis upon the elementary 
school or upon the child of elementary 
school age. It is recognized, however, that 
the course title is not always indicative of 
course content. These 76 courses were 
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chiefly in categories H and J of the list be- 
low. 

The most obvious difference between the 
master’s and doctor’s programs was that 
the master’s programs consisted mostly of 
required courses whereas the doctoral pro- 
grams emphasized advanced practicum 
work and advanced courses in essentially 
the same areas as were covered in the mas- 
ter’s programs. 

The courses listed by the universities 
were classified into the 12 categories used by 
MacMinn and Ross [3]. The categories 
and number of courses mentioned in each 
are presented below: 


Number 
of 

Category Courses 
A. Analysis of the individual ...... 118 
B. Educational and occupational information 59 
C. Counseling, principles and techniques . 105 
D. Practicum ... . 90 
E. Group procedures . . oe 26 
F, Organization and administration ... 68 
G. Seminar and evaluation . . 
H. Principles . 142 
I. Research and statistics . . 
J. Psychological foundations 
K. Social foundations. ......... 48 
L. Remedial and special ... . 


(37 in reading and 4 in speech) 
The individual courses most commonly 
offered were: 


Techniques of Psychology of ex- 


counseling (69) ceptional chil- 
Individual mental dren (30) 
testing (53) Seminar in 
Principles of guidance( 46) guidance (29) 
Mental Analysis of the 
hygiene (37) individual (26) 
Tests and Practicum in 
measurement (37) counseling (25) 


Organization and administration of guidance (25) 

A master’s degree program in these insti- 
tutions most commonly included: (1) a 
course in guidance principles; in about one- 
fourth of the institutions this would be 
“elementary education”; (2) two or three 
courses in psychological foundations such 
as mental hygiene or psychology of excep- 
tional children; (3) a course in counseling, 
theory, and practice; (4) a counseling or 
guidance practicum; and (5) a course in re- 
search or statistics, perhaps both. 
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These courses would all be most apt to be 
three semester hour courses. The doctoral 
programs most common‘y included the 
above courses plus advanced work in coun- 
seling practicums, more advanced work in 
research, more work in counseling theory, 
and more advanced work in psychological 
foundations. 


Types and Numbers of Degrees 


The following list shows the number of 
universities which responded to the ques- 
tion regarding types of degrees offered on 
the master’s level. Of the 129 respondents, 
95 or 74 per cent answered this question. 


Number Types of Degrees Offered by These Universities 
of ————_ ( Master’s Level 

Universities M.Ed. M.S. in Ed. M.S. 

X 

xX 


M.A. 
x 

X 
X 

x 


x 
x 
X 
X 


3 X 
The following list shows the number of 
universities which responded to the ques- 
tion regarding types of degrees offered on 
the doctor’s level. Of the 40 respondents, 
19 or 47 per cent answered this question. 


Types of Degrees Offered by These Universities 
Number of ( Doctor’s Level 
Universities. Ph.D. Ed.D. Others 
6 x x* 
4 Xx 


* Six universities offered an intermediate, spe- 
cialist degree, usually the Ed.S., in guidance. 


The response to the question “number 
granted in calendar year, 1960" was contus- 
ing. Several respondents left the question 
unanswered. Others said the information 
was not yet available. Others said it was 
not available on a calendar year basis. 
Some of the institutions providing a num- 
ber gave the total number of degrees 
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TABLE | 


Types of Persons Entering the Preparation 
Program in Elementary Guidance for the 
Master's Degree 


Second 
Most 
Com- 


Third 
Most 
Com- 


mon 


Most 
Com- 
mon 


Type of 


Persons mon 


Elementary School 
Teachers 80 
Secondary School 
Teachers 
Students Directly from 
Undergraduate 
Preparation 36 


granted for all areas of guidance prepara- 
tion. 


Types of Positions from which Persons 
Entered the Program 


The respondents were asked what types 
of persons were entering their program of 
elementary school guidance for the master’s 
and/or doctor’s degree. They were to place 
a “1” before the most common, a “2” be- 
fore the next most common, and “3” before 
the third most common. 

Eighty-six responded to the question con- 
cerning the master’s level program and 16 
responded concerning the doctoral level. 

Sources of doctoral persons in elementary 
school guidance are listed in TaBLr 2: 


TABLE 2 


Types of Persons Entering the Preparation 
Program in Elementary Guidance for the 
Doctor's Degree 


Second Third 
Type of Most Most Most 
Persons C C C 


Total 


Elementary School 
Guidance Per- 
sonnel 

Secondary School 
Guidance Per- 
sonnel 

Elementary School 
Principals 

School 
Psychologists 


| 
Total 
1 
9 
1 2 x 
1 xX xX 
me 32 x 
his 22 xX 
Es 10 4 0 14 
— 2 1 2 5 
ie 1 3 2 6 
3 3 1 7 
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It would appear that persons seeking 
preparation in elementary school guidance 
at the master’s level were coming primarily 
from the teaching ranks of the elementary 
schools. At the doctoral level the candidates 
were drawn chiefly from the ranks of those 
already engaged in elementary school guid- 
ance. 


Types of Positions Selected by Persons 
Completing Programs 


The respondents were asked what types 
of positions were entered by those persons 
who completed the master’s or doctoral pro- 
gram in elementary school guidance. They 
were to place a “1” before the most common, 
a “2” before the second most common, and 
a “3” before the third most common. 

The responses to this question, concern- 
ing the master’s level can be seen in TABLE 
3. 

The responses to the question of what po- 
sitions the persons who complete the doc- 
toral program in elementary school guid- 
ance enter are listed in TABLE 4. 


Comments and Descriptive Statements 


Several of the respondents added com- 
ments. No particular “trend” in these was 
apparent, nor were the numbers sufficient 
to generalize from them. A few comments 
which follow are a fair representation: 


TABLE 3 


Types of Positions Entered by Persons Complet- 
ing the Master's Degree Program in Elementary 
Guidance 


Second Third 

Most Most Most 

Type of Com- Com- Com- 
Position mon mon Total 


Full Time Elementary 


School Counselor 13 14 12 39 
Teacher Counselor in Ele- 

mentary School 32 19 7 58 
Elementary Principal or 

Administrator 5 17 9 31 
Full Time Elementary 

School Teacher 32 13 7 52 
Doctoral Work in 

Elementary Guidance 3 1 7 11 
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TABLE 4 


Types of Positions Entered by Persons Complet- 
ing the Doctor's Degree Program in Elementary 
School Guidance 


Second Third 
Type of Most Most Most 
C C C Total 


Position 


Guidance Instructors 
in College or 


University 7 2 0 9 
Full Time Elementary 

School Counselors 0 1 1 2 
Elementary School 

Principals 0 2 1 3 
School Psychologists 3 0 6 
Directors of Pupil 

Personnel Services 

in School Systems 2 0 2 4 
Student Personnel 

Workers in Col- 

leges or University 3 0 1 4 


We are trying to define “elementary 
school guidance” but it is currently in a 
state of confusion. 

We get numbers of elementary teachers 
in our counselor education program but 
they return chiefly to elementary teaching. 

Our master’s program in elementary 
school guidance differs from secondary 
school guidance in that all research done is 
on the elementary levels, child study and 
case study of elementary age children. 

Our state has not fully recognized the role 
of the elementary school counselor and we 
are at present having to play it by ear. In 
a sense we find it necessary to move with the 
thinking of the group. 

We have no separate courses designated 
elementary and secondary guidance, but 
tailor the program for each individual can- 
didate in the light of his undergraduate 
preparation and his experience. 

The range of guidance needs, objectives, 
and services is covered in all guidance 
courses, with intra-course requirements ad- 
justed to the school level at which the stu- 
dent expects to work. 

We have started our program only re- 
cently. 

It is our philosophy that every counselor 
needs certain basic common understandings. 
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We do not feel specialization for a particular 
age level requires separate programs of 
preparation. 

Our program for elementary school guid- 
ance is only in the planning stage. 

Elementary school counseling in our state 
is still in the woods. We hope to get a few 
people out in elementary school guidance 
who can demonstrate the need for ele- 
mentary school counselors. 

We are attempting to minimize the dif- 
ferences between elementary and secondary 
guidance preparation. Most of our gradu- 
ates are placed in schools too small to 
justify full-time elementary guidance posi- 
tions. We feel most of our graduates need 
to provide guidance services in our area both 
to elementary and secondary levels. 

There is a tendency for people trained in 
elementary school guidance in our area to 
go into remedial teaching. 


Summary 

The persons in charge of 154 preparation 
programs in elementary school guidance in 
the United States were asked to describe 
their programs. Eighty-four per cent of the 
master’s and 91 per cent of the doctoral di- 
rectors responded. Thirty per cent of the 
master’s and 50 per cent of the doctoral pro- 
grams were reported as making no distinc- 
tion between training for the two levels. 
Fewer than two out of five programs were 
described without any qualifications as to 
their common intent for both elementary 
and secondary persons. 

A great variety of course offerings existed. 
Major emphases in the preparation pro- 
grams existed in the areas of psychological 
foundations, guidance principles, counseling 
theory, and analysis of the individual. Mod- 
erate emphasis was placed upon the practi- 
cum, organization and administration, and 
research. Minor emphasis was placed upon 
information service, group work, social 
foundations, and remedial work. 

Elementary school guidance students at 
the master’s level came chiefly from the 
ranks of elementary teachers. After train- 
ing they returned chiefly to teaching and to 
teacher-counselor positions. A small group 
became elementary school counselors. 
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At the doctoral level, students in ele- 
mentary school guidance came chiefly from 
elementary guidance positions. They re- 
turned most often to college teaching, some 
entered into directorships of pupil person- 
nel, some into school psychology, and some 
into college personnel. 


Conclusions 


The guidance function in the elementary 
school is not yet well defined. It would 
seem that the time is at hand for leaders in 
elementary education and in guidance to 
combine their judgments to formulate a 
clearer definition of “elementary school 
guidance.” 

Preparation programs for guidance work- 
ers in elementary schools are as yet not well 
defined. Some of these programs make 
little, if any, differentiation between prepa- 
ration for the elementary school and prepa- 
ration for the secondary school. Very few 
universities have clearly planned programs 
for the preparation of guidance workers in 
elementary schools. 

Clarification of the guidance function and 
of the preparation of guidance workers for 
the elementary schools will proceed best 
only if the most careful attention is given 
to the significant role of the teacher in the 
self-contained classroom and to her rela- 
tions with special service workers such as 
the school psychologists, the school social 
workers, and the instructional supervisors. 
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The Strong Vocational Interest Blank 
and Collegiate Nursing Education 


BARBARA A. KIRK, LEONARD D. GOODSTEIN, and ROGER W. CUMMINGS 


fession of nursing has grown tremen- 
dously. The demand for more and differ- 
ent nursing services has increased with the 
growth in population, particularly among 
the aged. Partially as a result of this 
heightened demand, the profession itself 
has undergone major professional and tech- 
nological changes. There has come a more 
rapid development of public health, psychi- 
atric, and other specialties. Economic con- 
ditions, and nursing economics in particu- 
lar, have led to increasing difficulty in re- 
cruiting which has necessitated revision of 
standards, breakdown into levels of certifi- 
cation, and new concepts of the role of 
nursing education at the various levels. 

The role of the collegiate nursing pro- 
gram, ordinarily requiring four to five years 
of general and professional education and 
leading to the Bachelor of Science in Nurs- 
ing, has evolved into a highly professional 
training program with emphasis upon the 
preparation of skilled practitioners of nurs- 
ing who also have the foundation essential 
for education leading to advanced degrees 
and for preparation for advanced practice, 
administration, teaching, or supervision in 
the nursing field. 

These changes, both in nursing educa- 
tion and in the practice of nursing, raise 
some questions about the present use of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) 
for Women as a predictor of success in 
either nursing training or in practice. From 


D iene THE PAST two decades, the pro- 
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the SVIB Manual [6, p. 29], it is obvious that 
the original criterion group for the Nursing 
key did not include many graduates of col- 
legiate programs, as the reported mean edu- 
cation level for this group was only 13.2 
years. Since the SVIB Nursing key appears 
to have been developed on a non-college 
group, t.e., graduates of hospital training 
programs, the validity of the key for a col- 
legiate program may be questioned. 

While Hilgard [3] has reported that those 
students “with ratings below ‘A’ in nursing 
(on the SVIB) showed little likelihood of 
completing the . . . course” and Crider [7] 
has reported that 90 per cent of all the 
nursing applicants in his study received an 
“A” rating on the SVIB Nursing key, both 
of these investigations are some 20 years old 
and involved students at hospital rather 
than collegiate schools of nursing. The 
more recent studies [2, 4, 5], which have 
involved collegiate programs, have been 
uniformly unsuccesstul in finding signifi- 
cant relationships between scores on the 
SVIB Nursing key and success in nurse's 
training. These recent studies, however, 
have investigated the predictive validity of 
only the Nursing key of the SVIB and have 
used only scholastic grade-point average 
(GPA) as the criterion of success. The pur- 
pose of the present study was to examine 
all of the occupational keys of the Women’s 
SVIB in relation to nursing success, using 
an occupational criterion of success in ad- 
dition to scholastic GPA in a collegiate 
school of nursing. 


Method 


Through the interest and cooperation of 
the faculty of the School of Nursing, Uni- 
versity of California, San Francisco, an anal- 
ysis was made of the Women’s SVIB taken 
bv all enrollees in the School as part of the 
entrance testing battery. The scores on the 
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SVIB were not used for admission, evalua- 
tive, or counseling purposes. 

Over a three-year period (1952-1954), 221 
entrants to the School actually completed 
the SVIB. Of the 221 entrants, 178 (80 per 
cent) graduated and were admitted to the 
Nurses Registry in the State of California. 
Of the 43 who did not complete the train- 
ing program, 26 (60 per cent) had resigned 
because of “personal reasons,” primarily be- 
cause of marriage and family obligations, 
while 17 (40 per cent) had resigned because 
of “academic unsuitability.” Of the 178 
graduates, follow-up data which had been 
secured through a mail questionnaire were 
available on 124 (70 per cent). A number 
of the non-respondents were unable to be 
located geographically. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations on 
the 26 SVIB keys and on the Otis Self-Ad- 
ministering Test of Mental Ability (Higher 
Form), which was also included in the 
entrance testing battery, for the 178 gradu- 
ates and the 17 entrants who withdrew be- 
cause of academic unsuitability are pre- 
sented in TABLE 

For the 178 graduates, the highest mean 
occupational scores were on the Occupa- 
tional Therapist, Nurse, and Office Worker 
keys; similarly the withdrawal group had 
their highest mean scores on the Office 
Worker, Occupational Therapist, and Nurse 
keys. There was considerable variability 
around the means. 

The absolute mean differences between 
the two groups on the SVIB keys are small, 
with the largest mean difference only 6.6 
points on the Lawyer key. The statistical 
significance of each of the mean differences 
in TABLE | was evaluated by means of ¢ tests 
resulting in the significance levels reported 
in Taste 1. The withdrawal group was 
signficantly higher on the Artist and Lawyer 
keys, while the group of graduates was 
higher on the Physical Education Teacher 
key. 

It might be predicted that experienced 
counselors, skilled in the clinical use of 
the SVIB, would be able to detect differences 
in the total SVIB patterns between the 
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graduated and withdrawn groups. Accord- 
ingly, the 17 SVIB profiles of the withdrawn 
group were matched, on the basis of the 
Otis Mental Ability Test scores, with a 
group of 17 profiles of girls who had com- 
pleted training. These 34 profiles were 


TABLE 1 


Means, Standard Deviations, and Significance 

Levels of the Mean Differences of the 26 SVIB 

Keys and on the Otis Test of Mental Ability for 
Two Groups of Student Nurses 


Withdrawal Prob- 
Group ability 

(N = 1717) Level 

Mean S.D. pp 


Graduated 
Group 


Artist 8 0.01 
Author 9 
Librarian . 6 
English Teacher ‘ 4 
Social Worker 3 
Psychologist 6 
Lawyer 7 
Social] Science 
Teacher 
Y.W.C.A. 
Secretary 
Life Insur. Sales- 
woman 
Buyer 
Housewife 
Elementary 
Teacher 
Office Worker 
Stenog.-Secy. 
Business Ed. 
Teacher 
Home Econ. 
Teacher 
Dietitian 
Physical Ed. 
Teacher 
Occup. Therapist 
Nurse 
Math.-Science 
Teacher 
Dentist 
Laboratory Tech- 
nician 
Physician 
Femininity- 
Masculinity 
Otis Test of Mental 
Ability 


(N = 178 
ing ) 
Mean S.D. 
| oe 
‘ 
| 
{ 
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given to four highly experienced counselors 


who were asked to sort these 34 profiles into 
two equal piles, one of the profiles sug- 
gestive of success in a collegiate nursing 
program and the other suggestive of failure 
in such a program. None of the four judges 
were able to sort the profiles with much bet- 
ter than chance success; the percentages of 
correct judgments ranged from 50 to 59 per 
cent. Thus, the identification of potential 
success in a college nursing program seems 
difficult to achieve, using either the several 
SVIB keys or a global evaluation of the 
SVIB profile. 

The differences between the two groups 
on the Otis Self-Administering Test of 
Mental Ability (Higher Form) were also 
small and statistically insignificant. Fur- 
ther, for the graduated group, the correla- 
tion between Otis scores and the GPA was 
very small and not statistically significant 
(r=0.07). Thus, it appears that scholastic 
aptitude, as measured by the Otis scores, is 
also not predictive of success in this care- 
fully preselected group. Further, all at- 
tempts to relate scores on the S\'IB keys to 
GPA, both by correlational techniques and 
by the comparison of extreme groups (high 
versus low GPA’s) were unsuccessful. 

Of the 124 graduates who replied to the 
follow-up questionnaire, 93 (75 per cent) 
reported that they were still actively en- 
gaged, at least half time, in nursing three to 
five years after graduation. Without ex- 
ception, the other 31 reported that they 
were housewives and had retired because of 
family obligations. Thus, it was impossible 
to discover a group that had graduated 
from the program and had entered some 
new area of gainful employment. 

A comparison of the mean SVIB profiles 
of those 93 graduates still active in nursing 
with that of the 31 who retired did not pro- 
duce any statistically significant differences. 
A further comparison of the SVIB profiles 
of the 93 still active in nursing with the 17 
who had withdrawn prior to completing 
training also yielded statistically negative 
results. 

Of the 93 who were still active in nursing, 
35 held positions which could be classified 
as hospital or clinic staff positions, 37 were 
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engaged in public health nursing, and 21 
were primarily involved in administration, 
supervision, and/or teaching. Compari- 
sons of the mean SVIB profiles of these 
three subgroups of active nurses likewise 
yielded statistically insignificant results. 


Discussion 

The prediction of occupational success 
in a profession is a complex and difficult 
task under ideal circumstances. When the 
occupation is in a state of flux and change, 
as is the profession of nursing, the task be- 
comes an almost impossible one. The tre- 
mendous, insatiable demand for trained 
nursing personnel, the practically infinite 
variety of tasks, roles, work settings, hours 
of employment that are open to graduate 
nurses, as well as the operation of a multi- 
tude of chance factors (such as family finan- 
cial needs) seriously complicate the predict- 
ion of success in nursing. Thus, the failure 
of prediction in the present study is not sur- 
prising. 

The failure of both the SVIB and the Otis 
Test of Mental Ability to predict academic 
achievement in a collegiate nursing pro- 
gram is equally not surprising. All entrants 
to the School had satisfactorily completed 
two years of liberal arts prerequisites and 
had been carefully screened prior to accept- 
ance. A scholastic aptitude test should not 
be expected to predict achievement in such 
a highly selected group. Further, it may be 
noted that the GPA is a composite of grades 
in both classroom subjects and _ practical 
nursing duties. The reliability of such com- 
posite grades, involving the evaluation of 
both intellectual and interpersonal skills by 
a number of different raters, is unquestion- 
ably low and this GPA is probably unpre- 
dictable. 

This study's clearest implication for 
counseling is that girls with diverse patterns 
of interest as measured by the SVIB are ap- 
parently successful both in a college train- 
ing program and in their later nursing ca- 
reers. Asa result of the changing character 
of the profession, diversity of function, 
levels, and specializations have occurred. 
Girls may thus elect from a range of activi- 
ties within the field of nursing consonant 
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with a number of different interest constella- 
tions. 

It should be noted that only 65 per cent 
of those girls who graduated from the pro- 
gram had ratings of “A” or “B+” on the 
Nurse key of the SVIB. It should also be 
noted that the means of the graduated and 
withdrawn group on the Nurse key were 
only two points apart, strongly indicating 
that the Nurse key is not a valid predictor 
of success in this collegiate nursing program. 
From a counseling standpoint, counselors 
should be wary of discouraging a girl from 
following an expressed interest in a collegi- 
ate nursing program simply because the 
nursing key itself on the SVIB does not ap- 
pear consonant with that course of action. 

Three of the other 24 keys had signif- 
icantly different means in these two groups. 
It is suggestive that the Lawyer and Artist 
keys contraindicate suitability for a nursing 
curriculum. The Lawyer key, viewed clini- 
cally, contains elements of aggressivity, in- 
dependence of thought, and challenge of 
dictum. The Artist key conveys need for 
creativity and self-expression. Further in- 
vestigation may reinforce the use of these 
keys as negative predictors. While these re- 
sults are provocative, they should be cross- 
validated before using these keys as negative 
predictors. 


Summary 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank for 
Women (SVIB) and the Otis Self-Adminis- 
tering Test of Mental Ability (Higher 
Form) were available from an entrance test- 
ing program for three consecutive entering 
classes in a collegiate school of nursing. 
Neither the SVIB nor the Otis predicted 
withdrawals from the program for “aca- 
demic unsuitability” nor did either test pre- 
dict GPA in the program. There were no 
differences on either the SVIB or the Otis 
between those who remained in nursing 
after graduation and those who retired for 
marriage and family reasons. The implica- 
tions for counseling and research of findings 
regarding SVIB patterning were discussed. 
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BOOKLET PRESENTS UNEMPLOYMENT DATA IN CHART FORM 


Who Are the Unemployed, Spring 1961, a 32-page booklet prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S$. Department of Labor, presents in 
chart form employment and unemployment data for the United States. 
This data has been drawn from three sources; household interviews; es- 
tablishment payroll reports; and unemployment insurance reports. Single 
copies of the report are available free (quantity rates upon request) from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department of Labor, Washington 
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ike IS THE sixth in a series of reviews of 
research on the teaching of occupations. 
Previous reviews will be found in Hop- 
pock’s Occupational Information [9] and in 
the November, 1953, October, 1954, Novem- 
ber, 1956, and October, 1959, issues of this 
Journal. The present article describes re- 
search reported in doctoral dissertations, 
master’s theses, and other professional liter- 
ature during the calendar years of 1959 and 
1960, together with earlier research not pre- 
viously reviewed. 


Summary 


For the convenience of readers interested 
in the teaching of occupational information 
at particular educational levels, the re- 
searches are here grouped by levels. 

Despite the increased recognition of the 
need for early introduction of such informa- 
tion into the schools, only two of the studies 
reviewed [3, 1/6] relate specifically to ele- 
mentary schools and three [/, 6, 17] to 
junior high schools. One of the elementary 
school studies [/6] developed guidelines re- 
garding objectives, content, and techniques 
at that level. One of the junior high school 
studies [17] evaluated the techniques used 
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in an occupations unit and the unit’s influ- 
ence upon occupational choices. 

Research at the secondary school level is 
represented by 13 reports [/—#, 6—8, 11, 13- 
15,18, 19]. Four of these [#, 6, 11, 13] evi- 
dence concern over the selection or prepara- 
tion of teachers of occupations. 

Four studies [5, 10, /2, 20] report on vari- 
ous aspects of courses at the college level re- 
lated to the teaching of occupational infor- 
mation. 


Experiments 


Gorman [8] taught occupational informa- 
tion, at De Paul Academy in Chicago, to two 
of his four third-year English classes of boys 
during the first semester (N 63, mean 
1Q 109.26) and to the other two classes dur- 
ing the second semester (N 61, mean IQ 
108.55). Approximately one-fifth of the 
weekly class time was spent reading, talk- 
ing, and writing about occupational infor- 
mation. At the beginning and end of the 
first semester and at the end of the second 
semester, the boys took the Kuder Prefer- 
ence Record—Vocational, Kuder Preference 
Record—Personal, SRA Youth Inventory, 
and DAT Language Usage subtest. 

Changes significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence, as to experimental vs. 
control groups, occurred between the sec- 
ond and third testings: a decrease in Kuder 
Clerical interest for the first experimental 
group and a decrease in Kuder Social Serv- 
ice for the second experimental group. 
Comparisons not significant at the one per 
cent level included stated vs. measured inter- 
ests, athletes vs. non-athletes, socially active 
vs. inactive boys, only children vs. those 
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with siblings, social inactivity vs. sibling 
status, and boys aspiring above unskilled fa- 
thers vs. other boys. The last two compari- 
sons were significant at the five per cent 
level, those with three or more siblings be- 
longing to fewer clubs and those aspiring 
above unskilled fathers showing fewer 
changes in SRA Youth Inventory problem 
areas. A finding significant at the one per 
cent level was that, whereas those with IQ's 
above 94 generally decreased their concern 
over SRA Youth Inventory problem areas, 
those below 95 showed increased concern. 

Steinke [/7] conducted an eight-week unit 
on occupations in two ninth-grade health 
classes attended by 100 girls at Wilbur 
Wright Junior High School in Milwaukee. 
Questionnaires employed prior to the unit 
asked each girl’s primary occupational 
choice and her mother’s occupational pref- 
erence for her. Agreement between 
daughter and mother, in terms of “level, ac- 
tivity, or enterprise,” reached 76 per cent. 
At the end of the unit, the girls reviewed 
their choices. The changes made by 29 
girls were still consistent with their mothers’ 
preterences. 


Student Opinion 

Steinke also had her students evaluate the 
eight-week unit. Of the various techniques 
used, the girls liked best “small discussion 
sessions” and “keeping a personal folder on 
occupations.” The folder included notes 
on readings, interviews with parents and 
friends, oral reports, and buzz sessions. 

Rubinfeld [/3] in 1959 followed up stu- 
dents of Newark, New Jersey, secondary 
schools who had entered the ninth grade in 
September, 1951, and remained in school at 
Jeast one year. Of the 808 respondents, 693 
were graduates and 115 dropouts. The 
questionnaire in part sought their reactions 
to an occupations course, required of all 
ninth graders, which met five days a week 
for one semester. Eighty per cent of both 
groups favored a required course. “The 
graduates had divided feelings about mov- 
ing the course from the ninth to an upper 
grade; the dropouts strongly favored reten- 
tion in the ninth year .... Retention of the 
course was strongly supported, with only 6.1 
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per cent of both graduates and dropouts 
recommending that it be dropped.” Rec- 
ommendations for improving the course in- 
cluded, in order of frequency: visits to 
schools and places of employment, guest 
speakers, interested and qualified teachers, 
special grouping, realistic approaches to oc- 
cupational choice and job finding, intensive 
investigation of fields of interest, timely in- 
formation about opportunities. 

Carlin’s [4] survey of 500 college freshmen 
revealed that “only 190 (less than 40 per 
cent...) had studied the world of work in a 
systematic manner while in high school.” 
Of 122 who received such instruction 
through an occupations unit in a regular 
subject, 59 (or 48 per cent) said they were 
helped by it. Of 68 who took a one-semes- 
ter occupations course, 28 (or 41 per cent) 
were helped. “A considerable number of 
students, however, suggested that their pres- 
ent vocational plans stem from the deeper 
insight developed through a study of occupa- 
tions in high school.” Carlin bemoans “the 
great range of teachers in respect to their 
major teaching field selected to teach ‘occu- 
pations’ to students in this study.” 

Sponsored by Scholastic Magazines {/], 
the Institute of Student Opinion collected 
questionnaire responses trom 11,416  stu- 
dents in grades 7 through 12 in 284 junior 
and senior high schools, both public and 
private. Asked what school subject would 
best fit them for their final career, 10,935 re- 
sponded, 13.2 per cent (23.1 per cent of the 
boys and 4.1 per cent of the girls) choosing 
“occupational courses” rather than the usual 
subject-matter courses. 


Educators’ Opinions 


Skibbens [/6] had 159 elementary school 
teachers from grades six through eight in 
the Chicago area rate on a five-point scale 30 
statements pertaining to the use of an occu- 
pations unit. Ten statements concerned ob- 
jectives, ten concerned content, and ten 
techniques. The rank order of each set of 
statements, based upon mean ratings, [ol- 
lows (shortened to save space): 

Objectives: wholesome attitudes toward 
work and other workers; desire to serve so- 
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ciety through useful employment; general 
education and fund of knowledge; curricu- 
lar relationships to occupations; value and 
availability of counseling services; self-ap- 
praisal in relation to occupations; how to 
find out educational requirements of occu- 
pations; sources of occupational information 
and findings, organizing, and using it; de- 
velopment of techniques for making occu- 
pational choices; instruction and practice in 
methods of seeking employment. 

Content: how to study; understanding 
and improving one’s personality; school life 
and subjects related to occupational life; 
conduct during job interview; wholesome 
attitudes toward occupational requirements 
and rewards; writing a letter of application; 
filling out a job application; selecting an ed- 
ucational or training institution; where and 
how to obtain information about openings; 
using test results to help solve occupational 
problems. 

Techniques: movies, slides, and film- 
strips; practice with application blanks and 
letters; visits to places of work; speakers suc- 
cessful in their occupations; counseling con- 
nected with course; class study of occupa- 
tions and occupational fields; individual 
study of one or more student-selected oc- 
cupations; self-appraisal through standard- 
ized tests; student matches his characteristics 
with those of particular occupations; stu- 
dent reports on interviews with workers. 

Correlations of these rankings with those 
of Wright's secondary school teachers! are 
0.20 for objectives, 0.71 for content, and 0.14 
for techniques. 

Kurtz [//] interviewed six administrators 
of occupational information programs in 
California school systems. All six felt that 
occupations courses in secondary schools 
should be required rather than elective; oc- 
cupations should also be taught as related 
information in regular subjects; field trips 
are a good method, but three regarded as 
more effective visits by individual students 
to places of employment. Five favored a 
unit in another subject, while one con- 
sidered a separate occupations course better. 
Although one believed that the course 


1 This Journal, 1956, 35, 30-35. 
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should not be taught by the counselor, five 
felt that the same person should teach oc- 
cupations and counsel. (‘The study of oc- 
cupational information,” said one of these, 
“should be accompanied by counseling and 
the person doing the counseling should also 
teach the occupational information.”) 
Four favored different methods of studying 
occupations for different groups of students. 
No consensus emerged regarding grade 
placement of either courses or units and lit- 
tle consensus regarding characteristics of a 
successful occupations teacher; of 20 dif- 
ferent characteristics suggested, that most 
frequently mentioned (by three) was “have 
considerable job experience in a variety of 
jobs.” Kurtz also compared the educators’ 
opinions with research findings and pointed 
out areas of agreement and disagreement be- 
tween opinions and findings. 

Saeger’s [/4] nationwide survey of state 
departments of education found that, of 46 
respondents, 17 recommended that second- 
ary schools teach units or courses in occupa- 
tional information. 

Bryant [3] gathered questionnaire re- 
sponses regarding desirable guidance prac- 
tices from 40 “experts,” 20 with doctor's and 
20 with master’s degrees, and from the 
following Virginia educators: 443 principals 
and 96 counselors in elementary and second- 
ary schools of various sizes and 24 division 
superintendents. Practices pertinent to the 
teaching of occupations follow, together 
with the mean percentages of the various 
groups recommending the practices: occu- 
pational files, 85.5; occupational films, 84.5; 
vocational topics in school paper, 79.6; 
career day, 79.4; assembly programs on occu- 
pations, 79.0; occupations courses or units, 
78.8; occupational materials in library, 78.7. 


Current Practice 


Bryant gathered, from the same Virginia 
educators and from 10 guidance supervisors 
in other states, responses indicating the ex- 
tent to which practices are in use. Perti- 
nent practices and the mean percentages of 
the various groups follow: occupational ma- 
terials in library, 64.2; occupational files, 
59.4; occupational films, 49.1; career day, 
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42.9; assembly programs on occupations, 
40.2; occupations courses or units, 39.0; vo- 
cational topics in school paper, 15.1. 

Other surveys of current practice are here 
summarized by presenting the researcher's 
name, his source of data, and the practices 
in rank order of reported use, each practice 
followed by its percentage. 

Brown [2]: questionnaire responses from 
108 principals or guidance directors of ac- 
credited high schools in eastern Washing- 
ton; individual speakers talking to inter- 
ested groups, 44; group discussions with 
teachers, 38; occupational shelf in the 
library, 35; units on occupations, 35; 
pamphlets and bulletins, 33; college day, 32; 
group discussions with counselors, 31; use 
of Occupational Outlook Handbook, 29; 
career day, 24; motion pictures, 24; field 
trips to businesses and industries, 24; 
posters, charts, exhibits, 20; work experience 
programs, 20; school assembly programs, 16; 
filmstrips, 15; specific courses on occupa- 
tions, 14; homeroom activities, 13; television 
and radio programs, 11; community occupa- 
tional surveys, 3. 


Stewart [18]: interviews with principals 


or guidance directors of 10 Indiana high 
schools; audio-visual aids, 90; military serv- 
ice information days, 90; college day, 90; 
career day, 80; information through regular 
classes, 70; information through clubs, 60; 
outside speakers, 60; units in occupations, 
50; classes in occupations, 20. 


Tomaszewski [/9]: questionnaire re- 
sponses from principals of 69 Catholic high 
schools in Pennsylvania; career day or col- 
lege night, 83; audio-visual aids, 72; file of 
unbound occupational information, 54; 
guidance course includes teaching occupa- 
tions, 43; short-term employment and/or 
supervised work experience, 32; community 
occupational survey, 3. Percentages in 14 
all-girl schools follow: career day or college 
night, 93; audio-visual aids, 86; guidance 
course includes teaching occupations, 71; 
file of unbound occupational information, 
57; short-term employment and/or super- 
vised work experience, 43; community oc- 
cupational survey, 0. 

Wheeler [20]: questionnaire responses 
from 25 private, coeducational, four-year 
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liberal arts colleges in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, New York, and District 
of Columbia; representatives of occupations 
visit college to interview students, 66.7; 
clubs composed of students with similar 
vocational interests, 63.6; bulletin board 
displays, 58.3; instructors point out voca- 
tional implications of their subject, 54.1; 
career day, 31.6; field trips to business and 
industry, 25.0; college newspaper, 18.1; as- 
semblies addressed by occupational repre- 
sentatives, 15.8; audio-visual aids, 15.0; elec- 
tive course in occupational information, 
13.3; occupational try-outs, 12.5; special 
lectures by department heads describing oc- 
cupations related to their field, 11.8; re- 
quired course in occupational information, 
6.6. 

Carter and Hoppock [5], from question- 
naires to 1,800 colleges and universities, 
found 40 offering 46 full-semester or quarter 
courses in careers and 31 offering 44 courses 
with units on occupations. Their report 
lists course titles, catalog descriptions, and 
titles of teachers. 

Reeves’[/2] questionnaire responses from 
775 colleges and universities revealed that 
60 have courses on “job-getting techniques,” 
usually elective, and 48 plan such courses. 

Houghton [/0] analyzed 60 occupational 
information course outlines used by 
counselor trainers in colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country. His report 
suggests, for adoption or adaptation by 
others, various content areas, texts, tech- 
niques, and assignments. 

Sinick and Hoppock [/5] received re- 
sponses from 29 state education departments 
regarding research conducted by states on 
the teaching of occupations. 

Foster and Dungan [7], in an extensive 
survey reported in the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly, received responses from all state 
education departments describing occupa- 
tional information coverage through sepa- 
rate courses, units, and other means. While 
that report needs no duplication here, 
readers may be interested in Foster's com- 
ments elsewhere [6] on the survey findings. 
He particularly questions the adequacy of 
units and other means to accomplish the 
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ends of occupations courses, as well as the 
adequacy of teachers not specially trained 
to teach occupations. 


Conclusions 


Every type of research described in this 
review can contribute to the improved 
teaching of information about occupations. 
The desire for improvement is implicit in 
each approach. Surveyors of current prac- 
tice are not purveyors of “whatever is, is 
right.’ They are evaluators, starting with 
stock-taking, meeting practice where it is, 
but in the market for better goods and 
better methods of getting it across to the 
consumers. 

Experts are consulted by some researchers 
regarding the quality of the goods and the 
needs of the consumers. To whatever ex- 
tent “experience is the best teacher,” it may 
also make the best evaluator. Educators’ 
opinions constitute empirical data of use in 
conjunction with experimental evidence. 

If opinions are useful, opine other re- 
searchers, let's get those of the consumers 
themselves. One needn't make too much 
of yet another cliché, “The customer is al- 
ways right,” to recognize the possible value 
of students’ opinions. One needn't believe 
that a touch of motivational research makes 
the whole world kin. One need simply 
realize that “meeting the students where 
they are” includes where they think they are. 

Experimental evidence, though highly re- 
garded, is still low on the total poll of re- 
searchers covered by this review. Experi- 
mental studies may not, of course, meet 
researchers where they are. The present 
authors persist, however, in making specific 
that ultimate cliché, “More research is 
needed,” by insisting that more experiments 
are needed. 

Experiments won the first two awards for 
significant research on the teaching of oc- 
cupations, granted by the Academy of 
Teachers of Occupations. Readers may 
note that the winners are not professional 
researchers; at the time of their experi- 
ments, they were teachers. 
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ISSUES IN REHABILITATION WORKSHOPS 


EDWIN GOLDMAN and ASHER SOLOFF 


|: IS PFRHAPS time for those of us in the 
workshop movement to take stock and ask 
ourselves some important questions. While 
we have been able to report some success 
with workshops as a form of help, we have 
not always been clear in our thinking as to 
exactly what is happening to clients in our 
programs. Perhaps we could be even more 
successful if we could stop and take a look 
at what we are doing. In this paper, we 
hope to contribute to the process of self- 
evaluation by raising some of the important 
issues that need clarification. While we do 
this by presenting some of our own ideas, it 
is done in order to provoke discussion and 
controversy which could lead to heightened 
understanding for all of us. 


Four Workshop Purposes 


To begin with, what are the purposes of 


workshops? What do we hope to accom- 
plish with them and in what terms can we 
justify their existence? It is not enough to 
say that their purpose is to help people who 
have been seen as vocationally disabled to 
get to work. Other techniques might fill 
that role. Intensive counseling and testing, 
for example, might be sufficient help for 
many people who are now considered for 
workshop entry. Active support by a coun- 
sclor prior to job seeking and during the 
initial period on a job might be help enough 
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for others. We must distinguish our goals 
from those of counseling, testing, and train- 
ing before we can be clear as to our ob- 
jectives. 

We would like to suggest four purposes 
that set off rehabilitation workshops from 
other forms of help and, in combination, 
define what we are trying to accomplish. 

First, workshops provide a concrete work 
experience. A situation simulating actual 
job conditions provides opportunities for 
clients to participate in a realistic work set- 
ting. In such a setting, a client can see for 
himself how he functions on various jobs, 
what it feels like to work, or how he feels 
about taking orders. He can begin to see 
and feel what it means to say that a work 
situation is different from a school situation 
or other social situations. Actually being in 
the setting provides its own kinds of learn- 
ing. 

The work atmosphere as a social situation 
is as important in this respect as the specific 
learning of manual or social skills. This is 
the milieu therapy aspect of the workshop. 
The atmosphere helps provide learning, 
goals, and emotional support for clients and 
helps them to adjust to work and to job 
relationships. It could be argued that this 
is a genuine acculturation process in which 
an individual confronts a novel situation 
much as does an immigrant arriving in a 
country. The manner in which this hap- 
pens in workshops is still largely unex- 
plored, and we would do well to investigate 
it further. 

The counselor is also aided by the con- 
creteness of the experience, for the work- 
shop provides specific answers to some of 
his questions about clients. He is likely to 
discover what kinds of work his client re- 
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lates to best, what levels of productivity his 
client reaches, whether productivity prob- 
lems are related to relationship problems 
and how his client relates to co-workers. By 
having available the observations of the 
workshop staff, the counselor can compare 
what is actually happening in the work 
setting to the client’s statements about his 
abilities, goals, and problems. 

Second, the workshop provides a sheltered 
setting. While attempting to simulate work 
conditions as closely as possible, we are 
usually gradual in our imposition of con- 
trols and standards on individual clients. 
Thus a young man without work experience 
may test various ways of dealing with his 
superiors without fear of being fired before 
he settles on what is most appropriate for 
himself. Again, a client learns that he can 
test himself without fear of suffering from 
the consequences of his actions. He may 
experiment with different methods of doing 
a job, with the amount of talking he can 
do while working, or with the necessity of 
keeping regular hours. He can test these 
activities and relationships in a setting in 
which he learns that he is respected and 
given time to learn what is most appropri- 
ate. 

Third, the workshop provides a thera- 
peutic setting for some. This area must be 
approached cautiously. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the reality functioning of the ego 
is often strengthened in a positive workshop 
experience and that the defenses which are 
preventing adequate adaptations to work 
demands can be modified. ‘This has often 
been true, we think, for some of the most 
fearful and most withdrawn. On the other 
hand, we question whether there are any 
radical changes in personality organization 
of clients or any major changes in the de- 
fense systems. There are likely to be thera- 
peutic results for some clients, but the ex- 
tent of therapy is limited. 

Fourth, the workshop provides a group 
setting. Clients are working together under 
supervision. Each person is able to compare 
his own work with that of others. He is 
able to see that his problems are not unique 
and need not provide so much of a reason 
for shame. He can develop friendships and 
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compare notes on work experiences. He is 
not trying to overcome problems on his own. 

These, we suggest, are the four interde- 
pendent purposes served by rehabilitation 
workshops. Are there others which are just 
as important? We feel that this question 
of purposes is one of the most important 
needing discussion within the workshop 
movement. 


Who Is Helped 


We would like to consider next whether 
experience has yet taught us whether there 
are certain kinds of clients with whom we 
tend to succeed, as against others with whom 
we do less well. It should be understood 
that we are not referring to the traditional 
diagnostic categories but rather to the dy- 
namics observed, no matter what the initial 
diagnosis. 

It is our contention, based on our own 
experience, that certain broad generaliza- 
tions can be made. Certainly, as with any 
generalization, exceptions will be found. 
However, we think that some guideposts 
have become evident over a period of years. 
It is possible that other workshops have had 
different results. If so, it would be instruc- 
tive to learn how and why. 

Let us discuss first the types of clients with 
whom we have tended to be most successful 
and postulate why this might be so. 

For many coming to the workshop pro- 
gram, the main defect in the work person- 
ality is an inability to understand the de- 
mands of work or the role of a worker. 
However, in these clients, emotional prob- 
lems of severity have not developed, and 
they have been fairly well trained socially. 
These clienis are mainly in need of an edu- 
cational experience, specifically relating to 
the demands of work. Often, too, they are 
in need of support regarding self-concept. 
The workshop functions primarily with 
these people as an educational experience 
focused on building appropriate work 
habits and as a security-giving agent in terms 
of both productive achievement and an 
emerging awareness of adequacy in the co- 
worker setting. The workshop has tended 
to be most successful with this type of indi- 
vidual. 
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Another type of client with whom we 
have done well is the so-called non-achiever. 
This person often, from an early age, has 
not achieved to capacity. 

The workshop with this kind of client is 
a liberating experience. It gives the indi- 
vidual a chance to achieve in competition 
with co-workers very much like himself and 
to feel adequate for, perhaps, one of the 
few times in his life. The workshop has 
not been as successful with non-achieving 
individuals whose years of low-functioning 
have caused deep emotional insecurity and 
disturbance. 

The client characterized by anxiety 
and/or withdrawal is often a good candi- 
date for the rehabilitation workshop, 
though not as promising as the aforemen- 
tioned two categories. The security-giving 
ability of the workshop program comes 
forcefully into play with the anxious client. 
Through the skillful offering of support 
around achievement and the manipulation 
of the work and co-worker environment so 
that success is possible, a better self-image 
can slowly be built. With the withdrawn 


person the reality of a work setting often 


forces him into some greater degree of 
awareness of environment. The job, then, 
is to make this environment seem more de- 
sirable. The danger, of course, with the 
withdrawn client is that awareness might 
be too quickly pushed upon him and cause 
further withdrawal. Success of workshops 
with these people often depends on the de- 
gree and deep-seatedness of the disturbance. 

Where the defect seems to be one of mo- 
tivation or a lack of desire to play a pro- 
ductive role, the workshop has more diffi- 
culty. Here the program is often attempt- 
ing to deal with a concept or philosophy 
entirely alien to or rejected by the ego. 
Here we struggle against great odds because 
we are attempting to cope with a problem 
area which is well-established in the basic 
pattern of the personality. Where the shop 
has been successful, it has impinged a new 
or different reality and set of values upon 
the person. This has been accomplished 
best when the values of society, as related 
to work, were never really perceived in the 
first place. Success is much more difficult 
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when values are perceived by the client, but 
are in variance to those of society. 

Perhaps, the single most difficult category 
for workshops is that of the acting-out client. 
This person will constantly break rules and 
provoke rejection. He views society and 
all authority figures with great distrust. 
The workshop has been effective in in- 
stances where the acting-out client has been 
given some latitude in which to express im- 
pulses, where he has been assigued to tasks 
which he views as carrying status, and where 
the workshop and foremen have avoided 
mirroring other authorities and their typi- 
cal rejection of the impulse-ridden person. 
This, however, is a very difficult client with 
whom to deal effectively, since he must, 
sooner or later, come to understand and 
partially accept the routine demands of a 
work situation. 

These, then, are the guideposts. We 
should consider them and begin to think 
whether some type of screening and predic- 
tion is now possible, given our years of ex- 
perience. We have, for some time, been 
the passive recipients of referrals from other 
sources. We have been “the court of last 
resort.” The theory has been that we 
should not screen out clients since we did 
not yet know enough about our workshops 
and their effectiveness to set up any real 
intake criteria. Is this caution as warranted 
today as it was at the inception of workshop 
programs? Has our experience taught us 
something about people and their work po- 
tential? Can we now begin to make some 
more definitive statements about our assets 
and our liabilities? Perhaps it is time to 
come to grips with these very important 
questions. 

Finally, and perhaps most important, are 
there people whom we actually harm by 
placing them in the workshop programs? 
If failure in a program such as ours is de- 
structive, then it becomes even more im- 
portant that some type of criteria be set up, 
if this is at all possible. 

In conjunction with the last point, it 
seems well to discuss our experience with a 
category of individual for whom the work- 
shop program seems not only to be unsuc- 
cessful, but, further, where harm is a very 
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definite possibility. This is the person with 
deep feelings of inadequacy, whose main 
defense is an unrealistic and blown-up self- 
concept. We should be very careful in 
judging the efficacy of our programs with 
clients of this nature. Though the defense 
of inappropriate self-concept is not the 
healthiest one, it is, indeed, the only one 
that these people seem to have. 

Placement in a workshop program which 
deals so obviously with marginal people 
robs the person of this defense and tends to 
reinforce feelings of inadequacy, no matter 
how skillful the manipulation of the pro- 
fessional staff. Often the person responds 
to workshop placement by defending him- 
self even more vehemently and by verbaliz- 
ing an even more unrealistic self-concept. 
However, this seems to be accompanied by 
even greater feelings of inadequacy. When 
this set of dynamics is picked up during 
the intake process, it is useful to seek psy- 
chiatric advice and to be as certain as pos- 
sible that the risk of greater damage is not 
too severe. 

It would be interesting to discover 
whether our results fit those of programs 
in other agencies. Whether or not they 
seem to, it may be time for us to concentrate 
some of our future efforts on research that 
might tell us what criteria of success to use 
and what kinds of people—diagnosed vo- 
cationally—seem to profit most. 


How We Help 


Let us turn now from the question of 
whom we help to the question of how we 
help people. Techniques in workshops in- 
clude, of course, such things as physical 
arrangement, job assignments, methods of 
pay, etc. We will take just one example 
and discuss the staffing pattern and staff be- 
havior as a technique of help in a rehabili- 
tation workshop setting. 

Techniques in workshops should be re- 
lated to purposes. How we work depends 
on what we are trying to accomplish. This 
can be seen in how we choose staff, how we 
assign staff to clients, and how the staff is 
instructed to behave toward the clients. 

The staff serving as foremen in the kind 
of workshop we are discussing is likely to 
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consist of professional personel. The ra- 
tionale for this has to do with the emphasis 
on individualizing programs. Profession- 
ally trained personnel would more quickly 
observe subtleties of client behavior and 
would be more skilled in understanding the 
meanings of such behavior than would in- 
dustrially trained foremen. They would be 
more skilled also in structuring situations 
for clients that would be more likely to 
provide the kinds of experiences that clients 
need. On the other hand, most professional 
personnel are quite limited in the amount 
and thoroughness of industrial experience. 

In this respect, they are limited in their 
efforts to provide a genuine work atmos- 
phere for clients. They may also be slow 
in seeing the possibilities of improving work 
methods and of conveying, by example, the 
importance of this to the clients. 

The number of staff members is also an 
important consideration. Within limits, it 
is likely that the greater the number of 
foremen the better the chances of individual 
attention. One might think that the greater 
the chances for individual attention, the 
more likely it is that the client will be 
helped. Yet, there are questions to be 
raised here also. There are some clients 
who prefer to be left alone for long periods 
of time and whose work suffers from too 
much attention. Is this a serious issue? 
What role do the foremen actually play in 
helping the client? Are they most useful in 
helping to provide a work atmosphere or in 
helping individual clients with individual 
problems, and is the answer to that the 
same for all kinds of clients? Finally, is 
there a difference in the degree of foreman 
usefulness for evaluation purposes from 
adjustment purposes? 

Staff Behavior. The staff members who 
serve as foremen participate with the clients 
in a joint endeavor to help the latter move 
toward competitive employment. In doing 
so, the members of the staff, self-consciously 
or not, assume certain roles with the clients 
which influence the way they are seen by 
clients and the manner of client participa- 
tion. These roles, if consciously adopted, 
can vary with the client and with different 
stages in any one client’s progress. The 
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same foreman may adopt different roles with 
different clients or with the same client at 
different times. 

The behavior of the foreman has various 
purposes. His presence and activity serve 
to contribute to the creation of a work at- 
mosphere. In addition, he may try, through 
his approaches to people, to provide a per- 
missive atmosphere in which clients can 
become aware that there is less to dread in 
work relationships than they had feared. 
On the other hand, being more stern and 
demanding with some clients may provide 
the kind of support and security they need 
in order to learn how to function on a job. 

One typical pattern of foreman behavior 
toward a client may serve as an example of 
the kinds of questions that can be raised. 
The client is introduced to the program in 
a benign, accepting, encouraging manner. 
He is given a good deal of support and his 
errors or difficulties are only gently pointed 
out, if at all. As he becomes more comfort- 
able, greater demands are made on him and 
support is lessened. Eventually, the rela- 
tionship becomes distant, matter-of-fact, al- 
most impersonal, In part, the evaluation 
of the client focuses on his ability to adjust 
to and tolerate the changes in supervisory 
practice, while continuing to im ‘ove his 
work. The role changes will, of course, 
have been interpreted to the client in one 
manner or another. 

Role-playing, as a technique, appears to 
be very useful, but again certain questions 
can be raised. To what extent does the 
playing of different roles at different times 
by the same person involve confusion for 
the clients or for the foreman himself? Do 
clients peg individual foremen as particular 
kinds of persons anyhow, no matter what 
the variations in behavior? Is the oppor- 
tunity to see the foreman as a helping per- 
son the only real issue as far as the clients 
are concerned? How we behave toward 
clients depends partly on how we answer 


such questions. 
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Summary 


In summary, we have attempted to raise 
issues which we feel confront the entire 
workshop field. The issues we have tried 
to discuss are: (1) the definition of work- 
shop purposes as distinct from the purposes 
of other forms of help; (2) the possible clas- 
sification of the kinds of clients who may 
best or least be able to benefit from work- 
shop help (this necessarily includes a con- 
sideration of what constitutes benefit and 
what are the criteria for improvement and 
for success); (3) the best methods of staff 
training to help provide clients with cor- 
rective experiences; and (4) the use of role 
playing as a staff technique. 

We have suggested some answers to the 
questions we have raised. We have argued, 
for instance, that there are four purposes—a 
concrete experience, a sheltered setting, a 
therapeutic situation, and a group setting— 
which define the distinctive contributions 
of the workshop as a form of help. We 
have argued further that it is likely that 
there are some kinds of individuals who 
benefit most from our programs and some 
who might even be harmed. In addition, 
we have suggested that staff training in in- 
dustrial methods is important, that the size 
of the staff influences the results of the pro- 
gram, and that role-playing by foremen is 
a useful technique. 

We do not feel that there are any hard 
and fast answers. Our suggestions are, at 
best, tentative. Further, there are other 
issues needing discussion which we did not 
cover in this short paper. 

We are aware that there are practical 
limitations in all workshops which limit the 
things that can be done. We certainly do 
not insist that any program do more than 
is practicable. We do suggest that each of 
us think about what we are doing, what pur- 
poses we are trying to serve, whom we are 
trying to help, and what our techniques 
help us to accomplish. 
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Guidance in Practice 


Career conferences can be important and mean- 
ingful e-periences in the development of vocational 
maturity in children if they are organized and 
planned in terms of what is known to be true of the 
vocational decision-making process. 

Youngsters in junior and senior high school are 
in, what Ginzberg [/] calls, the tentative period of 
occupational decision-making. This is a period in 
which they begin to make tentative occupational 
choices based almost exclusively on their interests. 
Further on in this stage, young people will begin to 
consider the importance of their capacities and, fi- 
nally, will also relate their values to occupational de- 
cision-making. 

Super [2] indicates that vocational choice is, in 
part, an implementation of the individual's self-con- 
cept. He feels that all who are concerned with vo- 
cational guidance in the schools must recognize that 
vocational decision-making is a highly subjective 
process in which interests, abilities, values, and self- 
concept play a vital role. 

These statements and others have convinced edu- 
cators that schools must play an active role in as- 
sisting young people in occupational decision- 
making. As a result, most school systems have a vo- 
cational guidance program of one type or another. 
One aspect of these programs is an attempt to sup- 
ply occupational information to students and, in the 
past, this has often been done through some form of 
career day presentation. Career days have been 
characterized, however, by (1) a survey of the stu- 
cent body to determine the specific occupations to 
be included in the program, and (2) the selection of 
speakers to talk with small groups about a particular 
occupation. 

If we analyze this type of program in terms 
of Ginzberg’s and Super’s theories of occupational 
choice, we find several points of departure. First, 
since we are operating on the assumption that young 
people need to explore the world of work in order 
to become aware of occupational possibilities that 
they didn’t know existed, it seems unreasonable for 
us to ask them to indicate specific occupations that 
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The Career Conference Concept in San Diego County 


ERVEN BRUNDAGE and STANLEY D. FRANK 


they wish to explore. This type of request forces 
youngsters to select specific occupations, narrows 
their thinking about the occupational field, and us- 
ually results in the selection of only “prestige” type 
occupations. Secondly, if we also feel that in order 
for conferences to be successful they must have some 
type of personal meaning to students, it is impera- 
tive that conferences be more than a series of 
speakers discussing a few important facts about sev- 
eral occupations. 

Past experience in acquainting students with ca- 
reer opportunities has pointed up additional short- 
comings. Most important, probably, is the sheer 
magnitude of the task. If the organizer starts with 
the job opportunities, he is dealing with more than 
28,000 defined specifics. If he deals with groups of 
jobs as they are organized into businesses and indus- 
tries, he once again is confronted with unlimited 
possibilities over which a comprehensive presenta- 
tion would not be possible. Our efforts, however, 
have concentrated somewhere within these two ap- 
proaches. Schools have done such things as send stu- 
dents out to interview people in specific occupations 
or present them with lists of jobs in different areas. 
We have invited speakers from labor unions and in- 
dustries. We have opened large conference halls to 
representatives from community businesses, jobs, and 
industries to be available to answer questions on a 
career day. Many tours have been scheduled 
through specific plants and businesses. 

In San Diego County it is believed that an answer 
has been found to the format problem. It occurred 
that three different groups were at work in provid- 
ing vocational guidance experiences and that pos- 
sibly the thing most needed was to coordinate their 
efforts under one philosophy. The three groups en- 
gaged in these activities were first, the teachers—par- 
ticularly at grades seven, nine, or ten—who were of- 
fering “units” on career choices. Second, the guid- 
ance staff was sponsoring interest testing and in- 
dividual counseling. And third, business and indus- 
try were sending speakers, publishing materials, 
and participating in career days. 

What logical factor could bring these three to- 
gether. The answer lay in the rationale of interest 
testing itself. When the teacher did a unit on ca- 
reers, his starting point was often an interest test. 
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His orientation usually was discovering interest 
areas and helping his class see related job opportu- 
nities. The counselor also worked from the interest 
tests. The profiles of interests and abilities were the 
bases for face-to-face counseling with students. 

Only the third group, made up of representatives 
from business and industry, have operated outside 
the interest family format. If a scheme could be de- 
vised to harness their much needed efforts under the 
same banner, the program could become not only 
manageable but logical. 

Previous experiences with a uniquely organized 
career day, titled “Careers in Retailing Conference” 
brought together a family of businessmen who were 
interested in attracting capable students to all as- 
pects of the field of retailing. Only selling as a ca- 
reer was emphasized. Selling, however, was easily 
interpreted as the “persuasive” or “contact” interest 
as defined by Kuder, Super, and others. The next 
thought was that this conference was actually meet- 
ing a need for exploration within the boundaries of 
one of the 10 major interest areas as worked with by 
teachers and counselors. Why not, then, organize 
nine more conferences and present a package to 
teachers, counselors, and the community which 
could be worked with. 

This was done and while much leg work and many 
meetings were involved, it was soon learned that 
business and industry in the community welcomed 
the format and were willing to make the necessary 
sacrifice to conform to its structure. This required 
some sacrifice on their part. For now, instead of a 


large concern such as the telephone company spon- 
soring a career conference to acquaint students with 
opportunities in that organization, we were asking 
them to participate in two or three conferences such 
as persuasive, mechanical, scientific, and clerical. 
This they were willing to do once they were ac- 
quainted with the scheme. 

Some idea of the scope of experiences available 
to students can be seen from the organizational 
chart shown below. On the left are the interest 
areas as used on interest tests and in classroom 
units. In the center are the career conferences 
which are scheduled to date. On the right are com- 
munity organizations which are participating. 

Characteristics of the conferences are of im- 
portance and are as follows: 

1. Conferences are held on holidays and weekends 
so as not to disturb the school day. This character- 
istic also tends to insure attendance by interested 
students since they come on their own time. 

2. Conferences are planned and carried out by 
members of the community. School representatives 
serve in an advisory and coordinative capacity. 

3. Schools cooperate with the career conferences 
by publicizing dates, soliciting participation of com- 
munity groups, coordinating curricular career units, 
selecting and encouraging students for participation, 
distributing literature, films, etc., as developed by 
the conferences, coordinating counselors for best 
utilization of the conferences, conducting evalua- 
tions, providing transportation, coordinating dates 
for conferences, and advising planning groups. 


Interest Area Conference 


Community Sponsors 


Scientific 


25, 1961 
Artistic Art Seminar, November 5, 1960 
Persuasive 
1960 
Musical Careers in Music, January 7, 1961 
Social Service 
1961 


Careers in Education, March 17, 1961 
Careers in Office and Clerical Work, 


Clerical 
February 13, 1961 


Literary 
18, 1961 


Mechanical 
Computational 
Outdoor 


Careers in Health, February 22, 1961 
Careers in Science and Math, February 


Careers in Retailing, November 25, 


Careers in Social Welfare, February 18, 


Careers in Communicative Arts, March 


Womens Auxiliary, San Diego Medical Society 

Engineering and Architectural Socicties of San 
Diego County 

Art Directors Club of San Diego 

San Diego Downtown Association 


Music Teachers Association, Musicians Union 
Music Retailers 

California Social Workers Organization, National 
Association of Social Workers 

Phi Delta Kappa 

Executive Secretaries, Inc. 


Pacific Telephone, San Diego Union-Tribune 
Publishing Company, San Diego County Bar 
Association, KFMB Channel 8 TV, San 
Diego County Association of Advertising 
Agencies 
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4. Career opportunities as sponsored under this 
series must come within the boundaries of the 10 in- 
terest areas: persuasive, scientific, social service, lit- 
erary, mechanical, clerical, computational, artistic, 
musical, and outdoor. 

5. A council for career conferences meets annu- 
ally in October. This council is composed of com- 
munity representatives from each of the career con- 
ferences and representatives from the San Diego 
County Department of Education and the San Diego 
Unified School District Secondary Counseling De- 
partment. The council serves to orient new mem- 
bers, exchange ideas, coordinate dates, and establish 
operational procedures. 

6. An effort will be made to space 10 conferences 
throughout the year—eventually to think of a month 
in the school year for each conference. 

7. Information regarding the conferences is sup- 
plied to teachers and counselors each year to insure 
a logical correspondence with their respective efforts 
in the classroom and the counselor's office. 

8. The organization permits additional commu- 
nity groups to develop conferences which expand the 
exploration of additional occupational possibilities 
in any given area. 

Implications are far reaching. Under this format, 
a student is not restricted to investigation of a single 
occupation. Instead, he can explore the entire scope 
of opportunities within any one of the interest 


areas. In addition, the student is not restricted to 


any one interest area. By participating in all the ca- 
reer conferences he can see examples of occupations 
in the entire range of interests. 

Utilizing this basic plan, there are no limitations 
to the fields that can be represented. This flexibil- 
ity enhances public relations since there is a place 
for everyone to display his wares while problems of 
partiality and competitiveness are minimized. 

The concentration of effort into a single county- 
wide program provides a higher quality product en- 
hanced by better publicity and greater enthusiasm. 
The program provides a focus around which in-serv- 
ice experiences for counselors can be built. The 
cooperation with occupational leaders in the com- 
munity keeps the counselor abreast of current op- 
portunities and provides needed information for the 
counseling session. The resultant emphasis on vo- 
cational guidance produces higher quality programs. 

In-service opportunities for teachers are also pro- 
vided. With the help of counselors, the units on vo- 
cational choice can become much more meaningful. 
Proper utilization of the program is a natural con- 
sequence. 
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Observation Program: An Informal Experiment 


in Counselor Training in the Public Schools 


JEAN WELLINGTON 


For some time it has appeared that large univer- 
sities engaged in counselor training have one great 
advantage over smaller graduate schools in that they 
include direct clinical training. Smaller universities, 
training only a handful of students for guidance 
work, cannot even envision providing such a clinic 
for many practical reasons, not the least of which is 
finance. 

On the other hand, smaller graduate schools have 
an obvious advantage in small classes and personal 
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contact with students, in time for personal counsel- 
ing and discussions with students, and in the possi- 
bilities for personal evaluation of the promise and 
potentialities of students enrolled. For these rea- 
sons, and with no wish to change status to a large 
university graduate school, one counselor trainer at 
Tufts University attempted an informal experiment 
in training which might help to approximate the 
clinic experience of students in larger universities. 

Tufts University Graduate School at present offers 
The 
maximum number of such students per semester is 
generally six to eight. Four members of the Depart- 


the master’s degree only for guidance trainees. 
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ment of Education offer some of their time for coun- 
selor training, and the writer is largely responsible 
for internship and special programs, as well as basic 
courses in counseling and guidance. 

The program of internship has been in practice 
for some time wherein students are placed in local 
guidance departments for experience in guidance 
work. Most of them engage in some counseling; but 
a large part of supervision must be left to school 
personnel who are often already burdened with 
their own duties. Thus, the opportunity for imme- 
diate discussion of technique and philosophy, such 
as may be provided in a large university clinic, is of- 
ten unavailable. The Observation Program is an at- 
tempt to add this dimension to the experiences al- 
ready available in school guidance departments. In 
order to add to school experience, then, and with 
no wish to replace the fine help guidance depart- 
ments are now offering, the experiment was under- 
taken. 

Winchester, Massachusetts, Guidance Department 
was approached with the following proposal. The 
writer would go to the Winchester schools one day 
a week to take over two cases and one small group 
at different levels with guidance interns sitting in on 
the meetings. The Superintendent of Schools in 
Winchester and the Director of Guidance agreed to 
the proposal. A small stipend for the writer was 
provided by a grant from the Shell Oil Company. 
Eight interns would be involved, and they would at- 
tend, two at a time. It was felt that the interns, 
though gaining a one-sided picture of counseling in 
observing only one individual, would at the same 
time have a means to compare their own perform- 
ance. By asking questions, they should be able to 
enhance their usual internship experiences with this 
new means for comparison. 

The experiment was launched at the beginning of 
the second semester, spring 1960. The cases were a 
child termed unhappy and withdrawn in grade four, 
and a girl in grade 11 whose mother said she was 
alone and friendless. The small group consisted of 
11 underachievers in the eighth grade taken from a 
list provided by the Director of Guidance. The 
cleven selected showed cumulative IQ's above 115 
and all were failing at least one subject. 

The interns attended the three counseling sessions 
at least twice. In several cases they were granted 
permission to attend additional sessions. Thus they 
gained some concept of the school levels where they 
had no personal experience. Many also were pro- 
vided no contact with groups, so that observation in 


the group of underachievers offered further insight. 
The schedule was so planned that immediately pre- 
ceding the interview a briefing on the case and its 
background could be provided, with cumulative 


folders and other pertinent material. Immediately 
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after the counseling, a discussion was held. The in- 
terns kept an account of the interview and then 
asked questions about technique, point of view of 
the client, reasons for responses by both client and 
counselor. The counselor also commented on cer- 
tain occurrences, responses, and anything else ol 
importance. Often questions were raised such as, 
“You reflected his feeling and he actually developed 
the idea. Why is it when I try it the client just looks 
Or, “How did you feel during that long si- 
lence?” Or, “Are you worried when a child gets up 
and wanders around the room?” 

\t the conclusion of the experiment all of the 


at me?” 


guidance personnel involved and the eight interns 
were invited to participate in a general discussion of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the program. 
[hese comments were taped and are here briefly 
summarized, 

Comments from the interns in general agreed with 
one student who said, “It made it real to see some- 
one experienced doing what you've only heard 
about. Being in the position of the third person, 
seeing what you yourself should be doing, is a most 
valuable thing.” Suggestions from them concerned 
the desirability of observing another counselor with 
a different approach and of more intensive observa- 
tion over a longer period of time in order to watch 
the cases develop. Most students asked that future 
interviews be taped to be played back at a later 
time. From this informal evaluation it appears that 
the experiment was successful in broadening the ex- 
periences of the interns and in giving the opportu- 
nity for immediate discussion of technique and ap- 
proach. 

Guidance personnel were also generally approv- 
ing, though at least one person was much concerned 
about the ethics of observing an interview. The 
viewpoint of the Director of Guidance was ex- 
pressed in this comment: “If you are interested in 
doing anything in Winchester next year, we will wel- 
come you with open arms.” Thus good liaison with 
a public school guidance department was established 
and, parenthetically, has borne fruit in an experi- 
mental program for 1961 in which the writer will 
act as consultant. 

Some guidance personnel were concerned about 
the ethics of observation, including the problem of 
whether or not a public school student can be 
helped if an observer is in evidence. A more careful 
investigation of observation facilities, as well as of 
philosophies of personnel about this matter, is 
needed to handle the whole area of observation. I 
this problem can be satisfactorily met, a small uni- 
versity training guidance workers should find inter- 
est in the fact that in the case here cited, the advan- 
tages in allowing for immediate appraisals generally 
outweigh the disadvantages. 
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Letters 


and Comments 


Educational Loan Companys—A Last Resort? 

Many members of APGA have been receiving vari- 
ous types of literature recently concerned with the 
financing of a college education. In addition to 
those from banks and insurance companies emphasiz- 
ing the need to save in advance for college, materials 
have also been received from organizations interested 
in making loans to parents enabling them to “spread 
out” the costs of their child’s college education. 
These organizations often use the words “education” 
and “fund” in their titles, make use of college or 
foundation type seals and letterheads, and show 
considerable interest in encouraging talented young 
people to further their education. They could easily 
be construed to be some type of endowed foundation 
or trust set up for this purpose. It should be real- 
ized that they are nothing of the kind, but are 
finance or loan companies that recently have entered 
the field of educational financing. 

These companies often provide a generous supply 
of materials for counselors to make available to 
parents. These materials contain valuable informa- 
tion about college costs, in addition to promoting 
various types of finance plans. Interest charges for 
these plans are usually listed at deceptively low rates, 
and true annual interest rates are considerably 
higher for these loans as the total amount of loan 
money oustanding at any one time is far less than 
the total amount of the loan. Take, for example, a 
parent who “borrows” $1,200 from such a company 
to be repaid in 12 monthly installments. He might 
pay interest on this loan of about $50. This would 
be advertised as a little over 4 per cent which is cer- 
tainly a most reasonable rate of interest. The loan 
company, however, does not pay out the $1,200 in 
a lump sum, but pays it directly to the college as 
needed. In this case, if the student were attending 
a college operating under a quarter system, $400 
would be sent to the college at the beginning of each 
quarter—in September, at the first of the year, and 
late in March. Thus, by the time the parent 
borrowed the second $400, he would have paid back 
all but $100 of the first $400. The average amount 
that he would owe the loan company for the 12- 
month period would be about $360 on which he 
would pay $50 interest. This gives an annual inter- 
est rate of about 14 per cent. 

The particular finance companies which have 
made use of APGA mailing lists and exhibition 
space at conventions appear to be well established 


and reputable corporations, and their interest rates 
are fairly competitive with those of other types of 
lending agencies. They do, however, provide only 
installment-type financing, and this represents one 
of the most expensive ways to borrow money whether 
it is from a bank, a loan company, or even a credit 
union. Parents should consider this type of financ- 
ing for educational expenses only if there are no 
other sources available to them. The annual interest 
rates of these types of loans tend to run from 9 to 
12 per cent from credit unions, 12 per cent from 
banks, and from certain types of finance companies 
annual interest charges can total 20 per cent or more. 

Types of much less expensive financing that par- 
ents should be urged to consider would include the 
following: (1) Loan funds of the college itself 
(either NDEA or regular funds) may be obtained 
which usually offer extremely low interest rates and 
often none at all for long periods. (2) Home mort- 
gages can be increased making funds available at 
about 6 per cent. (3) Life insurance policies with 
a cash surrender value can be borrowed upon at 
rates of from 4 to 6 per cent annual interest. (4) 
}anks will often make unsecured loans to persons 
with good reputations and credit ratings at regular 
bank interest rates (in the vicinity of 6 per cent 
annually). 

Counselors should consider the installment-type 
finance plans of these educational loan companies 
only as last resort financing for parents who are un- 
able to avail themselves of other sources. Even in 
these cases, finance plans of credit unions and banks 
should be explored and compared with the plans 
of these companies. 

ALBERT B. Hoop 

Student Counseling Bureau 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minnesota - 


An Educational Loan Company Rebuts 


The invitation to submit a comment to the Jour- 
nal with respect to the letter from Dr. Albert B. 
Hood dated April 26, 1961 is appreciated. Dr. Hood 
devotes much of his letter to materials in which “in- 
terest charges . . . are usually listed at deceptively 
low rates, and true annual interest rates are consider- 
ably higher... .” He cites a case in which a parent 
“borrows” $1,200, to be repaid in 12 monthly install- 
ments. He states the parent “might pay interest 

.. of about $50... (which) would be advertised as 
a little over 4 per cent.” 

At the outset, let me say that neither I nor the 
company with which I am associated offer any de- 
fense for any institution which “lists deceptively 
low rates” or “advertises in a misleading manner.” 

It seems to me, however, that Dr. Hood also im- 
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plies that unless an institution advertises its charges 
in terms of what he calls “true annual interest rates,” 
its conduct is improper or subject to criticism. If 
I am correct in this interpretation, it would seem 
that he overlooks consumer credit practices which 
are well established by custom and are sanctioned 
as legitimate by laws in the various states. 

In the consumer credit field, practices vary widely 
with respect to the statement of rates and the man- 
ner of computing charges. In general, two chief 
methods exist: 


A simple interest rate, applied to declining 
principal balances, stated as a per cent per 
month; 

An add-on or discount rate applied to the 
total amount to be financed, generally stated 
as, for example, $5 per $100 of the total amount 
to be financed. 


Both methods are required, and hence sanctioned, 
by state laws, but they apply generally to different 
types of institutions or types of transactions 

Companies operating under Small Loan Laws and 
credit unions by law are required to state their 
charges in terms of a true monthly rate of charge 
on unpaid balances, which in the typical transaction 
decline at a fairly constant rate from month to 
month. 

The mail order houses and department stores with 
revolving credit plans generally impose a service 
charge of one or one-and-one-half per cent on the 
portion of the credit balance which remains unpaid 
at the beginning of any one month. Revolving 
charge accounts are of recent origin and applicable 
laws have been passed in only a few states, Since 
such balances may have come into existence at vary- 
ing dates during the course of the preceding month, 
it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to arrive 
at a “true annual interest rate” on such revolving 
charge accounts, and the rate would tend to vary 
from month to month in the course of the year. 

The other type of charge referred to above, the 
“add-on” or “discount” method of charge, is gener- 
ally used in the installment credit field by banks, 
retailers, and sales finance companies which pur- 
chase installment contracts from retailers. This 
method involves the calculation of dollar charges, 
stated as a number of dollars per $100 of the 
initial principal balance to be financed. It is pro- 
vided for, almost without exception, in the laws 
regulating installment selling of cars and other 
durable goods, 

One of the oldest and best known organizations 
engaged in financing educational expenses is the 
wholly owned subsidiary of a sales finance company. 
Probably since the parent organization is primarily 
in the business of acquiring installment contracts 
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from retailers, it uses the “add-on” method of stat- 
ing its charges. To enable the prospective customer 
to calculate total dollar charges, it indicates that 
a factor, such as 4 per cent, is to be applied to the 
total amount to be financed. It does not imply 
that such a factor is a “true annual interest rate.” 

Our wholly owned subsidiary, Education Funds 
Inc., does not advertise “rates” in any manner for 
several reasons. First, we are convinced that rela- 
tively few people understand the concepts of inter- 
est rates and finance rates, and fewer still make 
their decisions on the basis of “rates.” Second, we 
offer plans which cover the financing of educational 
expenses with advances occurring over periods vary- 
ing from one to four years. These may be repaid 
over periods varying from nine months to 72 months. 
Obviously, the components of the necessary charge 
attributable to compensation for money advanced, 
services performed, and insurance coverage vary 
substantially from contract to contract. 

Thus, we find it to be most consistent with ac- 
cepted business practices to provide a table, or series 
of tables, showing the monthly payment required, 
for contracts of varying amounts, to be repaid under 
varying conditions. The customer can select the ap- 
propriate monthly payment, and multiply by the 
number of payments to arrive at a total. Compari- 
son of this total with the amount to be financed 
and insured leaves a remainder which is the total 
charge. The customer is then in a position to de- 
termine whether the insurance provisions of the 
contract and the convenience of paying monthly 
out of income are worth the cost. 

‘To express the total dollar charge (or components 
of the total) as a “true annual interest rate” of the 
amount of educational cost financed would be con- 
fusing, inaccurate, and misleading. The necessary 
total charge varies depending upon the amount to 
be financed, the period of time over which repay- 
ment is to occur, and the character of the insurance 
package provided. For example, on contracts in 
which EFI agrees to provide funds over a four-year 
period (even though the parent dies the next day), 
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the insurance coverage (and charge) is necessarily 
much greater proportionately than in a contract 
providing for an advance of funds over a one-year 


period. 
[his comment has been confined to the criticism 
made by Dr. Hood of materials which “list . . . de- 


ceptively low rates,” which “would be advertised” 
in a misleading manner. The rest of Dr. Hood's 
letter consists of his judgment that counselors 
should avoid recommending installment type fi- 
nancing. He sets forth the rates at which, in his 
opinion, funds can be obtained from various sources. 
However qualified he may be to render such a 
judgment—I am sure he will admit that his treat- 
ment does not provide a comprehensive statement 
of the rationale of installment financing as com- 
pared with other methods of handling educational 
expenses. The writer believes that counselors are 
entitled to such a more comprehensive statement 
and will submit it, anticipating that the Editor will 
find it of interest to his readers and worthy of 
publication. 

Ernst A. DAUER 

Director of Consumer Credit Siudies 

Household Finance Corporation 

Chicago, Illinois 


Well, Anyway, | Got All B's! 

“Well, anyway, I got all B's.” Joe Pilgrim looked 
again at h‘s report card. “Not bad, not bad at all. 
Of course, Dad will still find something to beef 
about. And I had expected an A in math, but still 
not bad. Better than last time anyway. All B's. 
Keep this up and I'll get into State easy.” He 
looked again at the proud list. 


English B Mrs. Absolute 
Physical Education B Mr. Discipline 
History B Mr. Therapy 
General Mathematics B Miss Curve 
Wood Shop B Mr. Pragmatic 
Music B Miss Abnegation 


Mrs. Absolute, English teacher, yawned and looked 
at the clock. “Quarter past twelve and two more 
classes to grade. Why in God's name doesn't Bill 
get that promotion—no more grade books!” Mrs. 
Absolute worried about lots of things at school. 
Discipline, textbooks, complex-compound sentences, 
gum chewing, lots of things. She never worried 
about giving grades though. It always seemed very 
clear to her. Ninety—100 was an A; 80-90 was a B, 
Pilgrim was one of the students who knew gram- 
mar—all his tests proved it. His essay writing and 
his speech—oh, that speech—left many questions 
about his ability to use what he knew—but that was 
another question. Anyway, how could you give an 
83 or a 67 to speech heard in hallways. Such speech 
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wasn't really a part of “Seventh grade English"— 
it was—well, something else. Something not a part 
of Mrs. Absolute’s concern. She sometimes re- 
gretted that number grades were not still used. 
C was so muddy; 76 so clear! A platonic picture in 
her mind shone brightly—“76"! “Now then, Joe 
Pilgrim. What a dull boy. Clean, quiet, un- 
imaginative. Without access to the encyclopedia 
he'd never get anything done. Good speller, though. 
Work always in on time, too. Margins neat. Writ- 
ing legible. Five homework assignments all in, 
that’s 25 points. Ten spelling exams—7, 4,—divided 
by 3—17 altogether. Final exam 93! Must have 
been something wrong with that exam. Lowest 
mark was 88. Well, anyway, that all averages out 
to—81. Eighty-one—a B by one point. A “B” for a 
boy who “he don'ts” and “it ain’ts” all over the 
place. Still he did get 81 and I have to be fair. 
Facts are facts. B it is. Mary Proctor—93 
and -6....” 

Mr. Discipline, physical education teacher, 
hunched over his desk his pen awkwardly fitting his 
thick fingers. “I'd like a cigarette. A job where 
you can’t smoke is not really a man’s job. Damn, 
I wish the Packers had made me an offer. Almost 
all-conference and not even an offer. Too late 
now—27. You don’t break in at 27.” Mr. Discipline 
sometimes wondered what his marks were supposed 
to mean. Somewhere he remembered hearing that 
physical education was concerned with character 
development. Character meant “being responsible,” 
“being mature”—in short “doing what you were told 
to do.” He had long ago worked out an elaborate 
system of translating “character” into gradations of 
excellence. He agreed that there were other kinds 
of grades—based he supposed on knowing things— 
but only half the duality concerned him. “Well, 
let's see, where was I. Oh yes, second period. 
Parker, Pencher, Pilgrim—Joe Pilgrim. I wonder 
which one he is. All that bull thev give you about 
getting to know your students. I'd like to see them 
get to know 60 seventh graders that you see for one 
period a day. Well, here it all is. At least I have 
a good office assistant this year. Three “no strips,” 
one “talking in ranks,” one “no gym shoes.” I won- 
der if he's that little blond kid who missed that 
pass. But they all miss passes. Three, one, and 
one—that’s a B. George Quarrels—.” 

Mr. Therapy, history teacher, studied the grade 
book carefully. Mr. Therapy took his grading 
responsibility very seriously. To him a grade made 
little sense except in terms of the potentiality of 
the individual who received it. Basically he thought 
of a grade as a reward—which he was free to give 
or withhold—a reward for a student who was “doing 
the best he could.” Mr. Therapy had a chronic 
but wavering faith in tests and in data contained 
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in the cumulative folder as evidence of what a 
student could reasonably be expected to do. But 
no matter how he dodged he found grading a 
lonely and absurd experience. The A’s and B's fell 
without a ripple into an indifferent sea. “Pilgrim— 
1Q 105; reading grade placement 6.9; health prob- 
lems—none; home—father—truck driver, mother 
—housewife, siblings—none; vocational goal—en- 
gineer; interest inventory—science, outdoors, music. 
Poor Joe. Polite, shy. Ought to refer him to the 
counselor—he’s too polite. Father probably trying 
to compensate through him. Only child. Remem- 
ber that current event he had about the monkeys— 
that was weird, must mean something. Next semes- 
ter I'm taking abnormal psychology. Have to un- 
derstand the dynamics of these kids. His mother 
came to Open House—trying to make up for that 
father likely. Nobody enjoys being a truck driver. 
Remember those two summers. Teaching—that’s 
the deal. Joe must not know any history at al/— 
final exam 15! Two extra papers—one from the 
Encyclopedia Brittanica, one from the Reader’s Di- 
He needs encouragement though. Engineer— 
He'll be lucky if he doesn’t end up 
a truck driver. B? Yes, that’s just right—en- 
couragement but not too unrealistic. B. That 
10 hours I spent going through the cumulative rec- 
ords really pays off at grading time. Alice Ross. 
Now, there's a well-adjusted girl—.” 

Miss Curve, mathematics teacher, checked the 
slide rule. “Standard deviation 19.36. That means 
175 and over, A. Below 142,C. O.K. Now... Joe 
Twenty-nine out of a possible 35 for 
homework.” Fifteen minutes later she had com- 
pleted her calculations. “Quizzes 63. Exam 74. 
Oral work—the whole thing 173.7. B. This is 
really the best class I've had here. Joe Pilgrim 
would be a strong A in any other group in the 
school. Still—.” She returned to her figures. Miss 
Curve used to be puzzled at grading time. Her 
logical mind told her there was no intrinsic “C-ness” 
ina 75. But what to use in place of the traditional 
scheme? Then one happy day she heard about the 
normal curve. Since then her head had contained 
a beautiful bell shape unmatched on her body. The 
normal curve—it made everything so clear, so clean, 
so safe. The statistical rituals cleansed her spirit and 
sweetened her sleep. Her slide rule had replaced 
her tranquilizers. Rigid? No, right! She never 
asked what was “real” but if she had, her answer 
would have been sure—what is more real than a 
standard score! “Yes, that’s right 19.36 and 15 
per cent A’s. B it is!” 

Mr. Pragmatic, woodshop teacher, was hurrying. 
He had to be at the plant by seven. He wished he 
could quit this “moonlighting” but with a sick 
wife and three kids and a teacher's salary. “Joe 
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that’s pitiful. 


Pilgrim. 
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VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
IN THE HOTEL, MOTEL 
AND HOSPITALITY FIELD” 


The increase in travel and leisure time 
activities have combined to make the 
hotel, motel and hespitelity field one 
of those in which job opportunities are 
expanding so rapidly, there is an ever- 
increasing shortage of trained personnel. 
The Lewis School—original and only 
school offering both resident and home 
study hotel training courses—has pre- 
pared a FREE folder for Guidance 
Counsellors giving full details about 
the opportunities in this field for men 
and women of all ages. Please write 
on your letterhead to: Reem GR-171-66 
LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOL 
Vocational Guidance Division, Washington 7, 
Pilgrim. Tie rack. Book ends. Measurements—A. 
Design—C. Attitude—C. Workmanship—D. Should 
be a C. Still, too many C’s and kids stop signing up. 
Che principal might decide he didn’t need a wood- 
shop teacher. The metal shop teacher seems to 
give everybody A's and B's. If I graded as easy 
as he does, the kids would flock into my classes. 
lrouble is he has no standards. Whole school is 
getting like that. Rickover is right.” When Mr. 
Pragmatic had first worked as a cabinet maker he 
knew a good job when he saw one. But a good job 
depended on the design—not always his, the wood— 
chosen by someone else, the speed of the work— 
sometimes set by others. Finally, it became clear 
to him—though he never heard of Fromm—that the 
market-place determined the values. What was 
“right” could be told from what was “wrong” by 
counting the pay-off. He was still counting. “Well, 
let's see... . I've already given 12 C’s in that 
class. Three D's too. Plenty of room for a B. 
B! Bill Raleigh. Book ends. Footstool--.” 

Miss Abnegation, music teacher, adjpsted the car- 
riage on her typewriter. She alWays took her grade 
books apart, typed in the graces, and reassembled 
them. Neater—much neater! Thing worth doing 
is worth doing well. Miss ‘Abnegation liked being 
liked. Many students told her how much they en- 
joved her classes. Principals and supervisors told he: 
about things like “social vesponsibility,” “institu- 
tional goals,” and worst of all, “standards.” She 
really enjoyed talking with the students more than 
with administrators. Her grading system gave her 
no guilt but it did take a lot of explaining some- 
times. People would be authoritarian she found— 
especially teachers! Her approach was to believe in 
people—and the simpler, more “natural,” the people 
the easier she found believing. Music, of course, was 
different. A wooden stick pounding on a hollow log 
did very little for her. “Joe Pilgrim.” She turned 
to a stack of cards. Here it was. Answers to three 
“What I most liked about Music I— 


questions. 
“Chance to sing Western songs.” What I most dis- 
liked about Music I—Not enough Western songs.’ 
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What my grade should be in Music I—B.’"” “B! 
He can't sing! He pushes! He never learns the 
words!” Slowly principle replaced passion. “Still 
who am / to judge another human being. And the 
only meaningful evaluation is self-evaluation. That 
course in guidance taught me that at least. Be 
indirective—no, nondirective. What was it the book 
said—Be accepting not expecting.’ Yes, that's good. 

Joe waved his card as he came in the door. “Mom, 
here’s my report card. I did good—real good. No 
A's though, but, well anyway, I got all B's.” 

BurFoRD STEFFLRE 
Assistant Professor 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


Tongue-in-Cheek Department 

The following case study presents some problems 
encountered in longitudinal counseling that may be 
of some interest to counselors engaged in counseling 
prospective counselors. 

John came to me several years ago. He had just 
graduated with an M.A. in education specializing 
in guidance. His problem, as he explained it, was 
that in interviews with various high schools he 
found that he lacked a subject-matter specialty to 
qualify for a counseling position. Since most coun- 
selors, John found, are expected to teach part of the 
time, John’s problem was that he had not acquired 
sufficient subject matter training. Together we ex- 
amined his problem and mutually came to realize 
that John must return to school for further work 
in a subject area. His subject area choice was sci- 
ence. 

The next year John reappeared explaining that 
while he had now the necessary subject matter 
training he found in recent interviews with prospec- 
tive high school employers that he lacked sufficient 
training in statistics. Original rapport in our first 
counseling session had been soundly established, so 
that we quickly came to the conclusion that John 
must return again to school for additional statisti- 
cal training. 

The third year I saw John he came into my of- 
fice quite embarrassed. He explained that while he 
had now completed his subject-matter training and 
statistical training he now found that he lacked be- 
ing a counseling specialist. Recent interviews with 
prospective employers revealed that John was nei- 
ther a vocational nor college counseling specialist. 
He had no sooner completed his account, when, by 
just looking at each other, we knew what was 
needed to be done. John returned to school for 
further work. 

In the course of the next several years John and 
I came to realize that he was deficient in areas of 
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personal problem guidance, sociology and anthro- 
pology, public relations, and clinical experience. 
As he was getting on in years and his age was be- 
ginning to be against him, we reexamined his goals 
and together came up with newer more realistic 
goals. John returned to school, completed his doc- 
torate writing a dissertation entitled, Some Public 
Relation Problems of a Clinical Counselor Special- 
izing in Science for College-Bound Students, and is 
now teaching theory and practice of guidance at 
the university. 
Last I heard, John was very well adjusted and ex- 
periencing complete vocational satisfaction. 
MITCHELL SCHOROW 
Teacher, Nichols Junior High 
Evanston, Illinois 


A Portable Intercommunications System 
A Useful Counselor-Training Device 

The current interest in guidance and counseling 
has been a tremendous stimulus to the field as a 
whole. Training programs have been studied and 
updated and new techniques introduced which 
have resulted in better educated and more effective 
guidance counselors. 

However, progress is generally achieved at a 
price. For example, large universities are able to 
invest in such teaching devices as costly closed-cir- 
cuit television installations and/or complexes of 
clinical rooms with one-way vision mirror or screen 
arrangements. These modern teaching and train- 
ing facilities are most desirable to be sure but are 
generally financially out of the question for the 
smaller college. 

It would be a very serious error to form the con- 
clusion that many small institutions do not have 
adequate training facilities for nothing could be 
further from the truth. However, most of them 
are faced with the need either to expand existing 
facilities or to develop inprovisations in order for 
expanding student bodies to receive training and 
learning experiences comparable to those found in 
many large universities. Improvisations are partic- 
ularly important and essential where building pro- 
grams are unable to keep pace with expanding en- 
rollments. 

At Stephen F. Austin State College we were faced 
with a situation where we had excellent facilities 
but in limited supply and it was necessary for us to 
improvise in order to overcome this situation. We 
have ‘five clinical rooms with one-way vision mir- 
rors where we are able to observe various sorts of 
guidance, counseling and clinical activities. How- 
ever, we wished to expand our facilities for critique 
of counseling interviews as rapidly as possible in 
order to be able to work with more than five stu- 
dents at one time. Our guidance and counseling 
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"INTERCOM", ONE -WAY 

Stephen F. Austin State College 

Department of Psychology 
and Philosophy 

Barbee Radio Lob. 

Nacogdoches, Texos 

6 April 1961 


Parts List—One-Way "Intercom" 


C, C,, C,: 0.01 mfd., 500 volt disc ceramic con- 
densers 

C, 0.047 mfd., 600 volt tubular paper condenser 

C,a, b, c: Triple 20 mfd., 25 volt electrolytic con- 
denser, Sprague TVL-3210 or equivalent 

C,a, b, c: Triple 20 mfd., 150 volt electrolytic con- 
denser, Sprague T'VL-3433 or equivalent 

C,: 2200 mmfd., 1000 volt disc ceramic condenser 

CR,: “Top-Hat” Silicon rectifier, 130 volts, 500 ma. 

F,: */,amp “Slo-Blo” 3AG fuse 

J. Ja: “phono” jacks 

LS,: 3'/,” PM speaker, Quam $A07 or equivalent 

M,; Ceramic microphone, E-V 712 or equivalent 

“phono” plug 

P,: 7-ft. AC line cord with plug 

Ri: 4.7 megohm, */s-watt resistor 

R, ” ” ” 

Ry: 10 volume control, audio taper 

Rs: $300 ohm, */s-watt resistor 

R,: 0.1 megohm, ” ai 

R,; 047 ” 
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R,: 680 ohm, 

R,: 47,000 ohm, 

Ry: 10,000 ohm, 
u: 680 ohm, 

S,: SPST switch (attached to volume control) 

Te; Output transformer, Merit A-2932 or equiva- 
lent 

T,: Power transformer, Merit P-3046 or equiva- 
lent 

V,, Vs: 6661 tubes (Heavy-duty 6BH6's) 

V,: 6AK6 tube 


Parts not shown in schematic diagram: 


3—7-pin minature tube sockets with shields 

1—fuse holder for 3AG fuse 

1—miniature amplifier foundation (chassis and cab- 
inet), Bud CA-1754 or equivalent 

1—25-fot. microphone cable extension 

1—book amplifier decalcomanias 

Miscellaneous screws, nuts, lock washers, flat 

washers, rivets, hookup wire, solder, lacquer, rub- 

ber feet, etc. 
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staff studied the situation and determined that 
some sort of portable intercommunications system 
would probably furnish the solution to our prob- 
lem. 

A portable intercommunications system would 
make it possible for our staff to utilize classrooms, 
offices, or any other vacant space for interviewing 
purposes. Thus, we would be able to place a micro- 
phone in the rooms selected for an interview and 
the speaker or listening portion of the apparatus in 
an adjoining room. 

With this general plan in mind we commissioned 
the Barbee Radio Laboratory of Nacogdoches, 
Texas, to develop a circuit that would give us the 
sensitive performance we would need and would at 
the same time stand up under the punishment and 
misuse which apparatus of this sort is usually sub- 
jected to by students and teachers alike. 

The accompanying diagram (Ficure |) represents 
the circuit developed for us by Mr. Barbee. The 
apparatus is campact, and generally portable. 
Aside from the general ruggedness of the design we 
specified that a jack should be included in the cir- 
cuit in order that we could plug in a tape recorde 
or ear phones and monitor in this fashion and at 
the same time turn the speaker off. This feature 
is most effective. 

There are many ideas or notions which would be 
excellent if people would only use them. Many de- 
partment chairmen will privately confide that they 
frequently wish that their staff would use the avail- 
able apparatus more frequently. This, however, 
has not proven to be the case with our portable in- 
tercommunciation systems. There seems to be 
something attractive or compelling about them 
which makes our staff want to experiment with 
their use. Also, we are finding that graduate stu- 
dents also are showing keen interest in them. 
However, best of all, our five-man staff is now able 
to handle as many as 11 interview critiques at one 
time by various combinations of our five one-way- 
vision mirror-equipped clinical rooms, three tape 
recorders, and our three new portable intercom 
munication systems. 

One unexpected outcome from our new ap- 
paratus is that the intercommunications systems are 
finding useful roles in our psychology classes as well 
and are also being considered as part of the instru 
mentation of a research problem now being de- 
veloped. 

We are very pleased with the performance oi the 
Barbee portable intercommunication system and 
the designer has agreed that anvone who wishes to 
use the circuit to build such apparatus may do so. 

JUDSON WHITE 
Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 


The Shifting Image 
of the Counseling Psychologist 


What follows is not a neat statistical analysis of 
responses to a questionnaire. Not a single matrix 
is rotated, not a single F is derived. What follows 
is a report of some painful observations made by 
an old-fashioned counselor who counsels. 

Because of an urgent necessity to fill a position of 
senior counselor in a college counseling center, we 
participated in the professional tribal ritual of the 
extended employment interview with a fair num 
ber of newly inducted members of the counseling 
tribe. They had either recently received or were 
about to receive the doctoral certificates entitling 
them to the practice of their chosen profession. 

When it was explained that senior staff members 
in this center customarily spent at least half their 
time in direct counseling with clients who came 
voluntarily for assistance, a look of pain mixed 
with bewilderment crossed their shiny young brows. 
“You mean you supervise the counseling of interns 
for about half your time, don’t you?” they would 
ask. 

The explanation that partially skilled counselors, 
just out of counselor training, were expected to 
counsel with, perhaps, considerable supervision to 
help sharpen their limited skills seemed to leave 
them dissatisfied. Where, then, had they expected 
their training to be used? 

It turns out that these beginning counselors really 
didn’t wish to begin counseling. Instead they saw 
themselves as teaching courses in a counselor train- 
ing program, supervising interns in counseling, and 
directing doctoral dissertations or at least master’s 
theses, but not too many. One candidate pointed 
out with some pride that the senior staff at the in- 
stitution which provided his training were rarely 
scheduled for more than three counseling hours 
per week. Another indicated that it was not unus 
ual for a staff member working on a research pro- 
ject to be relieved of all counseling for a semester 
or two. 

Nor is this attitude confined to counselors seek- 
ing college positions. Those seeking secondary 
school work (both those trained at the doctoral and 
master’s level) wish to become directors of student 
personnel work or deans. They wish to determine 
policy, plan and execute programs (with adequate 
administrative help, of course) consult with teachers 
and parents, and carry on some research (for which 
they are rarely adequately equipped) which will in- 
fluence the total school program, but they see 
themselves as counseling only occasionally and only 
with the “difficult” cases. 

Now where does this leave the practice of coun- 
seling? In the secondary schools, counseling seems 
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to have been returned to the classroom teacher by 
default. The failure of highly specialized profes- 
sionals to assume their major role effectively has 
been rationalized by school administrators, instruc- 
tional staff, and counselors themselves in articles 
and books purporting to show that a central role of 
instruction is guidance. The counseling function 
in colleges is carried on principally by deans, dorm- 
itory personnel, religious advisors, medical staff, 
and the faculty. The work of college counseling 
centers seems to have its focus upon the training of 
interns and the overproduction of “research” 
whose principal products are new MMPI scales and 
evaluations of the counseling process based upon 
judgments of “experts” (i.¢.: other half-trained 
graduate students). This, also, is rationalized on 
the grounds that (1) there are not enough qualified 
counselors to go around, hence we must devote a 
large proportion of our time to training them and 
(2) we know so little about the counseling process 
and the behavior it is designed to change that we 
must study the process in order to be able to train 
others to work more effectively. This latter notion, 
which, heaven knows, is true enough, has led to 
some mighty ridiculous activity. 

“Research” in counseling with too few exceptions 
has been instrument and technique oriented. Now 
applied research has significant contributions to 
make in our field. But a first essential of such ap- 
plication is something to apply. Research workers 
in counseling seem to be characterized by an inno- 
cence of basic behavior theory bordering on the 
pathological and singular disregard for the essen- 
tial methodologies of sound research. The prod- 
ucts of such a blend are test-item construction with 
biased sample validation, questionnaire reports of 
the type: “how did you like your counseling experi- 
ence” or “how do you like yourself now,” and mass 
counting activities fed into electric brains which re- 
port out precisely what was reported in. Guessing 
games seem to have replaced serious hypothesis gen- 
eration and testing. 

The consequence of all this has been the lower- 
ing of the status of the counseling psychologist 
which one reads about so frequently in the profes- 
sional literature. One needs to wonder, of course, 
whether the lowering of the status is a consequence 
of this kind of performance or if the performance 
is a consequence of the low status. Which is the 
chicken and which the egg is of small import. 
What matters is that a new beginning be found. 

If we believe that the field of counseling psychol- 
ogy can provide human beings with some machin- 
ery for channeling talents and drives into more 
productive courses of action, if we hold that this ar- 
tistic science can, through releasing an additional 
measure of social creativity, produce a j.n.d. in the 
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sum of human satisfaction, then we must seek ways 
of insuring that counselors are well trained and, 
once trained, that they practice their profession. 

How may this be accomplished? Effective train- 
ing in any area has among its principal outcomes 
(1) the establishment of the teacher as a model and 
(2) the acceptance, in part at least, of the teacher's 
value system as it involves the area of study. It 
would not be too difficult to infer from the atti- 
tudes of the interviewed candidates what the 
attitudes of their instructors must be. This suggests 
that counselor trainers (or counselor educators, if 
you prefer the more elegant term) are presenting 
an image involving administrative, research, and 
teaching behavior, but little in the way of counsel- 
ing behavior. Apparently the satisfaction of their 
needs must be achieved through activities other 
than counseling, and this model is presented as 
having high value to the trainees. The blame, if 
blame can be assigned in this argument, falls then 
to the counselor trainers. 

But not entirely. Part of the present set of at- 
titudes were built into these people before they en- 
tered the counseling field. They appear to have 
been recruited from a group of persons with con- 
flicting motives involving high social service and 
drives. In our culture one rarely 
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achieves the goals of both directly and simultane- 


ously. Yet the nature of our culture and the pres- 
ent counseling psychologist sub-culture tends to 
glorify the symbols of status at the expense of the 
satisfaction of the social service drive. Further- 
more in recent years less emphasis has been placed 
upon the satisfaction of the social service drive 
through the applications of science to our work 
with clients. The “love and kisses” approach to 
problem solving in counseling seems to be replac- 
ing a mastery of more rational hypothesis construc- 
tion and analysis. As a consequence, initial selec- 
tion of counselor trainees and the subsequent selec- 
tion resulting from the training which separates out 
the scientists from the artists, produces the present 
day narcissistic counselor. What seems to be re- 
quired here is an initial selection designed to se- 
cure socially oriented scientists. With a sufficient 
number of these in the training programs the in- 
structors will be forced to change the model they 
expose. It takes some courage to select this sort of 
student for training. 

And it requires a commitment to the notion, 
which we have tried to present here, that the main 
business of the counseling psychologist, counselor, 
or guidance worker is to counsel. 

Henry Weitz 

Director, Bureau of Testing and Guidance 
Duke University 

Durham, North Carolina 
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FOUNDATIONS OF GuIDANCE, by Carroll H. 
Miller. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1961. 450 pp. plus index. $6.00 


Kipling once wrote: 


I keep six honest serving-men: 

(They taught me all I knew) 

Their names are What and Where and When 
And How and Why and Who. 


¥ 1s probably not a matter of public record 
just what the servant situation is in the 
author's household but in this book he has 
certainly given convincing testimony that it 
is his intent to make maximum use of these 
six servants in behalf of that thaumaturgical 
complex called guidance. 

Intended as a first-course graduate text in 
guidance, Foundations of Guidance pursues 
two basic questions: what is guidance and 
how good is it? In contrast to the bulk of 
guidance books coming off the press these 
days, however, this quest for identity and ex- 
cellence explores the Why rather than the 
How. The title is well chosen because it is 
to the foundations, those deep understand- 
ings and insights which undergird truly ef- 
fective guidance, to which the author has di- 
rected his efforts. The emphasis through- 
out is upon concepts rather om techniques, 
with particular reference to guidance in 
schools. 

The deep roots of American guidance are 
traced back to their European origins in 
the development of modern science and the 
impact of the industrial revolution upon so- 
cial classes. The contributions to guidance 
principles represented by the educational 

hilosophies of Jefferson, Franklin, and 
Shee are re-examined in light of current 
practices, particularly the manpower utiliza- 
tion concept and the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act. A short but adequate chapter 
on the historical development of guidance 
in this country brings the reader quickly up 
to date. 

The wide-spreading roots of American 
guidance are conceptualized into the con- 
temporary culture as personnel workers 
have become involved with problems of oc- 
cupational prestige, social stratification, 
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reviews of recent publications . . . by various contributors 


mental health, and conflicting social values. 
And throughout both the historical and 
contemporary development of guidance 
runs the central problem of the reciprocal 
relationship between the individual and the 
culture of which he is a part. This re- 
lationship—which the author has termed the 
psychological habitat—is both the ends and 
the means of the guidance process. To 
comprehend its relationship requires a va- 
riety of understandings and concepts, and 
the more significant of these Miller presents 
in a scholarly, lucid, but optimistic manner, 
returning again and again to that most {un- 
damental question: what are the values by 
which worth shall be determined? 

Occupational preference, choice, and de- 
velopment are discussed, both from the 
standpoint of the freedom of the individual 
to chart his own course as well as from con- 
sideration of the cultural, sociological, and 
economic limitations which impinge upon 
that freedom. 

Perhaps the most stimulating—and to test 
publishers, probably bothersome—chapter 
deals with the identification, measurement, 
and prediction of abilities. One sentence 
may illustrative, “In the present state of 
affairs, secondary school counselors and 
other guidance personnel would seem to be 
extremely ill-advised if they undertake to 
predict success or failure of an individual in 
a particular job for the long range on the 
basis of presently measurable abilities” (p. 
316). 

Another chapter deals with the measure- 
ment of interests and values, and, although 
the section devoted to interests is a distinct 
contribution to the literature, the section on 
interests as clues to the values which the self 
is willing to reveal is perhaps the most pro- 
vocative in the book. In spite of the au- 
thor’s skepticism regarding the validity of 
predictions, this reviewer's crystal ball indi- 
cates that this is a lead which other guidance 
authors will quickly follow. It 1s hoped 
that they may devote some attention to a 
problem which Miller has not included— 
into what categories or types may interests 
be divided? Are the Kuder and Strong 
factors the final answer? 
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fhe evaluation of guidance outcomes 
is by no means neglected, since throughout 
the book hundreds of research studies are 
carefully summarized and cautiously in- 
terpreted to document the points made. 
Indeed, it is the masterful blending of re- 
search findings and philosophic conceptuali- 
zations which make this perhaps the most 
significant publication in the guidance field 
in 1961. 

It is seldom that a guidance book is writ- 
ten with such literary craftsmanship, both 
in sentence structure and organization. 
Frequent summaries add much to its value 
as a textbook, and the bibliographies make 
it possible for the reader to locate primary 
source data easily. 

This is a book that raises more questions 
about guidance than it answers and is there- 
fore recommended to serious practitioners 
of the guidance art, be they beginners or 
masters. With refreshing candor the au- 
thor examines the characteristics of the cur- 
rent school guidance foundation and, by so 
doing, probes for indications of what it may 
become. 

It is this reviewer’s opinion that Kipling 
would approve of the use Miller has made 
of his six serving men.—LAuRENCE L. BeEL- 
ANGER, Consultant in Guidance, California 
State Department of Education. 
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Group GUIDANCE: PRINCIPLES AND PRAC- 
tices, by Jane Warters. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1960. 428 pp. $6.25. 


T HIS NEW WORK On group guidance is pre- 
sented in three sections. The first gives 
background material, from social psycholo- 
gists and others, covering what is known 
about group function and leadership. Part 
If presents principles and techinques: 
group discussion, sociometry, role playing 
and sociodrama, and group counseling. 
Part III discusses how applications can be 
made of the materials presented, in group 
guidance, student government, recreational 
groups, assemblies, class parties, school 
camps, and school trips. 

Dr. Warter’s enthusiasm for group work 
is clearly conveyed in her new book, yet she 
recognizes and warns of the limits and pos- 
sible dangers of working with groups. She 
clearly prefers that an individual's test 
scores be given him privately, although he 
ought to have been prepared for under- 
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standing his own scores through group dis- 
cussion of fictional test results. She has 
brought together telling resources to sup- 
port her strongly presented thesis that there 
should be student planning and student 
leadership, as well as student participation, 
in the group’s activities. She does not hesi- 
tate to take a stand on issues and to criticize 
published material with which she disa- 
grees. 

If one looks for items to criticize, he 
might complain that occasionally Dr. War- 
ters has the knack of listing several key tech- 
niques, or approaches, or ideas, all in one 
sentence. The hasty reader is more likely to 
miss these than had they been treated sepa- 
rately with a sentence or paragraph each. 
The reader looking for extensive help on oc- 
cupational group guidance, for instance, 
finds seven chapters of Hoppock’s book sum- 
marized in one sentence on page 243. This 
reader, seeking clues for group work on oc- 
cupations, is likely to be the most dis- 
appointed one. While pertinent material 
is included, it is not all together, and the 
word “occupations” is not in the index. 
Neither is “career day,” although a fine 
treatment is given under “conferences.” 

The book brings together materials pre- 
viously available only in scattered readings. 
Although some readers may quarrel with 
the need for some of the terminology 
brought in from the social sciences, Dr. 
Warters’ enthusiasm is infectious, and her 
book is stimulating reading for the group 
worker.—JoserH L. Norton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Educational Psychology, Graduate 
School, Alfred University. 


Tue PsycHotocy oF CHARACTER De- 
VELOPMENT, by Robert F. Peck with 
Robert J]. Havighurst, et al. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, 1960. xix + 267 pp. 
$6.50. 


atest in the series of reports of research 

carried out in “Prairie City” by the 
Committee on Human Development of the 
University of Chicago is the volume re- 
viewed here. Of the previous publications, 
Adolescent Character and Personality, by 
Havighurst and Taba (1949), is one to 
which the present work is most closely re- 
lated. 
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Essentially, The Psychology of Character 
Development reports the intensive study, 
over a period of years, of 34 children born 
in 198%, and concluding with the state of 
their development in 1950. Data were 
gathered by means of a variety of projective 
instruments and sociometric tests as well as 
interviews, questionnaires, ratings, and a 
wide range of tests of ability, interest and 
achievement. In 1949 a research team of 
10 representatives of a variety of psycho- 
social disciplines was formed for the final 
analysis of the data. Important steps taken 
by this team were the creation of an organ- 
ized framework for case analysis and the de- 
vising of rating scales for evaluating the 
cases on the aspects of personality which 
seemed to be relevant to moral behavior. 
By the use of the rating scales and giving nu- 
merical values to the scale intervals, it was 
possible to make quantitative comparisons 
within and between cases. Extensive em- 
ployment of correlational analysis then fea- 
tured the treatment of the data. 

Five character types were defined as fol- 
lows: the “amoral’—“he disregards the 
moral connotations and consequences of his 
behavior” (p. 5); the ‘“expedient’”—“pri- 
marily self-centered” (p. 5); the “conform- 
ing’’—“‘he wants to do what others do” (p. 
6); the 
formity to a code he has internalized and be- 
lieves in” (p. 7); the “rational-altruistic”— 
“wants to work constructively in some area 
and produce results useful to everyone” (p. 
9). The difficulties in classifying the pupils 
according to these types were freely recog- 
nized, and enough data were given for each 
individual to show how imperfectly he was 
classified. Chapter III (50 pp.), reporting 
three case studies, most helpfully illustrates 
the data employed and the process of inter- 
pretation. 

The influence of the family and of the 
peer group were uniquely analyzed and 
compared, resulting in the conclusion that 
“moral character is shaped predominately 
by the family” (p. 129). In only a few cases 
was substantial influence of the peer 
group perceived. 

Four dimensions of family dynamics were 
identified as follows: “Consistency of fam- 
ily life, Democracy vs. Autocracy of parental 
control, Mutual Trust and Approval among 
the child and his parents, and Leniency vs. 
Severity of parental discipline and punish- 
ment” (p. 103). The last-named dimension 


seemed to give the researchers most trouble, 
by itself showing no significant relation to 
good character. Quite likely their difficulty 
inhered in their use of a single scale, with 
Leniency at one end (the “good” end and 
Severity at the other end (the “bad” end). 
Actually, the extreme of leniency—shielding 
and yielding, protecting and pampering— 
has been shown in plenty of case studies to 
be as harmful to the child’s character as the 
extreme of severity. Some _ investigators 
have met this problem by constructing a 
rating scale waich accorded the same value 
to both of these extremes and which recog- 
nized as the optimum discipline the golden 
mean between those extremes. 

The contribution of this research lies es- 
pecially in its reinforcement of the general- 
ization that the influence of the child’s 
home is so dominant in the formation of his 
character that it is difficult to find other and 
later forces which have much _ effect. 
Whereas the celebrated studies of the Glu- 
ecks and of Powers and Witmer demon- 
strated this principle for the delinquent end 
of the scale, Peck’s report shows the princi- 
ple to apply with equal force at every level 
of morality. Hence, the author says, “this 
suggests that the only realistic, efhcient way 
of really insuring good character is to some- 
how work with parents, before and soon af- 
ter the child is born” (p. 162). This is a 
large order, and we have to ask, if it is difh- 
cult to change the children, can we expect 
to mould the parents?—PrrcrvaL W. Hut- 
son, Professor of Education, University of 
Pittsburgh. 


EDUCATION IN THE FORMING OF AMERICAN 
Society, by Bernard Bailyn. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
1960. xvi + 147 pp. $3.50. 


Tue Creative INpivipuaL, by Harriet E. 
Peet. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1960. xi+ 188 pp. $4.50. 


EDUCATION AND THE HUMAN QuegstT, by 
Herbert A. Thelen. New York: Harper 
& Bros., 1960. 244 pp. $4.75. 

PLAIN TALK FROM A Campus, by John A. 
Perkins. Newark, Del.: University of 
Delaware Press, 1959; New York: Uni- 
versity Publishers, Inc., 1960. vii + 195 
pp. $.95. 
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Universiry ApuLT Eptucation, by Renee 
& William Petersen. A project planned 
and directed by Warren Rovetch. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1960. xx + 288 
pp. $5.50. 


provocative essays prepared as an out- 
growth of a conference held in Williams- 
burg and sponsored by the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture. The 
volume is the third in the Needs arid Op- 
portunities for Study series of the Institute. 
he first essay traces the roles of the family, 
church, community, and the economy in 
the transformation of American education 
from patterns developed in the traditional 
European culture to patterns appropriate to 
the New World. A most interesting point 
made in this essay is that the treatments of 
the history of education by Cubberly and 
other educators were so biased by enthusi- 
astic attempts to trace the origins of public 
education that the actual forces and stages 
of development were ignored or misinter- 
preted. The second essay is bibliographical 
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in nature and points up the many gaps 
which need further study and also indicates 
something of the materials available. 
While informative, the volume is, as was 
intended, more in the nature of a call for 
further study of the history of American 
education than a definitive study of it. 
The volume by Harriet E. Peet which is 
subtitled, A Study of New Perspectives in 
American Education, was commissioned by 
the American Project of the Center for In- 
ternational Studies at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology. It is addressed to all 
readers who have the welfare of our future 
citizens at heart. In the scope of 188 pages 
of which 12 are devoted to index and bibli- 
ography, the author considers such diverse 
though related topics as: the develop- 
ment of personality, ethical ideals, delin- 
quency, counseling, learning, television 
teaching, the use of tests, trends in educa- 
tion at all levels, and numerous other topics. 
The theme seems to be that of the impor- 
tance and necessity of the development of a 
creative attitude toward life which will lead 
“to self-fulfillment and social competence.” 
Despite the extensive list of references, 
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STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
SITIES: Some Foundations, Techniques, and Processes of Program Administration. 


By E. G. WILLIAMSON, University of Minnesota. 496 pages, $7.50. 


Prepared for graduate courses in guidance and counseling departments in schools of 


Not merely a descriptive text, it carefull 
educational role of personnel services in American higher education. 
cusses management, maintenance, coordination, and administration of the student 

ersonnel services and integrates these with the total educational program of the 


LEADERSHIP AND ORGANIZATION: A Behavioral Science Approach 
By ROBERT TANNENBAUM, IRVING R. WESCHLER, and FRED 
ASSARIK, University of California, Los Angeles. McGraw-Hill Series 
480 pages, $7.50. 


A collection of writings compiled over the last ten years by members of the Human 
From an inter-disciplinary orientation, key 
issues of human relations in formal organizations are considered: 
fluence, interpersonal understanding, the introduction of change, the management 
of differences, leadership training, decision-making, productivity, morale, bureau- 
cracy and status, organizational effectiveness, and 2 


Send for copies on approval 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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many of which are of the textbook type, the 
scope of the volume forces the author into 
a superficial treatment of most topics. 

Professor Thelen addresses himself 
to something of the same theme as does 
Harriet Peet, but is rather more specific in 
proposing a program of action. Thelen 
starts from the conviction that education is 
at least 50 years behind the social sciences. 
He sees modern education as emphasizing 
memorization or acquiring of knowledge 
and argues that it should become a process 
of inquiry. He argues in coherent, interest- 
ing, and stimulating fashion that, “Part of 
the knowledge of greatest educational value 
is knowledge of how to participate more ef- 
fectively in these kinds of inquiry” (p. 85). 
By “these kinds of inquiry” he refers to per- 
sonal inquiry, group investigation, and re- 
flective action. To these he adds a fourth 
“model,” skill development. Much of the 
volume is given over to consideration of 
how these models can be adapted to educa- 
tion. He argues that the three methods of 
inquiry must be separately dealt with in 
their own terms in such a way as to facilitate 
each other. In so doing, he places great em- 
phasis on group interaction. He concludes 
reasonably that the schools cannot do the 
educational job alone. A major reason for 
the shackles with which he sees schools 
loaded down is to be found in the lack of 
broad and enduring purposes in the com- 
munity. Thelen draws heavily upon exper- 
iences in various community and University 
of Chicago projects; he writes persuasively 
and with copious illustrations based on 
these experiences. Everyone concerned 
with education would benefit from contact 
with his views, but it is doubtful that many 
teachers could cope with education of the 
model that he depicts; it is doubtful that 
many communities would stand for it. Fi- 
nally, despite his acknowledgment that the 
schools cannot do the educational job 
alone, it seems that he, like many others, is 
asking the school to do more than can rea- 
sonably be expected of it. 

Whereas the three books just commented 
upon are concerned with all levels of educa- 
tion, the volumes by Perkins and the Peter- 
sens are more strictly concerned with higher 
education and the last with a limited phase 
of higher education. 

The volume by Perkins presents selec- 
tions from the extensive writing and speak- 
ing of the President of the University of 


Delaware, who draws upon his varied expe- 
rience as a teacher, researcher, state finance 
officer, and Undersecretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to discuss a wide range 
of topics and problems of higher education. 
Dr. Perkins makes a strong plea for in- 
creased support of higher education and co- 
gently argues that pettiness at this point 
will negate all our other efforts in confron- 
tation of “Big Brother Ivan.” 

Not unnaturally, because of his own ex- 
perience, Dr. Perkins is disturbed that the 
organization man, whom he finds compar- 
able to Ben Franklin in many respects, fails 
to emulate this model in public service. 
He, of course, recognizes the difficulties im- 
posed by the inadequate salaries and more 
especially by the conflicts of interest stat- 
utes. The final Chapter 15, entitled “The 
New Dictator,” calls for a commitment to 
education on the part of every citizen and 
every student and faculty member and es- 
pecially calls for complete commitment to 
learning on the part of each student. Dr. 
Perkins clearly stands for making quality 
higher education available for all who can 
benefit from it; but he makes it equally 
clear that the university provides the oppor- 
tunity for, not the assurance of, an edu- 
cation. 

The volume, University Adult Education, 
examines the significance of adult educa- 
tion and considers some of the principles 
of adult education as a prelude to a critical 
look at university adult education. An ap- 
pendix of 25 pages by Rovetch considers the 
cooperative extension program and the land 
grant system in adult education. A bibli- 
ography of 37 pages is included. 

The authors have all had extensive expe- 
rience in adult education; they have ap- 
parently looked carefully into the literature 
and they have consulted at length with 
other workers in the field. Thus the vol- 
ume represents a considered and docu- 
mented study of a field of activity which has 
too often been characterized by courses and 
programs purporting to meet almost every 
conceivable need and by acceptance of the 
existence of a program as evidence of its 
success. 

The authors, however, demonstrate that 
the low quality of some programs is not 
solely a result of the softheadedness of di- 
rectors of adult education programs. It is, 
just as often, a failure on the part of the 
university administration and faculty to 
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give serious attention, support, and super- 
vision to the extension phases of the univer- 
sity’s program. Despite caustic comments 
on what now passes as university adult edu- 
cation, the authors see a definite need for 
such programs and insist only that they be 
truly of university stature. The emphasis 
on inquiry proposed by Thelen and the re- 
quirement of a real commitment to learn- 
ing as enumerated by Perkins would go far 
to correct the soft pedagogy which is per- 
haps only more obviously apparent in adult 
education.—Paut L. Dressev, Director, Of- 
fice of Institutional Research, Michigan 
State University. 
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OccCUPATIONAL PLANNING FOR WOMEN, by 
Marguerite Wykoff Zapoleon. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1961. 276 pp. 
$5.00. 


bi Is A BOOK about women written by a 
woman and (page the editor!) reviewed 


by a woman. Its contents, however, by no 


means necessitate confinement to this largest 
of all minority groups. The book is de- 
signed, the author says, for counselors and 
of counseling—and also for 
all women who have interest in planning 
for themselves, for (slip?) their daughters, 
or others. Perspective on the special nature 
of women’s problems is well expressed: 
Counselors must be fully aware of the special 
problems girls and women face in their occupa- 
tional planning and transmit this awareness to 
those they counsel. But, fortunately, their em- 
phasis on the uniqueness of the individual, a 
principle in which they are well grounded by 
their professional training, will prevent them from 
magnifying or minimizing these problems in 
dealing with any individual girl or woman who 
may experience them to a greater or lesser degree. 
Consequently, “since the basic techniques 
of vocational guidance are the same for all 
individuals regardless of sex” or, we might 
say, of any minority group membership, 
Mrs. Zapoleon has laid firm groundwork in 
describing occupational planning and voca- 
tional guidance generally, but always with 
special references to, and information rel- 
evant to, the problems of women. The first 
four chapters contain the meat of the ma- 
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terial on characteristics of women, their op- 
portunities and restrictions, occupational 
stability, and problems, while the re- 
mainder of the volume reviews programs in 
vocational guidance in all settings, describ- 
ing and illustrating their work. Through- 
out, Mrs. Zapoleon’s intense belief in vo- 
cational guidance comes through, along 
with her partisan advocacy of the method to 
and for the women for whom she is writing. 

The early chapters contain a very useful 
compilation of information from literature 
review. Mrs. Zapoleon differentiates be- 
tween facts and notions, wisely including 
the latter as important to examine because 
they exist. Physical, psychological, attitudi- 
nal characteristics of women affecting occu- 
pational adjustment, together with labor 
force participation facts and trends, are 
uniquely useful material bearing upon vo- 
cational guidance. These areas could de- 
sirably be further amplified in future edi- 
tions. 

The larger portion of the book has to do 
with vocational guidance, practices and pro- 
grams at all levels, in all settings, with all 
types of sponsorship, and for a variety of 
special problems. Sample programs gf er 
tices are presented in considerable detail 
along with anecdotal or illustrative case ex- 
amples. The coverage is broad. The pic- 
ture of vocational guidance in the U. S. to- 
day emerges but with less emphasis upon 
professionalization and newer psychological 
and clinical approaches than some might 
wish. Least well represented, perhaps, is 
vocational counseling in colleges and uni- 
versities; furthermore, it would seem that 
already some information, especially rela- 
tive to junior colleges, is out of date. Pub- 
lic services—school and government—are 
fully developed, as are all special resources 
for women. 

With its strong emphasis on organization 
and administration of guidance practice 
and history, this book seems well suited to 
serve as a text in an introductory course in 
guidance, perhaps as a companion (!) vol- 
ume to standard texts which are less orien- 
ted to particular problems of women. To 
the practicing counselor, it constitutes, as 
one of them puts it, a “useful compen- 
dium.”—Barspara A. Kirk, Manager, Coun- 
seling Center, University of California, 
Berkeley. 
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EFFrEctive Stupy, by Francis P. Robinson. 
Revised Edition. New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1961. 297 pp. $4.50. 


His newly revised edition of Effective 

Study by Dr. Robinson follows the pat- 
iern of the excellent original text with the 
addition of several new chapters on motiva- 
tion and the study of foreign languages. In 
the new edition, the author of this widely 
used text for improving study skills departs 
from the surface approach to effective study 
and brings into focus the psychological fac- 
tors involved in motivation and habit for- 
mation. It is this happy marriage of learn- 
ing adequate techniques for study com- 
bined with developing interest, the ability 
to concentrate, and an enthusiasm for study, 
that points up the value of this book to 
both students, counselors, and teachers of 
college students. 

Chapter Six on “Motivation to Study” 
takes both a functional and physchologi- 
cally sound approach to the problem of 
studying. The negative factors involved in 
poor motivation are those which the writer 
has experienced in working with college 
students. These contributing factors in- 
clude: (1) really preferring something else 
to attending college; (2) college attendance 
as a means to an end other than learning: 
(3) distracting personal problems; (4) lazi- 
ness: (5) lack of vocational choice; and (6) 
continuing immature values. Unless the 
teacher or counselor takes into considera- 
tion these contributing factors in poor moti- 
vation and works with the student concern- 
ing these, the mere teaching of technical 
skills for studying has no real everlasting 
value for learning. It is important to ex- 
plore with the students in a counseling sit- 
uation the pertinent area which is con- 
tributing to poor motivation and lending as 
much emotional reassurance and support as 
the student is ready to accept while concur- 
rently lending aid in developing the me- 
chanical skills and techniques necessary for 
building effective study skills. The coun- 
selor or teacher trained in educational psy- 
chology will especially value the insights 
and experience reflected in the text in deal- 
ing with the specific motivational problems 
enumerated above. Especially significant 
under the subheading “Lack of vocational 
choice as a source of poor motivation,” in’ 
this chapter is the statement that “they (the 
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students) feel it is immature to change a vo- 
cational choice late in high school or after- 
wards.” The point is correctly made that 
many students do not know their own abili- 
ties or the demands of various occupations 
and that many high school students with 
quite low intellectual ability want to pre- 
pare for professions requiring high intelli- 
gence and about 40 per cent of high school 
seniors indicate a desire to enter those pro- 
fessions which can absorb only about three 
per cent of the population. The book fur- 
ther stresses that in a change in vocational 
choice, it need only be pointed out that a 
large group of college students change their 
vocational choice while in college and that 
studies of adults in professional work and of 
these who achieve eminence showed that 
over half changed vocational choice in or 
after college. The perceptive study skills 
specialist may, in addition to exploring the 
above motivational factors, refer students 
for further vocational counseling to a 
specialist. 

In Chapter Nine, the author sets forth the 
factors which contribute to making the 
study of foreign languages easy and interest- 


ing. The techniques of both learning to 
read for meaning and learning vocabulary 
and conjugation are stressed. The tech- 
niques set forth should be extremely help- 
ful to the counselor and student in an im- 
provement program. 

The writer would be remiss in geome | 
evaluating the usefulness of this fine vol- 
ume concerning effective study if she failed 
to emphasize the effective use made by the 
author of diagnostic charts, cartoons, pic- 
tures, tables, and an extensive bibliography. 
These aids are well integrated within the 
framework of each chapter. This edition 
also provides measures of work rate, note 
quality, and comprehension to be applied 
to the actual reading of Effective Study. 

In summary, the writer believes that al- 
though Dr. Robinson’s SQ3R has been 
widely adopted, widely quoted, and widely 
imitated, this revision of the original is still 
the best reference source for the conscien- 
tious teacher, counselor, and student of 
study skills.—Patricta ScHILLER, Director 
of Testing and Counseling, The American 
University. 


Instead of using the overworked ‘‘cookbook"’ 
method, this new book goes straight to the 
heart of the matter: The approach to training 
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STUTTERING AND Wuat You Can Do 
Asout It, by Wendell Johnson. Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1961. 


ix + 208 pp. $3.95. 


HE AUTHOR of this book is perhaps the 

foremost authority on stuttering. He 
has devoted his professional life of over 30 
years to the study of the problem. The 
volume under review is a nontechnical sum- 
mary of this 30 years of research. 

The jacket of the book states that it is for 
parents, teachers, doctors, and relatives and 
friends of stutterers, and for stutterers them- 
selves. The author states that “it is a hope- 
ful book . . . based on scientific and research 
findings . . . designed to be helpful. . . 
Methods of dealing with stuttering, and of 
preventing it, have been greatly improved in 
recent years. With continuing research and 
proper education of young parents and of 
the general public, we may all but elimi- 
nate the problem in the years ahead.” (pp. 
v—V1). 

The thesis of the book is that stuttering 
develops according to the following pattern 
or sequence: (1) The child, as do all chil- 
dren, exhibits natural disfluencies in speech. 
(2) The parent’s attention is focused upon 
this natural disfluency and it is labeled stut- 
tering. Why this happens with some par- 
ents and not with others is not entirely clear, 
but Johnson suggests that it is the anx- 
ious, upwardly mobile parent, dissatisfied 
with his (or her) present status, and with 
high standards for the child. At some time 
when the child is between two-and-one-half 
to four years of age, such a parent notices a 
natural disfluency of speech, and feeling 
that the child should be speaking better, la- 
bels it stuttering. (3) The concern, anxiety, 
and disapproval, though the parent may at- 
tempt to conceal it, gets through to the 
child, and what was at first a problem only 
to the parent becomes a problem for the 
child also. And so a vicious circle is set into 
motion or what the author calls the “sad- 
go-round.” What makes the child persist in 
and increase his speech disfluencies “‘is 
traceable to anything and everything that 
the parents themselves do that make a child 
doubt that he can speak well or smoothly 
enough to be accepted and approved by 
them and makes him feel concerned or un- 
easy about not being able to speak that 
well” (p. 127). What stutterers do is 
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what “they have learned to do in the at- 
tempt to ‘conceal stuttering’ or to ‘avoid 
stuttering’ (p. 67). 

This theory is developed from the re- 
search with some of the elements and in- 
terest of a detective story. It is driven home 
by repetition which barely escapes being 
monotonous. The theory is not clearly la- 
belled as such, although Johnson points out 
that not all authorities agree with his ac- 
count of the development of stuttering. 

The final two chapters of the book deal 
with how parents can help their children 
and how stutterers can help themselves. 
The former includes five suggestions to par- 
ents: (1) Make no issue of your child's rep- 
etitions and hesitations in speaking. (2) 
Eliminate or modify any conditions that 
tend to make your child speak with unusual 
amounts or kinds of repetition and hesita- 
tion. (3) Do everything you can to make 
speaking rewarding and fun for your child. 
(4) Do everything you can to be a good lis- 
tener to your child. (5) Do everything you 
can to make speech a personal sharing for 
you and your child. Similarly, four recom- 
mendations are made for adult stutterers: 
(1) Be warmly accepting of your speech and 
of yourself as a person. (2) Recognize that 
the speech habits called stuttering are un- 
necessary and can be changed or eliminated. 
(3) Do more talking. (4) Work at “being a 
normal speaker.” 

Two major questions must be raised re- 
garding the book. First, how adequate is 
the theory of stuttering which is proposed? 
The theory is a simple, almost common- 
sense one, and thus has the appeal of parsi- 
mony. It has none of the subtleties of a 
psychoanalytic theory. (Parenthetically, 
few analysts have dealt with stuttering.) It 
is essentially a phenomenological theory, 
with stuttering being rooted in the concept 
which one has of himself—the stutterer is 
one whose self-perception of himself is as a 
stutterer. This is a theory which is thus ap- 
pealing to the reviewer. 

But there are some questions. If stutter- 
ing is usually the result of lay diagnosis, 
then, as Johnson points out, it is often 
wrong. Thus it may be questioned whether 
the theory is a theory of stuttering. True 
stuttering may be something beyond the 
disfluencies with which the book is con- 
cerned—a point which Johnson seems to 
recognize. Second, the book, or the re- 
search summarized, was done only with 
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children. Is confirmed stuttering in adults 
something else than this or is it only the re- 
sult of a strongly entrenched self-concept? 

The second major question to be raised 
is this: Does the book make good its prom- 
ise of hope and help to parents and to stut- 
terers? 

The results in the children studied seem 
impressive. A follow-up of 46 children la- 
belled as stutterers by their parents found 
70 per cent of them normal or nearly nor- 
mal in speech two-and-one-half years later. 
A similar follow-up of 74 cases given mini- 
mal counseling found 90 per cent to be im- 
proved or no longer considered to be a 
speech problem by parents. What did the 
counseling consist of? It included the fol- 
lowing, sandwiched in the research inter- 
view: (1) Giving information about speech 
development in children. (2) Helping the 
parent point up the facts that seemed im- 
portant in their own cases. (3) Workin 
out practical suggestions for making g 
use of what they had learned in the inter- 
view-essentially the suggestions listed 
above. This would not be considered coun- 
seling by most counselors. But if it is ef- 
fective in changing perceptions of parents 
and self-concepts in children, then it must 
be recognized. But again there are some 

uestions. If, as seems apparent, most of 
the children, though designated as such by 
parents, were not true or at least severe 
stutterers, would this approach be effective 
with the latter? Again, the recommenda- 
tions to adult stutterers seem to verge on 
Coueism. Is there any evidence that they 
are effective? The reviewer's limited ex- 
perience with adult stutterers in psychother- 
apy suggests that stuttering is highly resist- 
ant to treatment. It appears to be, as sug- 
gested above, a strongly entrenched self-con- 
cept, which would be unlikely to respond to 
such self-treatment. 

It is common knowledge that many of 
those who have been concerned with, and 
have done research with, stuttering have 
been, like Johnson, stutterers themselves. 
Most have continued as stutterers, with 
Johnson being one of the apparently few ex- 
ceptions. How did he achieve this? It 
would have been interesting if he had con- 
tinued the autobiography with which he be- 
gan the book with an account of his own 
cure—or control of—stuttering. It is not 
that I question the soundness of the recom- 
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mendations for changing one’s concept of 
oneself from that of a stutterer to a normal 
— It is only that it may appear to be 

eceptively simple; the analysis and sug- 
gestions seem so logical and clear. What 
one exceptional —_ may do for himself 
others may need long and intensive help 
with. Johnson does emphasize the impor- 
tance of seeking professional assistance, 
however. 

In spite of the questions the book raises, 
it is an excellent book for parents who are 
concerned about stuttering and might well 
be of considerable influence in preventing 
the development of stuttering in children. 
The adult stutterer will find it of help, if 
not a panacea for his stuttering. It is alsoa 
useful book for counselors who desire a 
brief, nontechnical summary of an impres- 
sive program of research. And for those in 
whom it provokes questions, it will stimu- 
late consultation of the research reports! for 
greater detail and perhaps lead to research 
to answer some of the questions.—C. H. 
PATTERSON, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Factors IN¥LUENCING VOCATIONAL Re- 
HABILITATION OF THE BLIND, Research 
Series No. 8, by Ellen Reid. New York: 
American Foundation for the Blind, 
1960. 128 pp. $1.50. 


N THIS MASTER’s thesis, Ellen Reid at- 

tempts to identify the factors associated 
with successful vocational rehabilitation of 
the blind. She presents a variety of data on 
45 blind clients who were counseled at one 
of the state con:missions for the blind. Us- 
ing case record., she classifies the rehabilita- 
tion outcomes as successful (regularly em- 
ployed), partly successful — self- 
supporting), and unsuccessful (no change 
in status). 

While this publication identifies itself as 
research, it is largely discursive and con- 
cludes with a series of recommendations 
most of which are remotely related, if at 
all, to the data presented. There is an 


* The onset of stuttering. Minneapolis: University 
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1960, 38, 515-516. Stuttering in children and adults. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1955. 
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abundance of case study data presented, a 
general discussion on diagnosis, and many 
suggestions on working with the blind for 
both lay and professional persons. Re- 
searchwise, her most significant finding was 
that the unsuccessful cases were character- 
ized by long-term unresolved personality 


difficulties. She states, the maladjust- 
ment was (due) not so much to blindness as 
to work, or perhaps to life itself” (p. 120). 

The reviewer's reaction to this study was 
a reminder that in the vocational rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, conceptions and prac- 
tice are too much divorced from the main- 
stream of vocational and _ therapeutic 
counseling. This is reflected both in the 
counseling efforts reported upon and in the 
author’s own approach to collecting and 
evaluating her data. Counselors in high 
schools and colleges, on the other hand, 
probably suffer from a similar isolation in 
failing to maintain liaison with welfare 
agencies that serve the disabled.—Joseru 
STUBBINS, Co-ordinator, Rehabilitation 
—— Program, Los Angeles State Col- 
ege. 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN CHILDREN, 
edited by Ira Iscoe and Harold Stevenson. 
Austin: University of Texas Press, 1960. 
viii + 172 pp. $4.00. 


HE UNiverstty OF Texas celebrated its 

seventy-fifth birthday in 1958 and, as part 
ot the celebration, arranged an interdisci- 
plinary conference on personality develop- 
ment in children. The present volume, 
which is ably edited by Ira Iscoe, Associate 
Professor of Psychology and Director of the 
Psychology Clinic at the University of 
Texas, and Harold Stevenson, late of the 
University of Texas but now Professor and 
Director of the Institute of Child Develop- 
ment at the University of Minnesota, in- 
cludes the six formal papers that consti- 
tuted the lecture series but excludes the 
question and discussion that must have fol- 
lowed these highly interesting presenta- 
tions. 

As is virtually always the case in such 
symposium synopses, the individual papers 
vary greatly, not only in style but also in the 
specificity of the detail included, in the 
completeness of the theoretical rationale, 
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and in the interpretations of the data pre- 
sented. There is, however, a unifying theme 
which tends to integrate the volume as five 
of the six papers are concerned with an ex- 
perimental or theoretical examination of 
the proposition that the child is father to 
the man, especially in terms of personality. 
The sixth paper, by Milton ]. E. Senn, 
Director of the Yale University Child Study 
Center, is a plea for an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach to the study of personality develop- 
ment and contains little else. 

The late Harold E. Jones, Director of the 
Institute of Human Development at the 
University of California, emphasizes in his 
paper that understanding human emotional 
behavior requires a longitudinal research 
approach, cogently citing his own research 
on the emotional development of children 
as a case in point. John E. Anderson, re- 
cently retired Director of the Institute of 
Child Development at the University of 
Minnesota, follows with an extensive report 
on a seven-year follow-up of the validity of 
various predictors of social and personal 
adjustment in youngsters aged nine to 
seventeen from a single Minnesota county. 
Robert R. Sears, Executive Head of the 
Stanford University Psychology Depart- 
ment, reports about his long-term re- 
searches on the significance of parental af- 
fection on the development of conscience in 
young children. John W. M. Whiting, Di- 
rector of the Laboratory for Human Devel- 
opment at Harvard University, presents a 
theoretical analysis of the factors involved 
in learning by identification, of how chil- 
dren learn to behave like human beings. 
Orville G. Brim, ]r., Research Sociologist at 
the Russell Sage Foundation, argues for the 
central importance of social roles in any 
comprehensive theory of personality devel- 
opment. That these five experienced and 
expert investigators should have much of 
interest to report will not surprise those fa- 
miliar with their earlier writings. 

Counselors and psychologists will prob- 
ably be most immediately interested in 
Anderson's report on the interrelations of a 
series of inventory scores, test results, and 
ratings of personality and adjustment and 
how these predict a variety of adjustment 
criteria, including measures of accomplish- 
ment in school and in the community, ob- 
tained from five to seven years later. For 
example, the specific finding (p. 44) that the 
better adjusted youths develop deeper in- 
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terests earlier than the average or poorly 
adjusted youths and that too broad interests 
later may be regarded as an indication of 
immaturity has obvious implications for 
counseling practice, theory, and research. 
The present volume is worth-while reading 
for anyone interested in the experimental 
and theoretical contributions of child psy- 
chology to understanding adolescent and 
adult personality.—LEonarp D. GoopstTeEIN, 
Associate Professor of Psychology and Di- 
rector, University of Iowa. 
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CAREERS AND OPPORTUNITIES IN SCIENCE: 
A Survey OF ALL Fietps, by Philip Pol- 
lack. Revised Edition. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, 1960. 194 pp. 
$3.95. 


W 3 A COUNSELOR Can put an interest- 
ingly written, exciting one-volume 
survey of an entire vocational field in the 


hands of a student, a real need has been met. 
Such is the case with Careers and Oppor- 


tunities in Science (Third Revised Edition). 
This is not only a broad survey of various 
careers open to the prospective scientist, but 
it is a good survey. It answers the questions 
of what one can do in the field of science 
and stresses as well what is the “price of 
admission”—what enthusiasms, traits, and 
qualifications one must bring to this field. 

Steering a middle course, this book com- 
municates to the reader a sense of the cre- 
ative excitement that a career in science has 
to offer, while at the same time imparting 
the requirements of hard work and ade- 
quate training. 

The book opens with a compelling re- 
view of the impact of science on our mod- 
ern world and points up how vastly the 
many career opportunities in science have 
expanded and will continue to increase. 
Individual chapters are devoted to the pos- 
sibilities in the fields of chemistry, physics, 
atomic power production, geology, biology, 
conservation, and medical research. For 
each special field the author discusses the 
ever-growing opportunities, the personal 
and educational qualifications, working 
conditions, prospects for advancement, and 
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further rewards. A final chapter on “Ca- 
reers for Tomorrow” suggests some fascinat- 
ing advances and scientuufic developments in 
both basic and applied research. One sec- 
tion describes career opportunities in sci- 
ence for women. 

Appendices include data on the current 
income of scientists in various scientific 
fields, lists of colleges and universities offer- 
ing undergraduate courses in the various 
sciences, and information concerning sci- 
ence courses offered by the Armed Services. 
There is a list of 87 references to the career 
literature on the work of the scientist. It 
is illustrated with full-page photographs of 
scientists at work in various fields. 

In summary, this is a good book to rec- 
ommend to young people who are inter- 
ested in science but who are undecided 
about continuing study in it.—GERTRUDE 
Forrester, Head Counselor, West Side High 
School, Newark, New Jersey. 


ECONOMICS AS A PROFESSION, by 
Mildred Thurow Tate. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1961. 432 pp. $5.50. 


O DOUBT many guidance workers have 

felt handicapped by the difficulty of 
giving students an accurate picture of the 
possibilities of home economics as a profes- 
sion, largely because of the relative paucity 
of information on other than the more ob- 
vious facets of the field. This book should 
provide an adequate solution to such a 
dilemma. In one well-organized volume is 
gathered a comprehensive survey of the 
many and diversified ways in which a per- 
son can combine home economics training 
with her particular interests and tempera- 
mental bent in a number of stimulating 
career possibilities. In Part II, 248 pages 
are devoted to Careers in Home Economics, 
ranging from teaching and extension work, 
through all the traditional subject-matter 
areas (Foods and Nutrition, Clothing and 
Textiles, Child Development and Family 
Relations) on to the relatively new kinds of 
jobs which are on the increase in business 
and communication (such as Advertising, 
Journalism, Radio and TV, Industrial Con- 
sultation, and Public Relations). Oppor- 
tunities for home economists in interna- 
tional service are discussed, as well as re- 
search activities and the all-important ca- 
reer of homemaking itself. 


The book has a very practical feature in 
the Career section. For every area treated, 
there is a discussion of advantages and dis- 
advantages of such positions, together with 
qualifications to be met and a chart show- 
ing the average salary range for each type of 
job. In addition, at the close of each 
chapter is an Interest Check List by which 
the reader can evaluate her own suitability 
for and interest in the particular area under 
discussion. The salary figures are based on 
1957-1958 statistics, so undoubtedly this 
should be kept in mind if the book is to 
be used as reference for some time and a 
revised edition is not available. This does 
ayo a very realistic approach to choices 
or the career-questing young girl, as many 
similar publications do not furnish such 
specific salary information. 

Part I of the book is entitled, “The Home 
Economics Student and College,” and 
though nominally written for the home 
economics freshman, it furnishes much tex- 
tual material which would be valuable for 
general college orientation courses, treating 
as it does personal problems frequently met 
by college freshmen, ways of budgeting time 
and money, and an excellent suggested time 
— for the student to help her schedule 

er class and study time. The college ad- 
viser might find this chapter a useful one 
to have as reference for all students strug- 
gling in these areas. 

The remainder of the book covers the 
development of home economics as a field, 
and it would be useful mainly to the college 
instructor using the book as a textbook for 
Introduction to Home Economics classes. 

At the end of each chapter are suggested 
class activities (ostensibly to be used in the 
aforementioned classes), as well as extensive 
references, which appear to represent a 
thorough-going bit of research into the lit- 
erature of the field. 

Written from the standpoint of empha- 
sizing home economics as a profession rather 
than a career or vocation, the book pre- 
sents with pride, enthusiasm, and candor 
the multiplicity of avenues open for the 
student interested in the field. Counselors 
who are wont to think of “Home Ec” as 
“Domestic Science” or “Cooking and Sew- 
ing” are in for many surprises when they 
explore in this volume the ramifications of 
home economics as a profession.—BRADLEY 
SLAYTON SiBLEY, Homemaking Department, 
Napa Public Schools, Napa, California. 
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COLLEGE FoR Corps, by Leo C. Muller & 
Ouida Gean Muller. New York: Pit- 
man Publishing Corporation, 1960. 201 


pp. $3.95. 


CCORDING to the authors, the ultimate 

purpose of this little book is “to con- 
vince more young women to become not 
only college students, but also college grad- 
uates.” It is written especially for junior 
and senior high school students and those 
presently enrolled in junior colleges or com- 
munity colleges. However any college 
freshman or sophomore could profit from 
this account of what a college can offer. 
Parents and high school counselors will find 
the book especially helpful, and the authors 
hope it might serve as a challenge to those 
in a position to give financial support to 
higher education for women. 

The authors certainly cover all phases of 
college life from application for admission 
and ways of choosing a college to the re- 
sponsibilities of alumnae, including cam- 
pus rules, curricular offerings, and cultural 
opportunities. The style in which the book 


is written should appeal to young women 
and should inspire them to start looking at 
college catalogues. The photographs on al- 
most every page give effective visual images 
of the various phases of college life. I only 
wish that all students were as attractive and 
alert as those pictured and that all colleges 
were “always experimenting and adding 
zest to the curriculum”; which leads me to 
say that the book could be of value to col- 
lege administrators and faculty in challeng- 
ing them to live up to the exciting image 
the authors give of college life. 

A word of caution should —- be 
given to the young reader who might be 
lead to expect the college of her choice to 
offer all of the activities and opportunities 
described in the book in spite of the fact 
that the authors frequently preface their 
descriptions by such phrases as “many col- 
leges provide” or “in large colleges . . .,” etc. 

I recommend the book for its attractive 
format and its exhaustive analysis of what 
the young woman should look for and what 
to expect in college.—HeLeN N. Brus, Di- 
rector of Counseling, Colorado Woman's 


College. 


COUNSELING AND LEARNING 
THROUGH SMALL GROUP 
DISCUSSION 


by Dr. Helen I. Driver and others 


A Source Book of Discussion Group 
Methods for Counseling, Training, and 
Education. 


Fifty-six group projects are described. Groups 
include primary school children, high school and 
college students, adults. The original research in 
multiple counseling by Driver includes groups of nor- 
mal, neurotic, and psychotic subjects. 

This reference book is widely used in graduate 
courses in Guidance including NDEA institutes. A 
feature review in CONTEMPORARY PSYCHOLOGY 
applauded this book as “filling an important niche 
in the literature dealing with group counseling and 
psychotherapy.” 


Library bound 464 pp., index, 600-item 
bibl. Postpaid—$7.00 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS 


Specialty Books in Counseling 


Books are sent on approval with return privileges if requested 


MONONA PUBLICATIONS, P.O. Box 3222, Madison, Wisconsin 


SEX GUIDANCE FOR YOUR CHILD: 
A PARENT HANDBOOK 


by 
Dr. Robert E. O’ Connor, 
Child Psychiatrist 
Dr. and Mrs. Edgar Cockefair, 
Family-Life Educators 
Rev. Dr. Carl W. Stromberg, Pastor 
The six emotional-growth levels from birth through 
adolescence are described in terms a parent can 
understand. Suggestions for parental guidance to 
meet the needs of children on the various levels are 
iven, 
. Stress is placed upon cooperation between the 
parents, the school and the church to provide effective 
sex education and guidance. This parent textbook is 
used in parent-study groups; it has been transcribed 
into Braille for service to the Blind; it has been 
adopted as the text for in-service training of guidance 
counselors in a large city school system. 


School counselors and psychologists are 
urged to examine this book. 
Deluxe binding, 192 pp., appendix. 
Postpaid—$4.50 


October, 1961 
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Publications . . . in brief 


Opportunities of Older Workers 


Employment Opportunities in Later 
Years, James R. Morris, 1960. Foundation 
for Voluntary Welfare, Box 72, Burlingame, 
Calif. 125 pp. $2.50. 


The author is an economist whose publication 
reiterates and supports the long-held views of many 
professional workers (particularly those like Donald 
G. Paterson) that well-established knowledge of in- 
dividual age difference is disregarded in employment 
practices. The report is not a_ psychological 
treatise and for that reason is a useful supplement 
to materials more frequently available to Journal 
readers. 

The publication consists of five chapters and an 
—— on self-help regarding savings. The 
chapters include: (a) characteristics of the aging 
population; (b) hiring practices regarding older 
workers; (c) age barriers (employer, union, and/or 
legal) in employment; (d) retirement plan practices; 
and (e) opportunities and solutions. Many of the 
chapters include data gained by the author from a 
mail survey conducted in early 1960. The sample 
consisted of the largest business and industrial or- 
ganizations in the United States. It is unfortunate 
that what the author describes as “a rather high 
rate of returns” turns out to be about 51 per cent. 
Enough material is presented, however, so that the 
reader can asce.tain return rates for different busi- 
ness and industrial categories. It is interesting 
to note the gross differences in returns as a function 
of category, for example, (merchandising 90 per 
cent, utilities 75 per cent, industrial 45 per cent, and 
transportation 25 per cent). 

Fortunately much of the volume is based upon 
other material and herein lies much food for 
thought. Journal readers would be interested in 
such points as these: a recent New York State Em- 
ployment Service study of listed jobs in terms of the 
severity of age restrictions for different occupational 
groups; one effect of the operation of social security 
is to penalize the older individual for productive 
employment as opposed to involvement in other 
income sources (investments, rents, etc.); and among 
the respondents to the author's survey, two-thirds 
reported no knowledge of their employees’ prefer- 
ences regarding flexibility in retirement policies. 


Rehabilitation Workshop Papers 


Selected Papers, Eighth Annual Work- 
shop, 1960. Conference of Rehabilitation 
Centers and Facilities, Inc., 828 Davis St., 
Evanston, Ill. 20 pp. $1.00. 


This publication is a product of the Conference 
of Rehabilitation Centers and Facilities, Inc., an 
organization of units throughout the United States 


THOMAS M. MAGOON 


and Canada which specialize in the rehabilitation 
of the disabled. The membership consists of more 
than 100 institutions plus individual members. The 
organization has its headquarters office at the above 
address. 

The 11 papers presented in this report come pri- 
marily from the last annual workshop. The topics 
include the following: psychological determinants of 
social adjustment; theoretical and clinical aspects 
of mental —— concepts in rehabilitation; inter- 
pretation of prevocational efforts to the client; 
readiness for employment; current programs and 
developments in rehabilitation in the federal govern- 
ment; and operational research in rehabilitation. 
Personnel workers, generally, as well as those in 
rehabilitation would appreciate as well as be amused 
by Walker's paper on “The Employment Handi- 
cap.” In the paper, each yon ig self-image is 
subjected to rather incisive analysis from the view- 
point of how that self-image affects the role and 
work of the vocational counselor. 


Industrial Relations Bibliographies 


Industrial Relations and the Small Firm, 
A. A. Blum, Bibliography Series No. 3, 1960. 
Distribution Center, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, Ithica, N. Y. 45 pp. $.40 (free 
to New York State residents). 

Training in Organizations: Business, In- 
dustrial and Government, E. A. Mesics, 
Bibliography Series No. 4, 1960. Distribu- 
tion Center, New York State School of In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, Ithica, N. Y. 77 pp. $.50 (free 
to New York State residents). 


Both of these publications are annotated bibli- 
ographies. The first report is the first of a series to 
be devoted to small businesses. This publication in- 
cludes entries in such areas as compensation, fringe 
benefits, human relations, job analysis, labor law, 
organizational structure, personnel administration, 
productivity, selection, placement, and_ training. 
The annotations are extremely brief but their 
length seems appropriately geared to clarifying the 
title of the reference. 

The second bibliography is devoted to industrial 
training. It supplements two previous bibliogra- 
phies published in 1948 and 1952. The materials are 
organized under the following headings: general 
training; employee orientation; work-skill training; 
technical education; supervisory training; manage- 
ment development; group participation learning 
techniques; audio-visual aids; and training evalua- 
tion. This report includes an author index which 
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can be very helpful to readers who have knowledge 
of the individual's contribution to the training field. 

The report is subtitled “for business, industry, and 
government.” It seems likely that with the growth 
of educational institutions and their personnel and 
student personnel programs there should be much 
of value here for educational administrators—the 
essential problems can be hardly different. 


Evaluation of School Systems 


Approaches to School System Evaluation: 
Keys to Quality, L. B. Harris & C. B. Moore, 
1960. National School Boards Association, 
1940 Sheridan Rd., Evanston, Ill. 48 pp. 
$1.00 (Complete series $10.00). 


This booklet is the last in a series of 14, jointly 
sponsored by the National School Boards Association 
and the American Association of School Administra- 
tors. The series involved a two-year study of evalua- 
tion procedures in 28 selected school systems. The 
first 13 booklets present case histories of 28 matched 
school systems. The contents reveal the procedures, 
principles, and techniques employed in evaluation 
of each system's operation. The findings are based 
upon direct visits to a large sample of different 
school systems varying in size, location, and purpose. 

The last booklet presents in summary fashion the 
types of evaluations employed in educational sys- 
tems. Variety is clearly the rule, although evalua- 


tions seem to cover some or all of the followin 
areas: (a) curriculum; (b) students individually an 
in groups; (c) professional personnel; (d) physical 
plant; and (f) school board 
operations. 

It is interesting to note that some school systems 
employ professional polling organizations for survey 
research. There is a general interest in research 
investigation, but a notable lack of staff with compe- 
tence in research methodology. 

While there is increasing attention paid to the 
value of guidance and counseling services one can- 
not help but wonder whether the ambiguity of the 
school counselor's role does not lead to a heavy if not 
increasing load of “extra” functions which are not 
at all directly relevant to specified functions of coun- 
seling personnel. 


Colleges Using S.A.T. 


College Admissions Based on S.A.T. 
Scores, 1960-1961, E. Richman, 1961. De- 
partment of Guidance, Tests and Measure- 
ments, School Department, Chelsea, Mass. 
43 pp. $1.50. 


Professional workers often are in a position where 
the psychometric distribution of students at different 
institutions is at issue. This information is not 
readily available for a — of reasons. The 
author of this report has sought such information 


senior year. 


niques. 


from 


A good boost for any guidance program— 


COLLEGE AHEAD? is a film which shows your junior and senior high 
school students how to effectively prepare for college well before their 


COLLEGE AHEAD? emphasizes an early start in sound key academic 
courses, using brief case studies of positions in law, business, international 
trade, education and others. No special tricks, gimmicks, or cram tech- 


COLLEGE AHEAD? with sequences filmed on college campuses, in 
high schools, in American communities and in overseas spots of historic 
and contemporary significance (Algeria, France, Venice), links such basic 
high school courses as English, history, foreign languages, science and math 
to the student’s future—not only in college—but in various occupations 
from science and the military to advertising and commerce. 


COLLEGE AHEAD? is a color, sound, 30-minute film available at $245 


Guidance Films, Box 632, Ithaca, New York 


October, 1961 
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from more than 300 higher educational institutions 
throughout the United States which employ the 
S.A.T. For 259 of these distribution data were re- 
ceived. 

The report is presented in tabular form alphabeti- 
cally by state within states. The content of the 
table is quite detailed in some instances, such as the 
number of places to which decimals are carried, so 
detailed as to delay grasp of the data and imply a 
degree of accuracy which is more apparent than real. 

To what use can such material be put? The 
author hopes that the degree of reality in educa- 
tional planning will be increased and that one 
consequence might be the reduction of number of 
applications made to different institutions. A com- 
panion publication which would be of considerable 
value to personnel workers would be one directed at 
the differential weight (albeit perhaps more sub- 
jective than statistical) which institutions give to 
both psychometric and other application data. 
Review of the tables in this report indicates a con- 
siderable range of accepted students’ scores within 
institutions. The percentage of accepted students 
in each score range provides a gross index of the 
degree of weight accorded the test data. 


California Programs for Gifted 


Educational Programs for Gifted Pupils: 
A Report to the California Legislature by 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1961. 274 pp. 


This is a final report of a study of educational 
programs for gifted students carried on in California 
during 1957-1960, under authorization of the State 
Legislature. It is rather voluminous in scope and 
reports programs believed to be adaptable to a 
variety of school situations. Both pre- and post-as- 
sessments allowed evaluations to made of the 
changes, and the changes could be attributed to the 
program since comparable control groups were also 
employed in the design. 

The range of special programs included the fol- 
lowing: (a) enrichment in the regular classroom; 
(b) acceleration (at three different grade levels); (c) 
special groupings (including community — 
Saturday class, and honors class plans); and (d) part- 
time interest groups (including cluster groupings, 
special classes (at three different grade levels), and 
independent study plans). 

There are 17 different types of programs reported. 
The subjects are 929 children with Stanford-Binet 
1Q's of 130 or above. Evaluation variables included 
ability, achievement, and personality attributes, the 
latter by means of the California Psychological In- 
ventory. In addition, students’, teachers’, and 
parents’ evaluations of the impact of the programs 
were gathered. 

Considering the relative homogeneity of the 
groups studied, many of the significant differences 
between experimentals and controls are particularly 
notable. 

The total publication should also give many 
educational systems some content and methodologi- 
cal ideas that will stimulate more of the same kinds 
of educational innovations. 


a year 


Outstanding LIBERAL EDUCATION Publications 


Association of American Colleges Liberal Education issued four times 


Proceedings of the 47th Annual Meeting—Annual reports, minutes, 
membership, constitution—March 1961 Liberal Education $1.50 


The Role of the College in the Recruitment of Teachers, Frederic W. 
Ness 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges and Compre- 
hensive Examinations in the Humanities, Edward Safford Jones 
each $ .50 


$4.00 


Fellowships in the Arts and Sciences, 1962-63, Michael E. Schiltz $3.00 


(Order from: American Council on Education, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., N.W.) 


(to be ordered from) 


Association of American Colleges 
1818 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
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WHAT’S IMPORTANT ABOUT THESE NEW TEXTS? 


INTRODUCTION TO COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE: A CASEBOOK 
James F. Adams, Assistant Professor of Psychology, Temple University 


Approach ...This case study book ——- covers cases that exemplify 
unusual problems all counselors must face. Primary emphasis is on exploring 
problems rather than obtaining solutions, in order to stimulate productive 
class discussions and to make students aware of the many aspects of difficult 
counseling situations. Valuable features include: a discussion of the role of 
the counselor and an entire chapter devoted to counseling ethics, into which 
all the cases have been soemtnoen 
December, 1961 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, Second Edition 


Glenn Myers Blair, Professor of Educational Aa agar Stewart Jones, 
Professor of Education and Chairman, Division of Educational Psy- 


chology, and Ray Simpson, Professor of Educational Psychology; ail, 
University of Illinois 


‘ ‘ 


Additional Teaching Aids... The second edition of thisicomipréhensive text is 
the result of the latest research studies and contains inforen ionton such topics 
as teaching machines, feedback, “brainstorming,”’ creative neat aps and dis- 
covery and learning. New illustrative material, including pictures of classroom 
learning activities, new student exercises, and a new tgacher’s manual with 
objective-type questions provide specific, helpful aids {or fhe instructor. 


ADMINISTERING THE SCHOOL PERSONNEL PROGRAM 


William B. Castetter, Associate Professor of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania 


The Human Element ...This text emphasizes a developing trend in school 
administration—human relations and the effect of socia) change on personnel 
programs. Believing that the individual and the organization are interrelated, 
the author stresses the fact that total organizational effectiveness is improved by 
focusing attention on both personal and non-personal dimensions of admin- 
istration. Notable features include many recent studies relating to school 
personnel administration, current tenure and retirement provisions, and a 
discussion of the latest trends in social security provisions. 
February, 1962 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 
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Association Activities 


‘@, Aucust 24, 1959, 1 was asked by Dr. 
Dugald S. Arbuckle, then President 
of APGA, to head the Committee on Ethics. 
In subsequent correspondence the mission 
of this Committee was defined to be: 


a. to examine the Code prepared by the 
Cummings Committee, and 

b. to propose a new Code of Ethics for 
APGA (see the October, 1959 Journal.) 


With the advice and the encouragement 
of Dr. Daniel D. Feder (President, 1960- 
1961), Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, and other 
interested members of the Association who 
kept a lively correspondence with me for 
nearly two years, my Committee prepared 
and presented a new Code of Ethics which, 
with minor modifications, was adopted by 
the Representative Assembly of the Associa- 
tion at the Denver Convention in 1961. 

Early in its work the Committee, meeting 
in Philadelphia, reached agreement on the 
following considerations and criteria for the 
Code: 

1. The APGA is a professional organiza- 
tion and the basic attributes of a profession 
must be stated as the framework for the 
Code. 

2. The main professional activities of the 
members of APGA fall within six major 
areas, as follows: counseling, testing, re- 
search and publication, consulting and 
private practice, personnel administration, 
and preparation for personnel work. 

3. The statements to be included in the 
Code must meet the following criteria: 
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The A.P.G.A. Code of Ethics 


A Report by Seth Arsenian, 
Chairman, Ethics Committee 


CARL McDANIELS, EDITOR 


a. Brief but succinct statements of inclusive 
principles. It was felt that the profession is still in 
a period of dynamic change—the scope, the limits, 
even the tools and techniques of its activities are 
undergoing constant change. To propose any de- 
tailed or very specific rules would be impossible and 
indeed undesirable because it might have a retarda- 
tive effect on the advance of the profession. 

b. The principles should be stated in positive 
form—in terms of reason, goals, and values, rather 
than in terms of “don't do's” or a set of police rules, 
which would make a poor substitute for an ethical 
profession. 

c. The principles should keep a proper balance 
between what might be considered utopian and 
idealistic on one hand, and down-to-earth and real- 
istic on the other. 

d. The principles should cover as many as possi- 
ble of the functions of the membership in any one 
of the major areas of professional activities. 

e. The reference should be to the member of 
the APGA rather than to personnel workers or coun- 
selors or whatever term one might use, since this is 
a Code prepared by and for the membership of this 
Association. 

f. We must keep in mind the great variability of 
preparation, background, and interest of the mem- 
bership of the Association now, in 1961, and trust 
that the Code will become an instrument and motive 
for the advancement and elevation of our standards 
for at least the next decade. 


The preparation of the different sections 
of the Code was assigned to the different 
members of the Committee in teams of two. 
Following much correspondence and con- 
sultation, within and outside the Commit- 
tee, a two-day intensive meeting of the Com- 
mittee was held in New York City in Jan- 
uary, 1961, at which time every statement 
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in the Code was carefully examined and re- 
written if necessary to meet the approval of 
the entire Committee. A few disagreements 
were ironed out in subsequent correspond- 
ence. In order to make the Code as adapt- 
able and as inclusive as possible of the 
varied and multiple professional activities 
of the members of the Association numer- 
ous revisions of the Code had to be made. 

In concluding this report I would like to 
make three brief comments: 

1. The membership of our Association is 
growing very fast and the services demanded 
by society of our membership are increasing 
daily. It is imperative that our Association 
at this time promulgate a code of ethical 
behavior to protect the practitioner, the 
profession, and the public. 

2. A true profession must have an ethical 
code which commits its members, quoting 
Ralph Tyler, “To certain social values 
above the selfish one of income, power, and 
prestige.” (Ralph W. Tyler, “Distinctive 
Attributes of Education for the Profession,” 
Social Work Journal, April, 1952.) 

3. In the final analysis, a Code of Ethics 
is as good as the private conscience and the 
idealism of the individual member of this 
Association. 

The members of the Ethics Committee: 


SeTH ARSENIAN (Chairman) 

Professor of Psychology, 

Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 
Lee D. Brown 

formerly Vice-President, 

Science Research Associates, Chicago, Ill. 
Rosert CALLIS 

Professor of Education, 

University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
WARREN FINDLEY 

Board of Education, 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Corinne E. GATELY 

Guidance Counselor, 

Westchester County, N. Y. 

THomMas MAGOON 

Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Maryland, 

College Park, Md. 


October, 1961 
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1961-1962 
DIRECTORY 

OF 

VOCATIONAL 
COUNSELING 
SERVICES 


. . « for every school counselor, for 
every college guidance office, for 
every social service agency .. . 

The American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling, 
Inc., has investigated and approved the 
vocational counseling services of 165 


agencies in the United States, Puerto 


Rico, and Canada. 
$1.50 per copy 


discount available on quantity orders 


Order from... 


American Personnel 
and 


Guidance Association 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 
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Preamble 


The American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion is an educational, scientific, and professional 
organization dedicated to service to society. This 
service is committed to profound faith in the worth, 
dignity, and great potentiality of the individual 
human being. 

The marks of a profession, and therefore of a 
professional organization, can be stated as follows: 

1. Possession of a body of specialized knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes known and practiced by its 
members. 

2. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes is derived through scientific inquiry and 
scholarly learning. 

3. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes is acquired through professional 
preparation, preferably on the graduate level, in a 
college or university as well as through continuous 
in-service training and personal growth after com- 
pletion of formal education. 

4. This body of specialized knowledge, skills, and 
attitudes, is constantly tested and extended through 
research and scholarly inquiry. 

5. A profession has a literature of its own, even 
though it may, and indeed must, draw portions of 
its content from other areas of knowledge. 

6. A profession exalts service to the individual 
and society above personal gain. It possesses a 
philosophy and a code of ethics. 

7. A profession through the voluntary associa- 
tion of its members constantly examines and 
improves the quality of its professional preparation 
and services to the individual and society. 

8. Membership in the professional organization 
and the practice of the profession must be limited 
to persons meeting stated standards of preparation 
and competencies. 

9. The profession affords a life career and per- 
manent membership as long as services meet pro- 
fessional standards. 

10. The public recognizes, has confidence in, and 
is willing to compensate the members of the pro- 
fession for their services. 

The Association recognizes that the vocational 
roles and settings of its members are identified with 
a wide variety of academic disciplines and levels of 


ETHICAL STANDARDS 


American Personnel and Guidance Association 


This diversity reflects the 


academic preparation. 
pervasiveness of the Association’s interest and in- 
It also poses challenging complexities in 
efforts to conceptualize: 


fluence. 


a. the characteristics of members; 
b. desired or requisite preparation or practice; and 
c. supporting social, legal and/or ethical controls. 


The specification of ethical standards enables the 
Association to clarify to members, future members, 
and to those served by members the nature of 
ethical responsibilities held in common by its 
members. 

The introduction of such standards will inevitably 
stimulate greater concern by members for practice 
and preparation for practice. It will also stimulate 
a general growth and identification with and appre- 
ciation for both the common and diverse character- 
istics of the definable roles within the world of 
work of Association members. 

There are six major areas of professional activity 
which encompass the work of members of APGA. 
For each of these areas certain general principles 
are listed below to serve as guide lines for ethical 
practice. These are preceded by a general section 
which includes certain principles germane to the 
six areas and common to the entire work of the 
Association members. 


Section A 


General 

1. The member exerts what influence he can to 
foster the development and improvement of the 
profession and continues his professional growth 
throughout his career. 

2. The member has a responsibility to the in- 
stitution within which he serves. His acceptance of 
employment by the institution implies that he is 
in substantial agreement with the general policies 
and principles of the institution. Therefore, his 
professional activities are also in accord with the 
objectives of the institution. Within the member's 
own work setting, if, despite his efforts, he cannot 
reach agreement as to acceptable ethical standards 
of conduct with his superiors, he should end his 
affiliation with them. 
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3. The member must expect ethical behavior 
among his professional associates in APGA at all 
times. He is obligated, in situations where he 
possesses information raising serious doubt as to the 
ethical behavior of other members, to attempt to 
rectify such conditions. 

4. The member is obligated to concern himself 
with the degree to which the personnel functions 
of non-members with whose work he is acquainted 
represent competent and ethical performance. 
Where his information raises serious doubt as to 
the ethical behavior of such persons, it is his re- 
sponsibility to attempt to rectify such conditions. 

5. The member must not seek self-enhancement 
through expressing evaluations or comparisons 
damaging to other ethical professional workers. 

6. The member should not claim or imply pro- 
fessional qualifications exceeding those possessed 
and is responsible for correcting any misrepresenta- 
tions of his qualifications by others. 

7. The member providing services for personal 
remuneration shall, in establishing fees for such 
services, take careful account of the charges made 
for comparable services by other professional per- 
sons. 

8. The member who provides information to 
the public or to his subordinates, peers, or superi- 
ors has a clear responsibility to see that both the 
content and the manner of presentation are ac- 
curate and appropriate to the situation. 

9. The member has an obligation to ensure that 
evaluative information about such persons as clients, 
students, and applicants shall be shared only with 
those persons who will use such information for 
professional purposes. 

10. The member shall offer professional serv- 
ices only, through the context of a professional rela- 
tionship. Thus testing, counseling, and other serv- 
ices are not to be provided through the mail by 
means of newspaper or magazine articles, radio or 
television programs, or public performances. 


Section B 


Counseling 
This section refers to practices involving a coun- 
seling relationship with a counselee or client and is 
not intended to be applicable to practices involving 
administrative relationships with the persons being 


helped. A counseling relationship denotes that the 
person seeking help retain full freedom of choice 
and decision and that the helping person has no 
authority or responsibility to approve or disap- 
prove of the choices or decisions of the counselee or 
client. “Counselee” or “client” is used here to in- 
dicate the person (or persons) for whom the mem- 
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ber has assumed a professional responsibility. 
Typically the counselee or client is the individual 
with whom the member has direct and primary con- 
tact. However, at times, “client” may include an- 
other person (s) when the other person (s) exercise 
significant control and direction over the individual 
being helped in connection with the decisions and 
plans being considered in counseling. 

1. The member's primary obligation is to re- 
spect the integrity and promote the welfare of the 
counselee or client with whom he is working. 

2. The counseling relationship and information 
resulting therefrom must be kept confidential con- 
sistent with the obligations of the member as a 
professional person. 

3. Records of the counseling relationship in- 
cluding interview notes, test data, correspondence, 
tape recordings, and other documents are to be con- 
sidered professional information for use in coun- 
seling, research, and teaching of counselors but 
always with full protection of the identity of the 
client and with precaution so that no harm will 
come to him. 

4. The counselee or client should be informed 
of the conditions under which he may receive coun- 
seling assistance at or before the time he enters the 
counseling relationship. This is particularly true 
in the event that there exist conditions of which 
the counselee or client would not likely be aware. 

5. The member reserves the right to consult 
with any other professionally competent person 
about his counselee client. In choosing his profes- 
sional consultant the member must avoid placing 
the consultant in a conflict of interest situation, i.e., 
the consultant must be free of any other obligatory 
relation to the member's client that would preclude 
the consultant being a proper party to the mem- 
ber’s efforts to help the counselee or client. 

6. The member shall decline to initiate or shall 
terminate a counseling relationship when he can- 
not be of professional assistance to the counselee or 
client either because of lack of competence or per- 
sonal limitation. In such instances the member 
shall refer his counselee or client to an appropriate 
specialist. In the event the counselee or client de- 
clines the suggested referral, the member is not ob- 
ligated to continue the counseling relationship. 

7. When the member learns from counseling re- 
lationships of conditions which are likely to harm 
others over whom his institution or agency has re- 
sponsibility, he is expected to report the condition 
to the appropriate responsible authority, but in 
such a manner as not to reveal the identity of his 
counselee or clients. 

8. In the event that the counselee or client's 
condition is such as to require others to assume re- 
sponsibility for him, or when there is clear and im- 
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minent danger to the counselee or client or to 
others, the member is expected to report this fact 
to an appropriate responsible authority, and/or 
take such other emergency measures as the situa- 
tion demands. 

9. Should the member be engaged in a work set- 
ting which calls for any variation from the above 
statements, the member is obligated to ascertain 
that such variations are justifiable under the con- 
ditions and that such variations are clearly speci- 
fied and made known to all concerned with such 
counseling services. 


Section C 


Testing 

1. The primary purpose of psychological testing 
is to provide objective and comparative measures 
for use in self-evaluation or evaluation by others of 
general or specific attributes. 

2. Generally, test results constitute only one of 
a variety of pertinent data for personnel and guid- 
ance decisions. It is the member's responsibility to 
provide adequate orientation or information to the 
examinee (s) so that the results of testing may be 
placed in proper perspective with other relevant 
factors. 

$8. When making any statements to the public 
about tests and testing care must be taken to give 


accurate information and to avoid any false 
claims or misconceptions. 
4 Different tests demand different levels of 


competence for administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation. It is therefore the responsibility of the 
member to recognize the limits of his competence 
and to perform only those functions which fall 
within his preparation and competence. 

5. In selecting tests for use in a given situation 
or with a particular client the member must con- 
sider not only general but also specific validity, re- 
liability, and appropriateness of the test (s). 

6. Tests should be administered under the same 
conditions which were established in their stand- 
ardization. Except for research purposes explicitly 
stated, any departures from these conditions, as 
well as unusual behavior or irregularities during 
the testing session which may affect the interpreta- 
tion of the test results, must be fully noted and re- 
ported. In this connection, unsupervised test-tak- 
ing or the use of tests through the mails are of 
questionable value. 

7. The value of psychological tests depends in 
part on the novelty to persons taking them. Any 
prior information, coaching, or reproduction of test 
materials tends to invalidate test results. There- 
fore, test security is one of the professional obli- 
gations of the member. 
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8. The member has the responsibility to inform 
the examinee (s) as to the purpose of testing. The 
criteria of examinee’s welfare and/or explicit prior 
understanding with him should determine who the 
recipients of the test results may be. 

9. The member should guard against the ap- 
propriation, reproduction, or modifications of pub- 
lished tests or parts thereof without express per- 
mission and adequate recognition of the original 
author or publisher. 

Regarding the preparation, publication, and dis- 
tribution of tests reference should be made to: 


“Tests and Diagnostic Techniques”—Report of 
the Joint Committee of the American Psycho- 


logical Association, American Educational Re- 
search Association, and National Council of 
Measurements used in Education. Supplement 


to Psychological Bulletin, 1954, 2, 1-38. 


Section D 


Research and Publication 


1. In the performance of any research on hu- 
man subjects, the member must avoid causing any 
injurious effects or after-effects of the experiment 
upon his subjects. 

2. The member may withhold information or 
provide misinformation to subjects only when it is 
essential to the investigation and where he assumes 
responsibility for corrective action following the in- 
vestigation. 

3. In reporting research results, explicit men- 
tion must be made of all variables and conditions 
known to the investigator which might affect inter- 
pretation of the data. 

4. The member is responsible for conducting 
and reporting his investigations so as to minimize 
the possibility that his findings will be misleading. 

5. The member has an obligation to make avail- 
able original research data to qualified others who 
may wish to replicate or verify the study. 

6. In reporting research results or in making 
original data available, due care must be taken to 
disguise the identity of the subjects, in the absence 
of specific permission from such subjects to do other- 
wise. 

7. In conducting and reporting research, the 
member should be familiar with, and give recogni- 
tion to, previous work on the topic. 

8. The member has the obligation to give due 
credit to those who have contributed significantly to 
his research, in accordance with their contributions. 

9. The member has the obligation to honor 
commitments made to subjects of research in re- 
turn for their cooperation. 
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10. The member is expected to communicate 
to other members the results of any research he 
judges to be of professional or scientific value. 


Section E 


Consulting and Private Practice 
Consulting refers to a voluntary relationship be- 
tween a professional helper and help-needing social 
unit (industry, business, school, college, etc.) in 
which the consultant is attempting to give help to 
the client in the solving of some current or poten- 
tial problem.* 


1. The member acting as a consultant must 
have a high degree of self-awareness of his own val- 
ues and needs in entering a helping relationship 
which involves change in a social unit. 

2. There should be understanding and agree- 
ment between consultant and client as to directions 
or goals of the attempted change. 

3. The consultant must be reasonably certain 
that he or his organization have the necessary skills 
and resources for giving the kind of help which is 
needed now or that may develop later. 

4. The consulting relationship must be one in 
which client adaptability and growth toward self- 
direction are encouraged and cultivated. The con- 
sultant must consistently maintain his role as a 
consultant and not become a decision maker for 
the client. 

5. The consultant in announcing his availabil- 
ity for service as a consultant follows professional 
rather than commercial standards in describing his 
services with accuracy, dignity, and caution. 

6. For private practice in testing, counseling, or 
consulting the ethical principles stated in all pre- 
vious sections of this document are pertinent. In 
addition, any individual, agency, or institution of- 
fering educational and vocational counseling to the 
public should meet the standards of the American 
Board on Professional Standards in Vocational 
Counseling, Inc. 


Section F 


Personnel Administration 
1. The member is responsible for establishing 
working agreements with supervisors and with sub- 
ordinates especially regarding counseling or clini- 
cal relationships, confidentiality, distinction be- 
tween public and private material, and a mutual 


~ © This definition is adapted from “Dimensions of 
the Consultant’s Job” by Ronald Lippitt, The 
Journal of Social Issues, Vol. XV, No. 2, 1959. 
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respect for the positions of parties involved in such 
issues. 

2. Such working agreements may vary from one 
institutional setting to another. What should be 
the case in each instance, however, is that agree- 
ments have been specified, made known to those 
concerned, and whenever possible the agreements 
reflect institutional policy rather than personal 
judgment. 

3. The member's responsibility to his superiors 
requires that he keep them aware of conditions af- 
fecting the institution, particularly those which 
may be potentially disrupting or damaging to the 
institution. 

4. The member has a responsibility to select 
competent persons for assigned responsibilities and 
to see that his personnel are used maximally for 
the skills and experience they possess. 

5. The member has responsibility for constantly 
stimulating his staff for their and his own contin- 
ued growth and improvement. He must see that 
staff members are adequately supervised as to the 
quality of their functioning and for purposes of 
professional development. 

6. The member is responsible for seeing that 
his staff is informed of policies, goals, and pro- 
grams toward which the department's operations 
are oriented. 


Section G 


Preparation for Personnel Work 


1. The member in charge of training sets up a 
strong program of academic study and supervised 
practice in order to prepare the trainees for their 
future responsibilities. 

2. The training program should aim to develop 
in the trainee not only skills and knowledge, but 
also self-understanding. 

8. The member should be aware of any mani- 
festations of personal limitations in a student 
trainee which may influence the latter's provision 
of competent services and has an obligation to offer 
assistance to the trainee in securing professional 
remedial help. 

4. The training program should include prep- 
aration in research and stimulation for the future 
personnel worker to do research and add to the 
knowledge in his field. 

5. The training program should make the 
trainee aware of the ethical responsibilities and 
standards of the profession he is entering. 

6. The program of preparation should aim at 
inculcating among the trainees, who will later be- 
come the practitioners of our profession, the ideal 
of service to individual and society above personal 


gain. 
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CAREER OFFERS THE MOST 
OPPORTUNITIES 


for girls who do not go to college? 


There’s no doubt about the answer. The business world attracts high school graduates 
by the thousands. The attraction of immediate income is frequently irresistible. 

But without specialized training, such girls may be limited to the low-salary jobs. How 
much better it would be if they had the concentrated, specialized and practical training 
that business schools offer. 

There are probably many different business schools in your area, all qualified to teach 
vital secretarial skills to academic high school graduates. Such business training can open 
the doors to better-paying jobs in the business world. But only one school in your area 
offers the student a promise of even more than that. 

For only one school in any city is selected to teach SPEEDWRITING, today’s modern 
business shorthand. This school offers complete secretarial, executive secretarial, and even 
medical secretarial courses based on the famous SPEEDWRITING A-B-C shorthand sys- 
tem. By using the letters of the alphabet which everyone knows, SPEEDWRITING has 
proven itself the easiest shorthand to learn, to write, and to read back. 


For further information on how the business schools 


in your area can help you help your pupils, write to: 


Guidance Department 
THE Speedwriling company 


55 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


SPEEDWRITING SCHOOLS IN MORE THAN 400 CITIES 
HELP MORE THAN 250,000 STUDENTS EACH YEAR 
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WHO’S WHO 


and Where 


We are eager to reflect in this column news 
of the professional activities and job changes 
of our members. Please keep us informed. 
Notices should be sent to the attention of the 
Assistant Editor.—Ed. 


C. Gratron Kemp, formerly of Michigan 
State University, has been appointed As- 
sociate Professor of Education, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus. He was elected 
a Fellow of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science in April of this 
year. 


WILu1aM P. ANGeRs has been promoted to 
Assistant Director with the rank of Associate 
Professor of Psychology at the Counseling 
Center, Newark College of Engineering, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Justin M. FisHpein has been named As- 
sistant Director of Science Research Associ- 
ate’s guidance publications and services de- 
partment. A Chicago Sun-Times staff 
member for 10 years, Mr. Fishbein joined 
SRA last year as News Director and Assist- 
ant Information Director. 


KENNETH W. Ee Research Counselor 
and Associate Professor of Psychology, 
University of Illinois, Chicago, is now 
Psychologist at the Student Health Center, 
California Institute of Technology, Pasa- 
dena. 


BetryE ALEXANDER JOHNSON has been 
named Director of Student Activities at 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. Mrs. 
Johnson, who received a master of educa- 
tion degree from the College of William 
and Mary in June, was a member of the 
public relations staff of Colonial Williams- 
burg, Inc. 
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Joun E. Hoskins was named Executive 
Director of the Goodwill Industries of 
Greater Detroit, Michigan, in March of this 
year. Mr. Hoskins previously served the 
organization as Acting Director. 


Joun W. Ret, formerly of Newark Col- 
lege of Engineering, has been appointed 
Chairman of Psychology at Cedar Crest Col- 
lege in Allentown, Pennsylvania. During 
the summer of 1961, Dr. Reid taught 
psychology courses at Drexel Institute of 
Technology in Philadelphia. 


H. Fioyp VALLERy, Assistant to the 
President of Auburn University, Auburn, 
Alabama, is on leave of absence from this 
post to serve as consultant to the University 
of Dacca, East Pakistan, in a program of 
student personnel services including stu- 
dent-faculty relations. 


SraNLEY J. Gross, formerly Associate 
Dean of Students at State University College 
of Education, Buffalo, New York, has as- 
sumed the position of Dean of Students at 
Rockford College in northwestern Illinois. 


Rosert R. Ramsey, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Director of Admissions and Fresh- 
man Scholarships for Yale University’s 
undergraduate schools in New Haven, Con- 
necticut. Mr. Ramsey has been a member 
of the Yale staff since 1959. 


Leon C. Hoop is on a two-year tour of 
duty in Afghanistan as an Educational 
Technician at the University of Kabul and 
as an adviser in guidance and testing for the 
Kabul International High School. He is 
on leave from Paterson (New Jersey) State 
College where he was Director of Admis- 
sions. 


F. SHea, JR., former Director of 
Guidance of the Amesbury (Massachusetts) 
Schools, has been awarded an Assistantship 
by the Department of Guidance and Coun- 
seling at the College of Education, The 
University of Alabama, where he will pur- 
sue a program leading to a doctorate in 
guidance. 
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Rosert L. Burton, University of Mis- 
souri, has been appointed Assistant Director 
of the Evaluation and Testing Department, 
University of Oklahoma, Norman. 


Lucite ALLEN has been named Dean of 
Women and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia. Previously she was Educational 
Consultant at Austin College, Sherman, 
Texas, and carried out faculty research 
studies under the auspices of the Hogg 
Foundation of the University of Texas. 


CLARENCE W. Faitor, formerly in charge 
of the counselor preparation programs at 
the University of Colorado’s School of Ed- 
ucation and now Technical Consultant in 
Guidance for Point Four to the Ministry of 
Education in Panama, taught a course in 
the basic principles of guidance services for 
200 secondary school teachers for the Com- 
mission for the Reform of Secondary Educa- 
tion at Lima, Peru, during the latter part of 
August and early September. On his return 
to Panama, Dr. Failor visited Quito, Ecua- 
dor, and Cali, Colombia, for consultation 
relative to the development of guidance 
services in those countries. With the advice 
and assistance of Dr. Failor, four schools in 
Panama now are carrying on pilot programs 
of guidance services staffed by five counselors 
most of whom studied guidance in a class 
conducted by him at the University of 
Panama. 


J. Date Weaver was appointed Assistant 
Superintendent in charge of Curriculum, 
Guidance and Special Services, Morristown 
(New Jersey) Public Schools. Before as- 
suming this new position on September I, 
he was Director of Guidance and Student 
Personnel Services, Mountain Lakes, New 
Jersey. 


Wa F. JoHNson, Professor of Educa- 
tion, Michigan State University, Ann Arbor, 
served as Director of the Sixth Annual 
Council for the Advancement of Small Col- 
leges Summer Workshop held at Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois, August 
14-17. 
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James F. Macary has been appointed Co- 
ordinator of Special Education at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, 
where he has been Assistant Professor of 
Guidance and Educational Psychology for 
the past year. In his new position he will 
develop a doctoral program for the training 
of specialists in the area of mental retarda- 
tion. 


Deceased: 


Pau J. ScHoFER, Assistant Dean of Men, 
Ohio University, Athens, on June 30, 1961. 


Emeritus Membership 


The APGA Executive Council, at its 
March, 1961, meeting, approved the ap- 
plications of four persons for Emeritus 
Membership, thus bringing to 12 the num- 
ber who hold such membership. The new 
Emeritus Members are: 

Fiorence A. Dwyer, 3701 State Street, Schenectady 4, 

New York (NVGA) 

Mae Bette Tuompson, 2138 Glenbury Avenue, 

Lakewood 7, Ohio (NVGA) 

IsapeL K. Wattace, 29 Westmoreland Drive, 

Rochester, New York (NVGA) 

J. Gustav Wurre, 1025 Worsham Drive, Whittier, 

California (NVGA) 


As defined in Article II, section 4, of the 
APGA By-Laws, “Members who, having 
reached the age of sixty-five years, having 
been a member of at least one Division or 
its antecedent for at least twenty years, may 
request Emeritus Membership under qualifi- 
cations set forth by the Executive Council. 
Emeritus Membership is granted to an in- 
dividual by vote of the Executive Council 
upon recommendation by a Division. 
Emeritus Membership carries exemption 
from the payment of dues in APGA and one 
Division, but retains all the rights and privi- 
leges of dues-paying membership.” 

Anyone wishing to request Emeritus 
Membership should write to the APGA of- 
fice in Washington, D. C. 
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Compare!... 


why READING 
_RATEOMETER 


reading aids 
since 1953 


1. SO DURABLE its useful life is not yet known 


Most of the original 1953 RATEOMETERS are 
still in daily use, because of their functional 
design and built-in lasting qualities, includ- 
ing the lifetime electric motor and only two 
other working parts. And the 1961 Ratgo- 
METER is even more durable. 

Through constant research and develop- 


introduced without noticeable model change. 
Motor is twice as powerful. Wear points 
have been minimized through the use of 
nylon, hardened steel and berylium copper. 
Face is now coated with matt finish clear 
plastic to provide a non-glare and scuff- 
resistant protection for instructions and 


ment, 11 important improvements have been 


2. ACCURATE AND NOISELESS as an electric clock 


No spring or air-driven reading pacer can approach 
the quiet accuracy of the rugged electric motor-driven ~~ ee 
RaTEometER. Silicone lubrication provides lifetime lectri . 
protection. Its speed can never vary, because its . madlegincone| 
rotation is controlled by the constant impulses in °®! to those used 
the electric current. This proven accuracy and de- in industry for 
pendaiiy has resulted in nationwide use of the heavy-duty timing 
TEOMETER in reading research programs. devices. 


3. UNEQUALLED SIMPLICITY OF USE 


No separate tables or slide rules for the RATEOMETER! 
Reading speed readings and settings are made right 
on the plastic face of the unit in a manner so simple 
that a grade school child can use the RATEOMETER un- 
aided after a few minutes of instruction. 


4. UNEQUALLED EFFECTIVENESS 
AND VERSATILITY 


The RATEOMETER is at home in classroom, library or 
home study—with required or elective reading. Users 
find enjoyment, challenge, encouragement and motiva- 
tion which assure improvement in reading speed and 
comprehension. Reading speed doubles in 10 to 20 
half-hour practice sessions. Many reach much higher 

Only the RaTgomerer has three models with 
three speed ranges to meet every need. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, OR YOUR MONEY REFUNDED 
Mail orders to 
AUDIO VISUAL RESEARCH 
523 S. Plymouth Court Dept. v110 Chicago 5, Il. 


Write for illustrated folder on 
AVR Dagmar Microfilm Reader and Camera 


3 MODELS MEET ALL NEEDS 
MODEL A 1-4 units $39.95 
Standard range 5-9 units 35.95 
70-2500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL 1-4 units 39.95 
Slower range 5-9 units 35.95 
20-500 words/min. 10 or more 33.95 
MODEL C 1-4 units 42.95 
Faster range 5-9 units 38.65 
140-5000 words/min 10 or more 36.50 

When in doubt on model choice, 
order the Model A 


10% Discount on School Orders 
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Third International Congress 


of 


Educational and Vocational Guidance 
Paris, France, July 16-21, 1962 


The International Association for Voca- 
tional Guidance, with which the American 
Personnel and Guidance Association is af- 
filiated, will hold its third international 
convention in Paris, France, from July 16 
to 21, 1962. Following closely upon a most 
successful International Seminar held in 
Jerusalem in August, 1960, and earlier 
Seminars and Congresses in Margate (Eng- 
land), Brussels, Bonn, and Florence, this is 
expected to be the largest international 
gathering of this type to date. An experi- 
enced French Preparatory Committee, 
chaired by M. Jean Beaussier (10, rue des 
Reservoirs, Versailles, Seine et Oise, France), 
is in charge of program and arrangements, 
plans for which were reviewed in April by 
the Executive Council in IAVG. Dr. 
Donald E. Super of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, attended the April 
meeting in Paris and reports that the work- 
ing papers for the Congress are to be in the 
hands of all participants in May, 1962, so 
that the work of the various commissions 
which will be appointed at the Congress 
may get off to a quick and effective start. 

Plenary Sessions, with simultaneous trans- 
lation in both English and French, will be 
held at the UNESCO Building; meetings 
of working groups will take place at the 


fine new Center of the Enseignement Tech- 
nique at Cachan (an easy Metro ride from 
the center of Paris), where about 300 
congressists will be housed in modern stu- 
dent dormitories. Hotel accommodations 
in the city itself will also be suggested to 
those requesting them. 

The Congress has the active support of 
UNESCO, whose interest is primarily in 
guidance in the schools, and of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, whose interest is 
more directly in work and occupations. 
The French Ministry of Education is con- 
tributing materially to the support of the 
Congress. It is hoped that the partici- 
pation of non-European countries will be 
greater than ever at the Paris Congress and 
that American participation will be such as 
to enable our country to make an appro- 
priate contribution. There were three 
Americans at the Jerusalem and Margate 
Seminars, 14 at the Brussels Congress; the 
United States should have 25 at Paris, and 
they should be counselors and other guid- 
ance specialists who know the field well and 
who have been active in their own local, re- 
gional, and national organizations. Plan 
your summer now to include the July 16- 
21 Paris Congress in your itinerary! 


Chicago, Illinois 


Outstanding Exhibits . 


For Broadening Professional Horizons, attend the 
1962 APGA CONVENTION 


April 16-19 
Latest Advances in Guidance and Counseling 
Family Activities 


THE AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


Hotel Sherman 


Placement Service 
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APGA 


announces the 1962 


NANCY C. WIMMER PERSONNEL 
AND GUIDANCE AWARD 


for outstanding initiative, creativeness, 
or leadership in establishing, developing, 
or improving guidance and counseling 


practices in schools and industry in America 


This award of $1,000 is made annually by APGA to someone carrying into 
practice the ideals for which Nancy C. Wimmer stood. The person desig- 
nated by the Award Committee as winner of the $1,000, as well as the per- 
son or persons selected for Honorable Mention, will be announced at the 
next APGA Convention in Chicago, Illinois. 


Procedures: 
e Obtain nominations forms from the APGA Headquarters office or from 


the President of your Branch. 


e Fill in the form and attach supporting data for the person and prac- 
tice you are nominating. 


e Send this material for evaluation by the Award Committee to the 
APGA Headquarters office by January 15, 1962. Address to: 


AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W. Washington 9, D. C. 
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NEW APGA MEMBERS 
and 
NEW JOURNAL SUBSCRIBERS 


do you have your copy of 


BASIC APPROACHES 
TO MENTAL HEALTH IN THE SCHOOLS 


This reprint booklet of eight articles from The Personnel and Guidance 
Journal is of interest to everyone concerned with positive mental 
health. Providing valuable insights into the rapidly expanding area 
of mental health practice, this 68-page booklet describes: 


The Program at the Institute for Child Study, The University of 
Maryland 

The Human Relations Program at the State University of lowa 

The Program at the Nebraska Human Resources Research Foun- 
dation 

A Human Relations Seminar at the Merrill-Palmer School 

The Forest Hill Village ‘“‘Human Relations Classes” 

Teacher Education at Bank Street College 


this booklet can serve as 


a text for future teachers and counselors . a text for in-service training 
a focal point for faculty discussion . important PTA program material 
stimulating reading for everyone concerned about 
mental health in our nation’s schools 


single copies $.50; orders of 10 or more receive a 10 per cent discount from 
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American Personnel and Guidance Association 


OFFICERS 

President: Epwarp C. Roeser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educa 
tional Services Center, 546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

Past President: Danii D. Fever, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, California 

Treasurer: Fioyp C. CuMMInGs, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois 

Treasurer-Elect: Gatt F. FARWELL, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director: ArTuur A. Hrrcncock, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington 9, 
D.C. 

General Counsel: Artuur B. HANson, 808 Seventeenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Catvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California; 
President-Elect, ASCA 

Leste O. Carwin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan; 
President, SPATE 

Harowp F. CorrincHaM, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida; 
President-Elect, NVGA 

WiittaM G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, 
Stanford University, Stanford, California; President, ACPA 

Wius E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; President, ACES 

Me vene D. Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State Univer- 
sity, Tallahassee, Florida; President-Elect, ACPA 

Mavis L. Homes, Associate Dean of Students, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa; 
President-Elect, SPATE 

Husert W. Houcuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, 
Albany, New York; President-Elect, ACES 

Lioyp H. Lorguist, Associate Professor of Psychol and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Coun- 
selor Training, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; President, DRC 

Georce W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenue, Balti- 
more 28, Maryland; President, ASCA 

Ceci. H. Patrerson, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; 
President-Elect, DRC 

Heten Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U. §. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C.; President, NVGA 


COMMITTEES 


American Board on Professional Standards in Voca- 
tional Counseling, Inc. Officers: Pres, Richard H 
Byrne, Prof Educ, Univ Maryland, re Park, Md; 
Vice-Pres, Anna R Meeks, Supv Guid, Baltimore Co 
Bd Educ, Baltimore, Md; Secy-Treas, Clyde J Lindley, 
Dept Med & Psychiat, VA, Washington, DC. Mem- 
bers: Edwin W Davis, NEA, Washington, DC; Leona 
W Jones, 4401 Keswick Rd, Baltimore, Md; Carroll 
H Miller, US Off Educ, Washington, DC; Frederick 
P Watts, Howard Univ, Washington, DC 

APGA Representatives to American Council on Educa- 
tion Chairman: Kathryn G Cook, Supt of Guid, 
Arlington Co Sch Bd, Arlington, Va. Members: 
Sadie Higgins, Montgomery Jr Coll, Takoma Park, 
Md; Arthur A Hitchcock, APGA, Washington, DC; 
Harold Logan, Household Finance Corp, Chicago, 
Ill; George L Marx, Univ Maryland, Coll Park, 
Md; Elizabeth Morrow, McKinley HS, Washington, 
DC; Edward C Roeber, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Mich 
APGA R tatives to the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Chairman: Robert H Mathewson, 
Prof, Div Tchr Educ, Bd Higher Educ, New York, 
NY. Members: C C Dunsmoor, BOCES, Bedford 
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Hills, NY; A Pemberton Johnson, Newark Coll of 
Engineering, Newark, NJ; Leo F Tyrrell, Yonkers HS, 
Yonkers, NY 
Archives Archivist: 
Techniques, US Off Educ, HEW, Washington 25, 


Leonard M Miller, Spec, Couns 


DC. Representatives: George L Marx, Univ —" 
land, College Park, Md, ACPA; Dolph Camp, US 
Off Educ, Washington, DC, ACES; Walter J Green- 
leaf, 3312 Newark St, NW, Washington, DC, NVGA; 
Carroll L Miller, Howard Univ, Washington, DC, 
SPATE; Helen F Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
Md, ASCA; Howard Mausner, Univ Colorado, Boul- 
der, Colo, DRC 

Branch Coordinator Emerson Coyle, Psychol, Brooklyn 
Coll, Brooklyn, NY. Assistant Coordinator: Arthur 
L Traphagen, Dist Coord Couns, San Mateo Union 
HS Dist, San Mateo, Calif 

Buildings and Grounds Chairman: Don D Twiford, 
Guid, Couns & Tstng Sect, US Off Educ, GSA Bldg, 
Washington, DC. Members: Frederick Cialli, East- 
ern Jr HS, Silver Spring, Md; Lyle D Schmidt, Univ 
Maryland, College Park, Md 

Constitution Chairman: Anthony C Riccio, Asst Prof 
Educ, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio. Mem- 
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Convention and P 


Credentials Chairman: 
Ethics 


Finance Chairman: 


Insurance for Members Chairman: 


International Relations Chairman: 


bers: George W Burchill, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis; Paw oy Hollis, Ball State Tchrs Coll, Muncie, 
Ind; Bruce Shertzer, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 
Convention Coordinator: 
Floyd Cummings, Dir Guid Servs, Evanston Town- 
ship HS, 1600 ge Ave, Evanston, Ill. Program 
Coordinator: Walter M Lifton, Science Research 
Assoc, 259 E Erie, Chicago, Ill 
ranklin R Zeran, Dean, Sch 
Educ, Oregon State Coll, Corvallis, Ore 
Chairman: Thomas M Magoon, Dir Couns 
Cen, Univ Maryland, College Park, Md. Members: 
Lucy T Davis, Bucks Co Bd Educ, Doylestown, Pa; 
Carl M Grip, Jr, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa; 
_— F McGowan, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo; 
ate H Mueller, Indiana Univ, Bloomington, Ind; 
Robert J Swan, Roseville Schs, St Paul, Minn 
Harold S$ Logan, Household 
Finance Corp, 3200 Prudential Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
Members: Fred Armstrong, US Steel Found, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; John L Hennigan, Aviation, Profes & 
Indus Placemt & Couns, Washington, DC; Forrest H 
Kirkpatrick, Wheeling Steel Corp, Wheeling, WVa; 
C Harold McCully, US Off Educ, Washington, DC. 
Ex Officio: Floyd C Cummings, Evanston Township 
HS, Evanston, Ill; Arthur A Hitchcock, APGA, Wash- 
ington, DC 
i Information Chairman: Kenneth W Rol- 
lins, Supv Guid, Montgomery Co Bd Educ, Rockville, 
Md. Members: Kathryn G Cook, Arlington Co Sch 
Bd, Arlington, Va; Carl M Grip, Jr, Temple Univ, 
Philadelphia, Pa; Shildrick A Kendrick, Coll En- 
trance Exam Bd, New York, NY 
Benjamin Shim- 
berg, Dir Educ Rels, Coop Test Div, Educ Tstng 
Serv, Princeton, NJ. Members: Olive K Bray, Educ 
Tstng Serv, Princeton, NJ; A Pemberton Johnson, 
Newark Coll of Engineering, Newark, NJ; J Dale 
Weaver, Pub Schs, Morristown, NJ 
Dorothy J Lipp, 
Dean Women, 105 Old Main, Pennsylvania State 
Univ, University Park, Pa. Members: Lester Beals, 
Orange Co State Coll, Fullerton, Calif; Willard W 
Blaesser, Univ Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah; Frank M 
Fletcher, Jr, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; James 
F Garrett, Off Voc Rehab, Washington, DC; Edward 
O Hascall, Jr, City Coll, New York, NY; Gordon J 
Klopf, TC Columbia Univ, New York, NY; Forrest 
G Moore, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; C H 
Ruedisili, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; Raymond 
R Zimmerman, Washington Internat! Cen, Washing- 
ton, DC 
Long Range Advisory Chairman: Robert H Shaffer, 
Univ Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. Members: Dugald 
S$ Arbuckle, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass; Mary Corre, 
Cincinnati Pub Schs, Cincinnati, Ohio; Frank M 
Fletcher, Jr, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; Wal- 
ter F Johnson, Jr, ay State Univ, East Lansing, 
Mich; Donald E Kitch, State Dept Educ, Sacramento, 
Calif; Donald E Super, TC Columbia Univ, New 
York, NY 
Membership Chairman: Gale Oleson, Prof Dept Guid, 
Univ Omaha, Omaha, Nebr. Assistant Chairman: 
Lyle L Miller, Chmn Guid & Spec Educ, Univ 
yoming, Laramie, Wyo. Members: Emerson 
Coyle, Brooklyn Coll, Brooklyn, NY, ACPA; Lyle L 
Miller, Univ Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo, ACES: Earl 
T Klein, US Dept Labor, Washington, DC, NVGA; 
Wayne Wright, Utah State Univ, Logan, Utah, 
SPATE; Helen F Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
Md, ASCA; Marvin Wayne, Hunter Coll, New York, 
NY. DRC 
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Nominations and Elections Chairman: 


Professional 


State Coll, San Francisco, Calif. 
esearch A 


Resolutions Chairman: 


Daniel D 
Feder, Chmn, Div Psych, San Francisco State College, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Placement Chairman: Jane Berry, Resch Assoc & Lect, 


Univ Kansas City, Kansas City, Mo. Co-Chairmen, 
Convention Placement Center: ey Lichliter, Dir 
Guid & Placemt, Lindenwood Coll, St Charles, Mo; 
C Milton gy? = Dean Men, Northern Illinois Univ, 
DeKalb, Ill. Members: Dorothy L Arnold, Goucher 
Coll, Baltimore, Md; Robert Calvert, Jr, Univ Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif; Robert M Colver, Duke Univ, 
Durham, NC; Alva C Cooper, Hunter Coll, New York, 
NY; Alvin L Grant, New York Univ, New York, NY; 
William E Hopke, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, 
Fla; Elizabeth James, Tobe-Coburn Sch, New York, 
NY; William A Lewis, Blue Island Commun HS, Blue 
Island, Ill; Robert McCleery, Univ Denver, Denver, 
Colo; Robert McClew, Hanover Coll, Hanover, Ind; 
— E Read, Coll St Elizabeth, Convent Sta, NJ; 
elen Spaulding, Colby Jr Coll, New London, NH 

tion and Standards Chairman: 
Dugald S$ Arbuckle, Prof Educ, Boston Univ, Boston, 
Mass. Members: Frank M Fletcher, Jr, Ohio State 
Univ, Columbus, Ohio, ACPA; Robert O Stripling, 
Univ Fla, Gainesville, Fla, ACES; William H Edson, 
Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn, SPATE; J Dale 
Weaver, Pub Schs, Morristown, NJ, ASCA; John F 
McGowan, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo, DRC 


Publications Chairman: Delmont K Bym, Assoc Prof 


Educ, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Members: 
ACPA—Robert Callis, Univ Mo, Columbia, Mo; 
Charles L Lewis, Univ North Dakota, Grand Fords, 
N Dak. ACES—Kenneth B Hoyt, State Univ Iowa, 
Iowa City, lowa; A M Wellington, Pennsylvania State 
Univ, University Park, Pa. NVGA—Martin Ham- 
burger, New York Univ, New York, NY; Willard W 
Tennyson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
SPATE—John P McQuary, E Texas State Coll, Com- 
merce, Tex; Wray D Silvey, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. Felix, 3014 Costello 
Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio; Edward O Hascall, City Coll, 
New York, NY. DRC—Henry Gwaltney, Marquette 
Univ, Milwaukee, Wis; Daniel Sinick, San Francisco 


wards Chairman: Joseph L French, Asst 
Prof Educ, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo. Members: 
William F > 2 Syracuse Univ, Syracuse, 
NY; Stanley E Davis, Univ Houston, Houston, Tex; 
Lawrence M DeRidder, Univ Tennessee, Knoxville; 
Wilbert J Dipboye, Syracuse Univ. Syracuse, NY; 
Elizabeth M Drews, Michigan State Univ, East Lan- 


sing, Mich; William W Farquhar, Michigan State 
Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Daniel Fullmer, Oregon 
State System of Higher Educ, Portland, Ore; Robert 


A Heimann, Arizona State Univ, Tempe, Ariz; Lee E 
Isaacson, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind; Ralph H 
—— Minneapolis Pub Schs, Minneapolis, Minn; 
arbara Kirk, Univ California, Berkeley, Calif; Stan- 
ley S$ Marzolf, Illinois State Normal Univ, Normal, 
Ill; Philip W Pendleton, Northeastern Univ, Boston, 
Mass; Anthony C Riccio, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, 
Ohio; Robert H_ Rossberg, Univ Buffalo, Buffalo, 
NY; Richard M Runduist, Univ Kansas, Lawrence; 
Charles E Scholl, Jr, Burroughs —- Detroit, Mich; 
Lyle D Schmidt, Univ Maryland, College Park; Elmer 
E Van Egmond, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
Sylvia Vopni, Univ Washington, Seattle, Wash 
Virginia Keehan, Dir Guid 
Servs, State Dept Educ, Santa Fe, N Mex. Members: 
Calvert W Bowman, San Mateo HS, San Mateo, Calif; 
Paul Polmantier, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo; 
Richard Rundquist, Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans 
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President: 


American College Personnel Association 
OFFICERS 


WiitiaM G. Craic, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor 


of Education, Stanford University, Stanford, California 


President-Elect: 
Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida 
Past President: 


Metvene D. Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, 


KaturyNn L. Horpwoop, Dean of Students, Hunter College of the City of New 


York, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York ; . 
Secretary: Barpara A. Kirk, Manager, Counseling Center, and Lecturer in Education, University 


of California, Berkeley, California 
Treasurer: 


Executive Council Members-at-Large (Includes Officers) 
1962 Term: Bernard R Black, Ohio Univ, Athens, 
Ohio; Christine Conaway, Ohio State Univ, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Thomas M Magoon, Univ Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md; C Gilbert Wrenn, Univ Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 1963 Term: E Gordon Collister, 
Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans; Charles L Lewis, Univ 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, N Dak; Robert L Mc- 
Cleery, Univ Denver, Denver, Colo; Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich. 

Archives George L Marx, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md 

Budget Chairman: Melvene D Hardee, Prof Higher 
Educ, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, Fla. Members: 
William G Craig, Stanford Univ, Stanford, Calif; 
Theda Hagenah, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Kathryn L Hopwood, Hunter College of the City of 
New York, NY; Robert L McCleery, Univ Denver, 
Denver, Colo; Thomas M Magoon, Univ Maryland, 
College Park, Md 

Commission on Student Personnel Monographs Chair- 
man: Robert Callis, Head, Couns Bur, Univ Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. Members: Samuel Baskin, 
Antioch Coll, Yellow Springs, Ohio; Donald Hoyt, 
Kansas State Univ, Manhattan, Kans; Thomas M 
Magoon, Univ Maryland, College Park, Md; Fred C 
Proff, Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill; Edward C Roeber, 
Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; Margaret Ruth 
Smith, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich; E G 
Williamson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn 

Convention Program Chairman: Margaret Ruth 

Smith, Admin Asst, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich. 

Assistant: Edward C McGuire, Wayne State Univ, 

Detroit, Mich. Hospitality Chairman: Ruth 


McCarn, Dir, Voc Guid and Placement, Univ Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill 

Journal of College Student Personnel Editor: Charles 
L Lewis, Dean Stu & Assoc Prof Psych, Univ North 


Burton Hall, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
President-Elect: 
tion Department, Albany, New York 


COMMITTEES 


Association for Counselor Education and Supervision 
OFFICERS 


President: Wituis E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Minnesota, 111 


Tuepa HaceNan, Associate Professor and Assistant Director of Student Counseling 
Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Dakota, Grand Forks, N Dak. Associate Editors: 
Robin J Clyde, Univ Missouri, Columbia, Mo; Edwin 
Olson, Lawrence Coll, Appleton, Wis. Editorial 
Board: Gordon V Anderson, Univ Texas, Austin, 
Tex; Bernard R Black, Ohio Univ, Athens, Ohio; 
Robert W Chick, Washington State Univ, Pullman, 
Wash; Carl M Grip, Temple Univ, Philadelphia, Pa; 
Paul Heist, Univ California, Berkeley, Calif; Mar- 
garet Ruth Smith, Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich 

Membership Chairman: Emerson Coyle, Psychol, 
Brooklyn Coll, Brooklyn, NY. Co-Chairman: A 
Linc Fisch, Univ Akron, Akron, Ohio 

Nominations Chairman: Kathryn L Hopwood, Dean 
Stus, Hunter College of the City of New York, NY. 
Members: Ralph Bedell, US Off Educ, Washington, 
DC; J L Bergstresser, Chico State Coll, Chico, Calif; 
May A Brunson, Univ Miami, Miami, Fla; Jack C 
Clevenger, Washington State Univ, Pullman, Wash; 
Chester Ruedisili, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; 
Weldon Shofstall, Arizona State Univ, Tempe, Ariz. 
Senior Teller: James Borreson, Univ Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, Md 

Parliamentarian Margaret Ruth Smith, Admin Asst, 
Wayne State Univ, Detroit, Mich 

Representative to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science Joseph L Norton, Assoc 
Prof, Grad Sch, Alfred Univ, Alfred, NY 

Representatives to Inter-Association Coordinating Com- 
mittee (ACPA, NAWDC, AACRAO, NASPA) 
Chairman: Kathryn Hopwood, Dean Stus, Hunter 
College of the City of New York, NY. Members: 
Catherine Northrup, Washington State Univ, Pull- 
man, Wash; Lawrence Riggs, DePauw Univ, Green- 
castle, Ind; C Gilbert Wrenn, Univ Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn 

Representative to the National Student Association 
eg >, Klopf, Tchrs Coll, Columbia Univ, New 
York, N 


Husert W. Houcuton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Educa- 


Past President: Don D. Twirorp, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, Office of Education, 
GSA Building, 7th and D Streets, $.W., Washington 25, D. C. 


Secretary: 

University Park, Pennsylvania 
Treasurer: 
University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 


Grorce R. Hupson, Department of Education, Pennsylvania State University, 


Lyte L. Mitcer, Chairman, Guidance and Speciai Education, 37 Education Hall, 
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Regional Chairmen 


North Atlantic: Henry L Isaksen, Chmn, Dept Couns 
Educ, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass 

North Central: Paul C Polmantier, Prof Educ, Univ 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo 

Southern: Ellen Lyles, Supv, Div Instr, State Dept 
Educ, Columbia, SC 

Rocky Mountain: J M Reeves, Assoc Prof, Univ 
Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Western: Glen L Weaver, Supv Guid Serv, State Dept 
Educ, Salem, Ore 

Ad Hoc Committee on Definition of Practicum Chair- 
man: James Saum, Assoc Prof Educ, Sacramento 
State Coll, Sacramento, Calif 

Awards Chairman: Don D Twiford, Guid, Couns & 
Tstng Sect, US Off Educ, Washington, DC 

Budget & Finance Chairman: Hubert A Hou 
Supv, Bur Guid, State Educ Dept, Albany, N 

Constitution Chairman: Robert M Colver, Asst Dir 
Bur Testing & Guid, Duke Univ. Durham, NC 

Convention Program Chairman: Wray Strowig, Prof 
Educ, Univ Chicago, Chicago, Ill 

Counselor Education & Standards Co-Chairmen: 
Willis E Dugan, Prof Educ Psych, Univ Minnesota, 


ton, 


President: 


COMMITTEES 


National Vocational Guidance Association 


OFFICERS 
Heten Woon, Chief Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bu- 


Minneapolis, Minn; Robert O Stripling, Univ Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla 

Interest Sections State Supervision Chairman: Vic- 
tor Johnson, State Supv Guid, Dept Educ, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. Chairman-elect: Dean Hummel, Guid & 
Tstng, State Dept Educ, Columbus, Ohio. Local 
Supervision Chairman: Margaret J Gilkey, Dir Guid 
Serv, Dade Co Pub Schs, Miami, Fla. Chairman-elect: 


Harold Jacobson, Dir Pupil Pers, Lansing, Mich. 
Counselor Education Chairman: Herman j Peters, 
Prof, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio. Chairman- 


elect: Richard H Byrne, Prof Educ, Univ Maryland, 
College Park Md 

Membership: Chairman: Lyle L Miller, Chmn Guid 
& Spec Educ, Univ Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo 

Nominations and Elections Chairman: Herman J 
Peters, Prof, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio 

Publications and Journal Editor: Kenneth B Hoyt, 
Prof Educ, State Univ Iowa, Iowa City, lowa 

Research Chairman: Gilbert Moore, Asst Prof Educ, 
Univ Buffalo, Buffalo, NY 

Resolutions Chairman: Ellen Lyles, 
Instr, State Dept Educ, Columbia, SC 


Supv, Div 


reau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


President-Elect: 
hassee, Florida 


Haron F. CotrincHaM, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Talla- 


Past President: C. Winrtetp Scott, Director of Advanced Study and Coordinator, Department of 
Guidance and Educational Psychology, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 

Secretary: Heten H. RANDALL, Director, Occupational Planning Department, Cleveland Welfare 
Federation, 1001 Huron Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Trustees Julia Alsberg (1963), Exec Dir, Voc Couns 
Serv Greater St Louis, St Louis, Mo; Delmont K Byrn 
(1964), Assoc Prof Educ, Univ Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich; Sidney A Fine (1962), Job Classification 
Advis, US Emp! Serv, Dept Labor, Washington 25, 
DC; Harold J Reed (1962), Consult, Resch & Guid, 
Los Angeles Co Schs, Los Angeles, Calif; Roland G 
Ross (1963), Guid Spec, US Off Educ, Washington, 
DC; Robert N Walker, (1964), Dir, Child Study & 
Guid, Akron Bd Educ, Akron, Ohio; C Winfield Scott 
(Past President), Dept Guid & Educ Psych, Rutgers 
Univ, New Brunswick, NJ 

Archives Walter J] Greenleaf, 3312 Newark St, NW, 
Washington, DC 

Branch Coordinator Lee E Isaacson, Assoc Prof Educ, 
Coord Grad Stus, Purdue Univ, Lafayette, Ind 

Commission on Structure and Membership Chairman: 
C Winfield Scott, Dir Advanced Study & Coord Dept 
Guid & Educ Psych, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, 
NJ. Members: William C Cottle, Boston Coll, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass; Anthony J] Fantaci, Bur Empl 
Secur, Washington, DC; Carrie R Losi, Bd Educ, 
Newark, NJ; Mary E Tuttle, Voc Advis Serv, New 
York, NY 

Constitution Chairman: Kathryn G Cook, Arlington 
Co Sch Bd, Arlington, Va. Members: Richard L 
Beard, Sch Educ, Univ Virginia, Charlottesville, Va; 
Samuel Kavruck, US Off Educ, Washington, DC 


Treasurer: Wttu1AM L. Howarp, Professor of Education, Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 


COMMITTEES 
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Convention Chairman: Marvin Burack, 
Supv, Bd Educ, Chicago, Ill. Members: William G 
Just, Chicago Bd Educ, Chicago, Ill; Robert I Shack- 
ord, US Dept of Labor, Chicago, III. 

Coordinator of Sections and Interest Groups Evelyn M 
Murray, Chief, Youth Servs, US Empl Serv, Washing- 
ton, DC 

Credentials Chairman: Paul F Munger, Dir Couns 
Trng, Prof Psych, Univ North Dakota, Grand Forks, 
N Dak 

Guidance Information Review Service Chairman: 
Ward W Leis, Dept Guid & Couns, Pasadena City 
Schs, Pasadena, Calif. Members: Wilma Bennett, 
748 S Paseo, Covina, Calif; Vera Carlyle, Plymouth 
HS, Plymouth, Wisc; John O Crites, State Univ Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; Irene E Feltman, Southern Con- 
necticut State Coll, New Haven, Conn; William E. 
Hopke, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee, Fla; Ralph E 
Kron, Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Emil 
E Lubick, Long Beach Unified Sch Dist, Long Beach, 
Calif; Wilma Norris, Michigan State Univ, East Lan- 
sing, Mich; Robert P O'Hara, Boston Coll, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass; Richard M Rundquist, Univ Kansas, Law- 
rence, Kans 

Hospitality Chairman: Margaret H Boller, Supv 
Pupil Pers Serv, Chicago Bd Educ, 228 N Lasalle gr. 

Chicago, Tl 
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Interest Groups Directors of Guidance Centers Chair- 
man: Justin E Harlow, Jr, Assoc Prof Psych, Univ 
Florida, Gainesville, Fla. Military Service Chair- 
man: Joseph E Barber, Dir Resch, Careers, Largo, 
Fla. Religion and Vocations Chairman: Kathryn 
G Cook, Supv Guid, Arlington Co Sch Bd, Arlington, 
Va. Rural Guidance Chairman: James C Hayes, 
Guid Consult & Couns Trnr, Central Michigan Univ, 
Mt Pleasant, Mich; Program Chairman: Merwin S 
Hans, 8818 Eby Dr., Overland Park, Kans. News- 
letter Editor: William A Waller, Box 252, Jefferson 
Valley, NY. Visual Aids Chairman: William D 
Wilkins, Chmn, Dept Guid & Pers Admin, New York 
Univ, New York, NY 

Associate Membership Chairman: E.izabeth C Mor- 
row, Couns, McKinley HS, Washingtou, DC. Mem- 
bers: David H Pritchard, VR&E, VA, Washington, 
DC; Robert Shosteck, B'nai B'rith, Washington, 

Membership Chairman: Earl T Klein, Manpower 
Devel Spec, US Dept Labor, Washington, DC 

Professional Membership Chairman: John S Storey, 
Coord Psych Serv & Prof Educ, Western Illinois Univ, 
Macomb, Ill. Members: Claude D Cunningham, 
Homewood-Flossmoor HS, Flossmoor, Ill; John T 
Simmons, 710 W Euclid St, Detroit, Mich 

Nominations and Elections Chairman: William C 
Cottle, Boston Coll, Chestnut Hill, Mass. Members: 
Edward C Roeber, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
C Winfield Scott, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, NJ 
Senior Teller: Francis M Campbell, Guid Dir, 
Wakefield HS, Arlington, Va 

Public Relations Chairman: Carrie R Losi, Dir Guid, 
Bd Educ, Newark, NJ. Members: William D Wil- 
kins, New York Univ, New York, NY 

Publications Chairman: W Wesley Tennyson (1962), 
Assoc Prof & Couns Trnr, Univ Minnesota, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. Members: Delmont K Byrn (1962), Univ 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; G Dean Miller (1963), 
State Dept Educ, St Paul, Minn; Herman J Peters 
(1963), Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; Richard 
M Rundgquist (1963), Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans; 
Donald t Guinouard (1964), Montana State Coll, 
Bozeman, Mont; Anthony C Riccio (1964), Univ 
Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind; William H Smerling 
(1964), Wright Jr Coll, Chicago, Ill 

Resolutions Chairman: Ellis D Tooker, Dir Guid, Bd 
Educ, Hartford, Conn 

Sections Employment Counseling and Placement 
Chairman: Anthony J Fantaci, Bur Empl Secur, 


Washington, DC. Chairman-Elect: Mary S Archerd, 
Div Empl Secur, State Dept Labor, Lincoln, Nebr. 
The Gifted Chairman: alter B Barbe, Prof Educ, 
Kent State Univ, Kent, Ohio. Group Methods of 
Presenting Occupational Information Chairman: 
Hubert W Houghton, Supv Bur Guid, State Dept 
Educ, Albany, NY. Program Chairman: Norman 
Kagan, BOCES, Bedford Hills, NY. Occupational 
and Educational Information Chairman: Leon 
Lewis, Chief Occup Analysis Br, US Dept Labor, 
Washington, DC. Chairman-Elect: Helen F Faust, 
Div Pupil Pers, Sch Dist of Philadelphia, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Older Worker Counseling and Placement 
Chairman: Earl T Klein, Manpower Devel Spec, 
US Dept Labor, Washington, DC. Chairman-Elect: 
Frances Schon, Empl Consult, 500 Eighth, New York, 
NY. Women Chairman: Helen V Knowles, Doug- 
lass Coll, New Brunswick, Nj. Young Workers Co- 
chairmen: Marguerite H Coleman, New York State 
Empl Serv, New York, NY; Eli E Cohen, Exec Secy; 
Natl Comm Empl of Youth, 419 Park Ave S, New 
York, NY. Program Chairman: Francis G McGill, 
Res Couns, Univ Florida, Gainesville, Fla 

Vocational Guidance terly Editor: Martin Ham- 
burger, Assoc Prof Guid and Pers Admin, New York 
Univ, New York, NY. Editorial Board Chairman: 
Barbara A Kirk (1963), Couns Cen, Univ California, 
Berkeley, Calif; Thomas E Christensen (1962), Wor- 
cester Pub Schs, Worcester, Mass; John M Egan 
(1962), Iona Coll, New Rochelle, NY; Charles F 
Warnath (1962), Univ Oregon, Eugene, Ore; Leeman 
C Joslin (1963), Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, NJ; 
Edwin H Sherman (1963), Business Personnel Con- 
sultants, Inc, Philadelphia, Pa; Vincent L Sternitzke 
(1963), Sam Houston State Tchrs Coll, Huntsville, 
Tex; Margaret E Andrews (1964), Minneapolis Pub 
Schs, Minneapolis, Minn; Emily Chervenik (1964), 
Univ Wisconsin, Madison, Wis; William Dubin 
(1964), Bronx VA Hosp, Bronx, NY; Abraham Stah- 
ler (1964), Bur Emp! Secur, Washington, DC 

Fiftieth Anniv Volume Editor: Henry Borow, 
Prof Psychol Studies, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Editorial Board: Margaret E Andrews, Min- 
neapolis Pub Schs, Minneapolis, Minn; Douglas D 
Dillenbeck, Coll Entrance Exam Bd, New York, NY; 
Edward C Roeber, Univ Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich; 
Joseph Samler, VR&E, VA, Washington, DC; C Win- 
eld Scott, Rutgers Univ, New Brunswick, NJ; Don- 


ald E Super, Tchrs Coll, Columbia Univ, New York, 
NY 


Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education 
OFFICERS 


President: 
ant, Michigan 

President-Elect: 
Cedar Falls, 

Past President: E. Truax, 
Counselor Training Program, East 


Leste O. Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleas- 
Mavis L. Howmes, Associate Dean of Students, Iowa State Teachers College, 


R., Director, Student Personnel and Guidance, and Head, 
exas State Coll 


e, Commerce, Texas 


Secretary-Treasurer: Frep C. Prorr, Associate Professor of Education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee (Includes Officers) 
Mahler, Chico State Coll, Chico, Calif; W Wallace 
Stover, Ohio State Univ, Columbus, Ohio; Arthur M 
Wellington, Pennsylvania State Univ, University Park, 
Pa; E Wayne Wright, Utah State Univ, Logan, Utah 
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Clarence A’ Archives Chairman: 


Cecil H Allen, Prof Psych, East 
Carolina Coll, Greenville, NC; Members: Paul C 
Kelso, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, lowa; 


P Marion Wright, Howard Univ, Washington, DC 
wi 


Chairman: William P Ewens, Dir Stu Pers, 
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Oklahoma State Univ, Stillwater, Okla. Members: 
Nollie M Daisher, Eastern Michigan Univ, Ypsilanti, 
Mich; Arthur H Glogau, Oregon Coll of Educ, Mon- 
mouth, Ore; Ralph G_ Iverson, Stout State Coll, 
Menomonie, Wis 

Convention Program Chairman: Fred C Proff, Assoc 
Prof Educ, Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Vice Chair- 
man: June E Holmes, Boston Univ, Boston, Mass. 
Members: Esther R Altman, Cen Michigan Univ, 
Mount Pleasant, Mich; Helen K Hickey, Second 
Ave, New York, NY; Clarence A Mahler, Chico State 
Coll, Chico, Calif; Muriel G Thompson, 35 R 
St, Jamestown, NY. es ga elen K Hickey, 
800 Second Ave, New York, NY 

Long-Range Planning Chairman: Mavis L Holmes, 
Assoc Dean Stus, Iowa State Tchrs Coll, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. Members: Paul C Kelso, lowa State Tchrs 
Coll, Cedar Falls, Iowa; William E Traux, Jr, East 
Texas State Coll, Commerce, Tex 

Materials Project for New Members of the Profession 
Chairman: Kenneth M Collier, Dean Men, Ball State 
Tchrs Coll, Muncie, Ind 

Membership Chairman: E Wayne Wright, Asst Prof 


Educ Ps eh, Utah State Univ, n, Utah 
Monagegh Series Managing Editor: Janet Kelley, 


Assoc Prof, CCNY, New York, NY. Members: Wil- 
liam Edson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 
William E Truax, Jr, East Texas State College, Com- 
merce, Tex 

Nominations Chairman: William E Truax, Jr, Dir 
Stu Pers & Guid, East Texas State Coll, Commerce, 
Tex. Senior Long +8 Carroll L Miller, Howard 
Univ, age on, DC 

Publications airman: P McQuary, Asst Dir 
Stu Pers & Guid. East Texas State Coll, Commerce, 
Tex. Member: Wray D Silvey, lowa State Tchrs 
Coll, Cedar Falls, lowa 

Research Chairman: Clarence A Mahler, Prof Psych, 
Chico State Coll, Chico, Calif. Members: Betty 
Bosdell, Univ North Dakota, Grand Forks, N Dak; 
William Edson, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Curt Stafford, San Jose State Coll, San Jose, Calif; 
R Wilk, Univ Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn; 
Earl Zwetschke, Oakland Pub Schs, Oakland, Calif 

Spate Journal Editor: Wray D Silvey, Prof Educ, 
Iowa State Tchrs Coll, ar Falls, lowa. News 
Editor: John P a en Dir Stu Pers & Guid, 
East Texas State Co mmerce, Tex. Members: 
Merle M Ohlsen, Univ Illinois, Urbana, Ill; Mabel 
M Riedinger, Univ Akron, Akron, Ohio 


American School Counselor Association 
OFFICERS 


President: Grorce W. Murpny, 
Avenue, Baltimore 28, Maryland 
President-Elect: 
Mateo, California 
Past President: 
Secretary-Treasurer: 


gan 


Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 


106 Bloomsbury 


Catvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San 


Cart O. Perts, Dean of Bays, Scarsdale High School, Scarsdale, New York 
Auice M. Moore, Counselor, Lowrey Junior High School, Dearborn, Michi- 


COMMITTEES 


Board of Governors Loren L Benson (1962), Hopkins 
Sr HS, Hopkins, Minn; Edward Landy (1964), Newton 
Pub Schs, Newton, Mass; George O McClary (1963), 
Richmond Pub Schs, Richmond, Va; J Carter Parkes 
(1963), Austin Coll, Sherman, Tex; Maurine E Rosch 
(1964), Cleveland Bd of Educ, Cleveland, Ohio; Harry 
W Smallenburg (1962), Los Angeles Co Schs, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

Archivist Helen F Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
Md 

Branch Structure Edward Landy, Div Couns Serv, 
Newton Pub Schs, Newton, Mass 

College Admission ures Carolyn Steele, St Louis 
Park HS, St Louis Park, Minn 

Constitution Calvert W Bowman, Coord Couns, San 
Mateo HS, San Mateo, Calif 

Convention Program: Robert Popovich, Homewood- 
Flossmoor HS, Flossmoor, Ill. ecorders: Harold 
Sauides, Homewood-Flossmoor HS, Flossmoor, IIl. 
Hospitality: Donald Johnson, Sterling Township 
HS, Sterling, Ill. Luncheon: Lois Killen, Evergreen 
Park HS, Evergreen Park, Ill 

Counselor tion and Standards Dale Weaver, 
Asst —— Curric, Guid & Spec Svcs, Pub Schs, Morris- 
town, NJ 

tary School Guidance Anna R Meeks, Bd Educ, 
Towson, Md 

Ethical Practice Lucy Davis, Bucks Co Bd Educ, 
Doylestown, Pa 

Guidance in the Junior High School William Busacker, 

Guid Dir, BOCES, Little Falls, NY 


Implications of the Wrenn Study 


James Winfrey, Univ 
HS, Univ Minnesota, Miansapelle, Minn 


Liaison with § Grou Secondary School Princi- 
pals: Kathryn Cook, Arlington Co Bd Educ, Arling- 
ton, Va. Elementary School Principals: Anna R 
Meeks, Baltimore Co Bd Educ, Towson, Md. Associa 
tion of Admission Officers: Carl Peets, Walnut Hills 
HS, Cincinnati, Ohio. American Association of 
School Administrators: William Kline, Dir Tstng, 
Bd Educ, Towson, Md 

Membership Helen Sharp, Forest Park HS, Baltimore, 
Md 

Membership Study Eleanor Hawke, New Brunswick 
Sr HS, New Brunswick, NJ 

National Accrediting Agencies Loren Benson, Hopkins 
Sr HS, Hopkins, Minn 

National Testing and Scholarship William Kline, Dir 
Tstng, Baltimore Co Bd Educ, Towson, Md 

Nominations and Elections Carl O Peets, Dean Boys, 
Scarsdale HS, Scarsdale, NY. Senior Teller: William 
Kline, Bd Educ, Towson, Md 

Nominations and Procedures Study Douglas 
Dillenbeck, Guid Servs, Coll Entrance Exam Bd, New 
York, NY 

Publications Chairman: Edward O Hascall, Couns 
Off, CCNY, New York, NY. Members: Joseph Felix, 
3014 Costello Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio; Carrie Losi, Bd 
Educ, Newark, NJ; Herman Peters, Ohio State Univ, 
Columbus, Ohio 

Research C Kenneth Knox, Couns, Patrick Henry HS, 
Minneapolis, Minn 
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The School Counselor Editor: Joseph Felix, 3014 Cos- 
tello Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio. Editorial Board: Elsa 
Becker, 322 W 85th St, New York, NY; Violet Bica, 
Cleveland Heights Bd Educ, Cleveland Heights, Ohio; 
Brother Raymond, Xaverian HS, Brooklyn, NY; 
Margaret Gilkey, Dade Co Bd Educ, Miami, Fla; 


Walter Gutterson, Weymouth Pub Schs, Weymouth, 
Mass; Ted Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Pub Schs, Mil- 
waukee, Wis; J Carter Parkes, Austin Coll, Sherman, 
Tex; Harry Smallenburg, Los An 
Calif; Herbert Stern, 

M 


les Co Schs, Los 
Educ, Baltimore, 


Division of Rehabilitation Counseling 


President: Lioyp H. Lorquist, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

President-Elect: Ceci. H. PaTrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Past President: ApraHAM Jacoss, Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training Program, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York — 

Secretary: Joun E. Muruarp, Associate Professor of Education and Coordinator of Rehabilitation 
Counselor Training, State University of lowa, Iowa City, lowa 


Treasurer: 
Avenue, New York, New York 


Martin E. McCavitt, Executive Director, United Cerebral Palsy, Inc., 70 Fifth 


Executive Council (Includes Officers) Olive K Banister 
(1962), Voc Guid & Rehab Serv, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Salvatore G DiMichael (1963), US Off Voc Rehab, 
New York, NY; William Gellman (1963), Jewish Voc 
Serv, Chicago, Ill; John E Jordan (1964), Michigan 
State Univ, East Lansing, Mich; Julian S Myers (1962), 
Boston Univ, Boston, Mass; William M Usdane (1964), 
San Francisco State Coll, San Francisco, Calif 

Ad Hoc Committee on the Formation of Branches 
Chairman: Martin H Acker, 2555 Dell Ave, Moun- 
tain View, Calif. Member: Mildred Edmondson, 
San Francisco State Coll, San Francisco, Calif 

Archives Chairman: Howard Mausner, Asst Prof 
Psych, Univ Colorado, Boulder, Colo. Members: 
George J Ivans, State Dept Rehab, Denver, Colo; 
Edgar B Porter, US Off Voc Rehab, Washington, DC; 
Robert Waldrop, VA, Washington, DC 

Bulletin-Digest Editor Daniel Sinick, Assoc Prof Dept 
Spec Educ & Rehab, San Francisco State Coll, San 
Francisco, Calif 

Constitution Committee Chairman: Ralph K Wilcox, 
Dir, Rehab Couns Trng, Univ Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisc 

Convention Chairman: William Kir-Stimon, 
Rehab Inst of Chicago, 401 E Ohio St, Chicago, Il. 
Members: Simon Friedman, Jewish Voc Serv, Chi- 
cago, Ill; William Gellman, Jewish Voc Serv, yp 
Ill; John A Haberlund; Ralf Peckham, State Off Voc 
Rehab, East Lansing, Mich; J] Warren Perry, Rehab 
Inst of Chicago, Chicago, Ill; Guy Renzaglia, Southern 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ill 

International Relations Chairman: James F Garrett, 
Asst Dir Resch & Trng, US Off of Voc Rehab, Wash- 
ington, DC. Members: William Gellman, Jewish 
Voc Serv, Chicago, Ill; Abraham Jacobs, Tchrs Coll, 
Columbia Univ, New York, NY; John E Jordan, 


Michigan State Univ, East Lansing, Mich; William 
M Usdane, San Francisco State Coll, San Francisco, 
Calif 

Membership Chairman: Marvin R Wayne, Lectr 
S Educ & Rehab Couns, Hunter Coll, New York, 

Y. Members: Arthur Bierman, New York Univ, 

New York, NY; Jean Bloom, 211 W I4th St, New York, 
NY; Bertram Brant, Jewish Voc Serv, Kansas City, 
Mo; wom Brown, West Virginia Univ, Morgantown, 
W Va; Alfred Feintuch, Jewish Voc Serv, Montreal, 
Canada; Norman — Jewish Family Serv of Erie 
Co, Buffalo, NY; John E Jordan, Michigan State Univ, 
East Lansing, Mich; Ray Menefee, Denver Pub Schs, 
Denver, Colo; Priscilla Meyer, VA Hospital, Waco, 
Tex; Elizabeth Stabler, Aid for Retarded Children, 
Inc, Stamford, Conn; Kenneth Wilcox 

Nominations Chairman: William M Usdane, Prof 
Spec Educ & Rehab Couns, San Francisco State Coll, 
San Francisco, Calif. Members: Robert Forthman, 
517 E 8th Ave, San Mateo, Calif; Hannah Goldberg, 
401 28th Ave., San Francisco, Calif 

Publications Chairman: Henry O Gwaltney, Jr, Asst 
Prof Psych, Coord, Rehab Rsch, Marquette Univ, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Members: Ernest leys, Southern 
Illinois Univ, Carbondale, Ill; Adrian Levy, State 
Educ Dept, Albany, NY; John Muthard, State Univ 
of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa; — Myers, Boston Univ, 
Boston, Mass; Daniel Sinick, San Francisco State Coll, 
San Francisco, Calif 

Research Awards Chairman: Marceline E Jaques, 
Assoc Prof Educ, Dir Rehab Couns, Univ Buffalo, 
Buffalo, NY. Members: Leonard Diller; Lee Meyer- 
son, Univ Houston, Houston, Tex; Franklin C Shontz, 
Univ Kansas, Lawrence, Kans; J h Stubbins, Los 
Angeles State Coll, Los Angeles, Cali 
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APGA State Membership Coordinators 
and State Divisional Chairmen 


Alabama Wilbur A Tincher, Sch Educ, Auburn Univ, 
Auburn; ACPA—Wilbur A Tincher; ACES—Thomas 
E Brooks; NVGA—Ralph M Roberts; SPATE—Rich- 
ard W Boyce; ASCA—John W Wood 

Alaska Dorothy G Whitmore, Star Rt B, Bx 3896 P, 
Spenard; ACPA—James C Parsons; ACES—Lewis C 
Carr; ASCA—David 

Arizona David O Lloyd, Dir Guid, Mesa Pub Schs, 
Mesa; ACPA—Weldon P Shofstall; ACES—Robert A 
Heimann; NVGA—Paul J Danielson; SPATE—ASCA 
—David O Lloyd 

Arkansas Orlana Hensley, Dir Guid Servs, Central HS, 
Little Rock; ACPA—Robert Moore; ACES—Dorothy 
Rice; NVGA—Glenn A Cole; SPATE—J E Marshall; 
ASCA—Minnie Lee Mayhan 

California William E Clarke, Coord Guid, San Diego 
Co Dept Educ, San Diego; ACPA—Gladys Jewett; 
ACES—I Ace Griffiths; ASCA—Leland H McCormick 

Colorado James S Weeks, Sch Educ, Univ Colorado, 
Boulder; ACPA—Helen N Brush; ACES—Gerald F 
Ulrich; NVGA—Jack Shaw; SPATE—Norman T 
Oppelt; ASCA—Dora Shellenbarger; DRC—Ray Mene- 
fee 

Connecticut Felix Babel, Wethersfield Sr HS, Wethers- 
field; ACPA—George H Stanley; ACES—Thomas A 
McGrath; NVGA—James §$ Peters, Il; SPATE—Ed- 
ward A Wicas; ASCA—Ellis Tooker; DRC—Elizabeth 
Stabler 

Delaware Irvin R Wheatley, Couns, Seaford HS, 
Seaford; ACPA—D P Hardy; ACES—Louise Jack- 
son; SPATE—William E Johnston, Jr; ASCA—Louise 
Jackson 

District of Columbia Patricia E Parmenter, 153 Dan- 
bury St, SW, Washington 24; ACPA—Carroll L Miller; 
ACES—Leonard M Miller; NVGA—Bennetta B Wash- 
ington 

Florida Margaret J Gilkey, Dir Guid Servs, 1410 NE 
2nd Ave, Miami 32; ACPA—Fred E King; ACES— 
William Maloy; NVGA—Margaret J Gilkey; SPATE— 
J] David O'Dea; ASCA—Joseph Birch 

Georgia Cameron L Fincher, Georgia State Coll of 
Business Admin, Atlanta; ACPA—L P Bradley; ACES 
—Rufus D Pulliam; NVGA—Harry D Downs; ASCA 
—Warren G Findley 

Hawaii Marion Saunders, Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14; 
ACPA—Arthur A Dole; ACES—Arthur A Dole; NVGA 
—Fritz W Forbes, Wah Jim Lee; ASCA—Iwalani F $ 
Mottl 

Idaho Chauncy W Abbott, 217 Peasley, Boise; ACPA— 
S Gene Odle; ACES—Elwyn DeLaurier; SPATE— 

ames R Barclay; ASCA—Bruce Bowersox 

Illinois Lawrence E Taliana, Guid & Couns, Southern 
Illinois Univ, Alton; ACPA—Lawrence E Taliana; 
ACES—C A Michelman; NVGA—George M Gazda; 
SPATE—Donald A Kluge; ASCA—Paul E Pearson 

Indiana Raymond F Gale, Dir Guid, Ball State Tchrs 
Coll, Muncie; ACPA—William L Elster; ACES—Rollo 
F Pruett; NVGA—John P Ulmer; ASCA—D L Mussel- 


man 
lowa Wilbur J Cline, Dir Guid, Davenport Commun 


rt; ACPA—Leonard D Goodstein; 


Sch Dist, Daven 
ilvey; SPATE—Paul C Kelso; ASCA 


ACES—Wray D 
—Elroy J Condit 
Kansas Robert D Michal, Couns, Abilene HS, Abilene; 
ACPA—Carl G Fahrbach, Jr; ACES—George Com- 
stock; ASCA—August M Bohm 
Kentucky No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA— 
Travis Rawlings; ACES—Sr Agnes Lucile Raley; 
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NVGA—William M Wesley; ASCA—Alla Deane 
Huddle 

Louisiana Russell E Helmick, Louisiana State Univ, 
Baton Rouge; ACPA—Martin L Harvey; ACES—Ray 
A McCoy; NVGA—Ray A McCoy; SPATE—Russell E 
Helmick; ASCA—Thelma Ball 

Maine Ruth L Pennell, State Supv Guid Servs, State 
Dept Educ, Augusta; a or eus Sanford; NVGA 
—Ruth L Pennell; SPATE—John E Mudge; ASCA— 
Robert F Chandler 

Maryland William E Kline, Bd Educ, 405 Terrace 
Way, Towson 4; ACPA—Richard H Byrne; ACES— 
Edward V Daubner; NVGA—Kenneth W Rollins; 
ASCA—Frances Kearns 

Massachusetts Lawrence Litwack, 59 Laconia St, Lex- 
ington; ACPA—Edward C Glanz; ACES—Henry L 
Isaksen; SPATE—Jane S O'Hern; ASCA—Allen C 
Pratt 

Michigan Esther Royal Altman, Assoc Prof Personnel, 
Central Michigan Univ, Mt Pleasant; ACPA—Harry 
W Lawson; ACES—Donald A Davis; NVGA—S N 
Horton; SPATE—Esther Royal Aitman; ASCA—Mrs 
Francis B Schneider; DRC—John E Jordan 

Minnesota Thomas A Soldahl, Sch Educ, Univ Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis 14; ACPA—Theodore Volsky; 
ACES—Gerald A Gladstein; ASCA—Ralph H Soren- 
son 

Mississippi Vernal S Mann, B 266, Mississippi State 
Univ, State College; ACPA—Katherine Rea; ACES— 
Herman Boroughs; SPATE—Clara B Merrifield; 
ASCA—Mildred Coleman 

Missouri Riley R Eddleman, Dir Guid Servs, Hazel- 
wood Sch Dist, Bxg, Hazelwood; ACPA—James D 
Corey; ACES—George T Peters; DRC—Bertram Brant 

Montana Robert E Gorman, Dir Couns Servs, Montana 
State Univ, Missoula; ACPA—Albert Suvak; ACES— 
Dolf Jennings; NVGA—Donald Guinouard; SPATE— 
Earl K Warne; ASCA—Orvis Stenson 

Nebraska Doris McGaffey, Nebraska City Pub Schs, 
1022 4th Ave, Nebraska City; ACPA—Donald L 
Stumpff; ACES—Howard Tempero; NVGA—Wayne 
G Schroeder; SPATE—Milton D Evans; ASCA— 
Geraldine W Simmons 

Nevada No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA—Sam 
M Basta; ACES—Truman M Cheney; NVGA—Tru- 
man M Cheney; SPATE—Robert E Kittredge; ASCA— 
George R Kelly 

New Hampshire Ruth Craig, Dir Guid, State Dept 
Educ, Concord; ACPA—Helen Spaulding; ACES— 
Ruth R_ Craig; NVGA—Charles fi Green; ASCA— 
George T Davidson 

New Jersey Laura M Trexler, 22 Wilkens Dr, Dumont; 
ACPA—Julia E Read; ACES—Earl C Davis; SPATE— 
Herbert Samenfeld; ASCA—Laura Trexler; DRC— 
Arthur Bierman 

New Mexico Stanley W Caplan, Coord Guid Servs, Al- 
buquerque Pub Schs, Albuquerque; ACPA—A A 
Wellck; ACES—Gladys Bookman; NVGA—George L 
Keppers; ASCA—Thomas De Wolf 

New York Paul B McGann, Supv Bur Guid, New York 
State Educ Dept, Albany; ACPA—Seymour M Bros- 
toff; ACES—Phyllis C Wilson; NVGA—James V Dee- 
gan, Irving Ratchick; SPATE—Michael A Guerriero; 
ASCA—George Favareau; DRC—Jean Bloom, Norman 
Fertig 

North Carolina Lucille Browne, Dir Guid Servs, 
Greensboro HS, Greensboro; ACPA—William J Hollo- 
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way; ACES—Frank G Fuller; NVGA—Roy N Ander- 
son; SPATE—Ruth Gore; ASCA—Louisa Odum 

North Dakota James D Mathisen, Dept Pub Instr, 
Capitol Bldg, Bismarck; ACPA—Grant M Norem; 
ACES—James D Mathisen; NVGA—Oscar Gijernes; 
SPATE—Betty J Bosdell; ASCA—John T Needham 

Ohio Justus D Sundermann, Univ Cincinnati, Cincin- 
nati; ACPA—Wallace W Stover; ACES—Robert L 
Gibson; SPATE—Mabel M Riedinger; ASCA—Violet 
G Bica, Virginia M Bica 

ma F Gaither, Univ Oklahoma, Norman; 

ACPA—Frank McFarland; ACES—F F Gaither; NVGA 
—Craig C Matthews; SPATE—John T Krattiger; 
ASCA—William Anderson 

Oregon O C Christensen, Jr, Couns Cen, Univ Oregon, 
Eugene; ACPA—R Vance Peavy; ACES—Kirby E 
Brumfield; NVGA—Wesley S Roeder; SPATE—Ar- 
thur H Glogau; ASCA—O C Christensen, Jr 

Pennsylvania Marion E Peck, Elkins Park Jr HS, New 
2nd St & Kingston Rd, Philadelphia 17; ACPA— 
Charles A Meyn; ACES—Harvey A Heintzelman; 
NVGA—George L Fahey; SPATE—Darrell F Rishel 

Rhode Island Frank Bruno, 28 Hardwick St, War- 
wick; ACPA—James W Eastwood; ACES—William M 
Dolan; NVGA—Charles R Dolan; SPATE—Dorothy 
R. Mierzwa; ASCA—Sr Mary Marjorie 

South Carolina No State Coordinator Reported; 
ACES—Lawrence Giles; NVGA—William H Knight; 
SPATE—Ellen Lyles; ASCA—Grace Sease 

South Dakota Robert H Knapp, Dir Stu Guid & Couns, 
State Univ South Dakota, Vermillion; ACPA—Robert 
H Knapp; ACES—Joseph Fisher; NVGA—Clarence 
R Beck; ASCA—Merrill Sly 

Tennessee Nathan E Acree, 2803 Hemingway Dr, 
Nashville 12; ACPA—Ulrey K Wilson; ACES—Ford 
Haynes, Jr; ASCA—Norma Jean Griswold; DRC— 
Robyn S Walker 


C Beamer, North Texas State Coll, B 
5351, Coll Sta, Denton; ACPA—Charles C Williams; 
ACES—Kenneth W Waugh; SPATE—Harold D 
Murphy; ASGA—Ruby Morris; DRC—Priscilla Meyer 

Utah Clyde A Parker, Chmn Couns Serv, Brigham 
Young Univ, Provo; ACPA—Phelon J Malouf; ACES 
—O Ray Warner; NVGA—Emery A Morelli; ASCA— 
Leroy E Porter 

Vermont Richard Billard, Dir Guid, Middleburg Union 
HS, Middlebury; ACES—Everett C Dimick; NVGA— 
Edward C Miller; ASCA—Anne G Truax 

Virginia Lucille Gillespie, George Wythe HS, 4713 
Critchfield St, Richmond; ACPA—Thomas E Haw- 
kins; ACES—Kenneth F McLaughlin; NVGA—Dallas 
H Smith; ASCA—Helen R_ Jones 

Washington No State Coordinator Reported; ACPA— 
Daryl Hagie; ACES—Leroy C Olsen; NVGA—Percy B 
Bell; ASCA—Anna M Durning 

West Virginia Harry Hein, Capitol Bldg, Charleston; 
ACPA—Richard NVGA—Charles 
Runyan; SPATE—Ormsby L Harry; ASCA—Mildred 
M Booth; DRC—George Brown 

Wisconsin T J Kuemmerlein, Milwaukee Pub Schs, 
1111 N 10th St, Milwaukee; ACPA—Margaret Nolte; 
ACES—Ely Sires; NVGA—Emily Chervenik; SPATE— 
Cora Forbush; ASCA—T J Kuemmerlein; DRC—Ken 
Wilcox 

Wyoming Joe R Jesseph, 35 Educ Hall, Univ Wyo- 
ming, Laramie; ACPA—Robert E Lahti; ACES—Lyle 
L Miller; NVGA—Marvin Barbula; SPATE—Robert 
L Mason 

Canada Morgan D Parmenter, Ontario Coll Educ, 371 
Bloor St W, Toronto, Ont and Myrne B Nevison, 
Univ British Columbia, Vancouver, BC; ACPA—A 
Cook, Louis Chatel, lan A White; ACES—Clifford 
Christensen; NVGA—Elmer E Huff; DRC—Alfred 
Feintuch 
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Directory of Branches 


Arizona Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: Zelda M Lingscheit, 621 Solana Dr, Tem 

Pres-Elect: Robert Hiatt, Amphitheater HS, Tucson 

Record Sec: Delbert R Jerome, 2536 E Montecito, 
Phoenix 

Corres Sec: Joan Schipper, 4238 N 17th St, Phoenix 

Treas: Dorothy M Stein, 4137 E Palm La, Phoenix 


Arkansas 

Arkansas Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: Glenn A Cole, Stu Couns Serv, Univ Arkansas, 
Fayetteville 


California 

Long Beach Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Louis J Stacker, Assoc Prof, Long Beach State 
Coll, Long Beach 

Pres-Elect: Richard Fairchild, Long Beach City Coll, 
Long Beach 

Sec: Lois Detjen, Washington Jr HS, Bellflower 

Treas: Donald Hopkins, Jordan HS, Long Beach 


Los Angeles Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


= Betty W Ellis, Los Angeles City Schs, Los Angeles 
1 


Pres-Elect: Ruth D Samson, Los Angeles State Coll, 


Los Angeles 32 
Sec: James Carr, Waste King Corp, 3300 E 50th St, Los 


Angeles 48 
Treas: June M Dunbar, Room 241, 111 N Hill St, Los 


Angeles 12 


Northern California Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pres: Margaret A Schilling, Dir Guid, Hayward Sch 
Dist, Hayward 

Pres-Elect: Robert France, Harry Ells HS, Richmond 

Sec-Treas: Diana Gordon, Luther Burbank Jr HS, San 

Francisco 


Sacramento Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Clarence J Johnson, Sacramento Co Schs, 4351 
Power Inn Rd, Sacramento 14 

Pres-Elect: Russell R Kircher, 1619 N St, Sacramento 
10 

Sec-Treas: Joel E Shelton, 4351 Power Inn Rd, Sacra- 
mento 14 


San Diego Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Pres: William E Clarke, 3681 Mt Aladin Ave, San 


Diego 11 
Pres-Elect: 


Sec: rge A Glaeser, 2672 Larkin P1, San Diego 11 
Treas: Arthur W Norgaard, 58 “I” St, Chula Vista 


Colorado 
Colorado University Branch of NVGA (NVGA) 
Pres: Robert Hefling, 1333 University Ave, Boulder 
Record Sec: Janet Ikeda, 1333 University Ave, Boulder 
Corres Sec: Eileen Stansbury, 1333 University Ave, 
Boulder 


Jay W. Skoglund, 2731 Cowley Way, San 


Denver Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Bob Kennedy, 201 Main St, Broomfield 
Pres-Elect: Franklin Vaughn, 1111 E Ambherst Ave, 
Denver 
Sec: Molly Wheeler, Westminster HS, Westminster 
Treas: D E Messerschmidt, 6630 W 30th Ave, Denver 


Connecticut 
Connecticut Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Carl Nienstedt, Central Connecticut State Coll, 
New Britain 
Pres-Elect: Edward A Wicas, Univ Connecticut, Storrs 
Sec: Marie LeVan, Berlin Pub Schs, Berlin 
Treas: Carl Olson, Hartford Pub HS, Hartford 


Delaware 

Delaware Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Pres: Oscar G Carrington, 1324 French St, Wilmington 
Vice-Pres: Helen Griffiths, 51 S Scott Ave, Glenolden, 


Pa 
Sec: Louis J Roushey, Middletown 
Treas: James B Liner, Seaford 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Marian V Coombs, Dir, Off Stu Empl & Grad 
Placemt, Howard Univ, Washington 
Pres-Elect: Edith A Verant, Commun Servs Advis, 
US Empl Serv, Washington 
Sec: Mary F Dunnington, US Off Educ, Washington 
Treas: Robert B Walker, McKinley HS, Washington 
Florida 
Big Bend Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: William L Maloy, Consult, Guid & Tstng, State 
Dept Educ, Tallahassee 
Vice-Pres: Robert Coutts, 826 Coble Dr, Tallahassee 
Sec-Treas: David Frazier, 2103 Holmes St, Tallahassee 


Florida Association of Deans and Counselors (APGA) 

Pres: Paul W Fitzgerald, Coord Guid, 1895 Gulf-to- 
Bay Blvd, Clearwater 

Pres-Elect: J Garland Wynn, Central Florida Jr Coll, 
Ocala 

Sec: Ada Mae Bender, a Sr HS, La 

Treas: Dixie J Allen, Leesburg HS, Leesburg 


North Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Ruth Neal, Div Housing, Univ Florida, Gaines- 
ville 
Pres-Elect: Glenn A Felix, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Sec: Mary E Pottorf, Univ Florida, Gainesville 
Treas: Ted Miller, Univ Florida, Gainesville 


South Florida Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: William J Reilly, 500 Alhambra Circle, Coral 
Gables 34 
Pres-Elect: Ben E David, Univ Miami, Coral Gables 34 
—_ Winnie Feingold, 1219 $ 19th Ave, Holly- 
w 
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Suncoast Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: George W Canfield, 556 Circle Dr W, Largo 

Pres-Elect: Ada Mae Bender, 1610 Sierra Circle, Clear- 
water 

Record Sec: Elsie Johnson, 1830 20th St S, St Peters- 
burg 

Corres Sec: Donald S$ Van Fleet, 3318 73rd St N, St 
Petersbu 

Treas: Ethan P Smout, 3614 Fourth Ave S, St Peters- 
burg 


Georgia 
Georgia Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Frances McKee, 1037 Gordon St SW, Atlanta 
Pres-Elect: C O Morris, 1621 N Pelham Rd NE, Atlanta 
Sec-Treas: Euraline Jowers, 212 E Ponce de Leon Ave, 
Decatur 
Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Marion Saunders, 3596 Woodlawn Dr, Honolulu 
14 
Pres-Elect: Francis Clark, Univ Hawaii, Honolulu 14 
Sec: Jeanne Woolf, 1155 Alewa Dr, Honolulu 
Treas: Isao Matsumura, 717-A 20th Ave, Honolulu 


Illinois 

Chicago Guidance and Personnel Association (NVGA) 

Pres: R Elizabeth Blaul, LaSalle Natl Bank, 135 S$ 
LaSalle St, Chicago 90 

Pres-Elect: Marvin Burack, Chicago Bd Educ, 228 N 
LaSalle St, Chicago | 

Sec: C Jane Lowum, Illinois Bell Telephone Co, 208 
W Washington St, Chicago 6 

Treas: R G Chalifoux, Walgreen Co, 6 E Randolph 
St, Chicago 1 


Illinois Guidance and Personnel Association (APGA) 

Pres: G C Blacker, Dir Guid, Norris City HS, Norris 
City 

Pres-Elect: Fred Proff, Univ Illinois, Urbana 

Vice-Pres: Robert Wright, Elem Supt & Dir Guid, 
Casey 

Sec: Ann Chapman, Carlinville Jr-Sr HS, Carlinville 

Treas: Eugene O'Toole, Peoria HS Dist #150, Peoria 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Joseph W Hollis, Ball State Tchrs Coll, Muncie 

Pres-Elect: Walter F Dodd, Lawrence Central HS, 
Lawrence 

Sec: Mildred Richardson, 699 E Jefferson, Franklin 

Treas: B L Stonecipher, Broad Ripple HS, Indianapolis 


Northeastern Indiana Personnel and Guidance 
Association (NVGA) 
Pres: Sam Jackson, 2503 West Dr, Fort Wayne 
Vice Pres: ayne Carney 
Sec: Joan Lantz, 1018 Rivermet Ave, Fort Wayne 
Treas: Elvan G Whiteleather 


Northern Indiana Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Elizabeth C Schmidt, 19589 Brick Rd, South Bend 
Vice Pres: Peter P Grande, 1128 Cleveland Ave, South 
Bend 
Sec-Treas: Janice M Good, Elston Jr HS, Michigan 
City 
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Iowa 
Iowa Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Harlan A Roloff, Couns, Franklin Jr HS, Cedar 

Rapids 
Pres-Elect: Elizabeth Burianek, Washington Sr HS, 


Cedar Rapids 
Sec-Treas: ichard Merriman, Iowa State Univ, Ames 


Kansas 
Kansas Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Robert Michal, Couns, Abilene HS, Abilene 
Pres-Elect: Emerald Dechant, Fort Hays Kansas State 
Coll, Hays 
Sec: Fannie Thompson, Southeast HS, Wichita 
Treas: Eskil L Anderson, McPherson HS, McPherson 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Travis Rawlings, Midway Jr Coll, Midway 
Pres-Elect: Kearney Campbell, State Dept Educ, Frank- 
fort 
Sec: Mabel Criswell, Harrison Co HS, Cynthiana 
Treas: Mildred Chipps, Crittenden Co HS, Marion 


Louisi 
Louisiana State Branch (NVGA) 
Pres: E E Puls, Southeastern Louisiana Coll, Ham- 
mond 
Sec-Treas: Frank A France, New Orleans Acad, New 
Orleans 


Maryland 
Maryland Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Herbert J Stern, Baltimore City Dept Educ, Bal- 
timore 

Pres-Elect: Irene H Andrews, North Hagerstown HS, 
Hagerstown 

Sec: Arria McGinniss, Springbrook HS, Silver Spring 

Treas: Harry Lieberman, Bladensburg Sr HS, Bladens- 
burg 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: John A Curtis, Supy Empl Rels, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, Boston 

Pres-Elect: Miriam L Campbell, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co, Boston 

Record Sec: Alice F Casey, Jeremiah E Burke HS, Rox- 
bury 

Treas: Arnold L Ganley, 30 Bay State Rd, Boston 


Personnel and Guidance Association of Worcester 
County (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: John F Hobin, Massachusetts Div of the Blind, 
22 Fairhaven Road, Worcester 6 

Vice-Pres: Dorothy L Salter, Salter Secretarial Sch, 45 
Cedar St, Worcester 

Sec: Eleanor R Moosey, Sch Dept, 93 Oak St, Shrews- 
bury 

Treas: Robert A Berquist, Hopedale Jr-Sr HS, Hope- 
dale 


Western Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 


Pres: Charles B Thompson, Guid Dir, Minnechaug 
Reg HS, Wilbraham 
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Vice-Pres: Milo F Galbraith, Bay Path Jr Coll, Long- 
meadow 

Sec: Angela Holmes, Westfield HS, Westfield 

Treas: fohn E Nelson, Arms Acad, Shelburne Falls 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of Detroit and Vicinity 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Vivian J] DiMarco, Denby HS, Detroit 24 
Pres-Elect: Leonard F Sain, Eastern HS, Detroit 6 
Sec: Selma Lesser, 163 Madison, Detroit 26 
Treas: Edward Trzcinski, Detroit Bd Educ, Detroit 26 


Lansing Area Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Thelma C Lamb, 6415 Reynolds Rd, Haslett 
Pres-Elect: Dorothy R Ross, Michigan State Univ, East 
Lansing 
Sec: Grace Eiserman, J W Saxton HS, Lansing 
Treas: Alfred Grimes, C W Otto Jr HS, Lansing 


West Shore Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Gretchen Toy, Sch Dept, Muskegon 
Sec-Treas: Donald D Fink, Grand Rapids Bd Educ, 
Grand Rapids 


Wolverine Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: John Pobuda, Dir Guid, Tecumseh Schs, 
Tecumseh 
Vice Pres: Robert J] Geer, 14574 Melrose, Livonia 
Sec: Frances Hughes, Ann Arbor HS, Ann Arbor 
Treas: Harold A Daisher, Michigan State Univ, East 
Lansing 


Minnesota 

Twin City Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Marvin D Dunnette, Univ Minnesota, Minneapo- 
lis 14 

Vice Pres: Edward O Swanson, Univ Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14 

Sec-Treas: Wayne K Kirchner, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg Co, St Paul 


Mississippi 
Mississippi Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: Charles W Scott, Dean Stus, Mississippi Coll, 
Clinton 
Pres-Elect: 
versity 
Sec: Elanor H Cammack, Hazlehurst HS, Hazlehurst 

Treas: Nannette Alford, Peeples Jr HS, Jackson 


Harley F. Garrett, Univ Mississippi, Uni- 


Missouri 
Heart of American Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Gertrude Cooper, PO Box 601, Englewood Sta, 
Independence 

Vice Pres: Leo Sweeney, Univ Kansas City, Kansas City 

Sec-Treas: Jettie Moore, Federal Reserve Bank, Kansas 
City 6 

Missouri Ozark Branch (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Ruby Lee Medearis, 123 N Main St, El Dorado 
Springs 

Vice Pres: Elgin Dermott, RFD 4, Lamar 

Sec: Jessie Burrell, Southwest Missouri State Coll, 
Springfield 


St Louis Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Morris E Blitz, Normandy Sr HS, St Louis 33 
Vice Pres: Riley R Eddleman, PO Box G, Hazelwood 
Record Sec: Robert H Acord, 4900 S Lindbergh Blvd, 
St Louis 26 
Corres Sec: Constance Abbott, 1325 McCutcheon Rd, 
St Louis 17 
Treas: W Forrest Layne, 5101 Northrup Ave, St Louis 
10 


Nebraska 

Nebraska Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: Donald L Stumpff, Nebraska State Tchrs Coll, 
Kearney 

Pres-Elect: 

Sec-Treas: 

New Jersey 
New Jersey Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Earl C Davis, Prof Psych & Guid, Montclair State 
Coll, Upper Montclair 

Pres-Elect: 2 Dale Weaver, Pub Schs, Morristown 

Sec-Treas: Eleanor Scott, Somerville HS, Somerville 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Virginia Keehan, State Dept Educ, Santa Fe 
Pres-Elect: Leona Ney, Girls’ Welfare Home, Albu- 
querque 
Sec-Treas: 
Cruces 


Harold Reeves, Scottsbluff HS, Scottsbluff 
L P Mitchell, Fremont Sr HS, Fremont 


William Cross, New Mexico State Univ, Las 


New York 
Binghamton Area Association of Student Personnel 


Services (NVGA) 

Pres: W Stuart Nye, Dir Pupil Pers Servs, Alice Free- 
man Palmer Cen Sch, Windsor 

Vice Pres: Nina Keane, North HS, Binghamton 

Sec: Michael J Reynolds, Broome Technical Commun 
Coll, Binghamton 

Treas: Robert Garret, Chenango Valley Cen Sch, Bing- 
hamton 

Capital District Guidance Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: William Countaway, Ravena-Coeyman’s Cen Schs, 


Ravena 

Vice Pres: Harold Bookbinder, East Greenbush Schs, 
East Greenbush 

Margaret McGibbon, Shaker HS, Newtonville 
Russell Miller, Albany Business Coll, Albany 


Central New York Guidance Association (NVGA) 
Pres: Edward Gorman, Dir Guid, West Genesee Cen 
Sch, Camillus 
Vice Pres: Beatrice Robinson, Onondaga Cen HS, 
Nedrow 
Sec: Harriet Brown, East Syracuse HS, East Syracuse 
Treas: William Spinelli, LeMoyne Coll, Syracuse 


Treas: 


Genesee Valley Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 

Pres: Harold L Munson, Coll Educ, Univ Rochester, 
Rochester 20 

Pres-Elect: Abe A Hollander, Rochester Pub Schs, 
Rochester 

Vice Pres: Ruth H Newell, Rochester Genl Hosp, 
Rochester 21 

Sec: Sister Grace Regina, Nazareth Acad, Rochester 13 

Treas: Gerald Saddlemire, State Univ Coll of Educ, 
Geneseo 
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Long Island Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Theresa M Bedell, Baldwin Sr HS, Baldwin 

Pres-Elect: Frank Sawicki, Uniondale HS, Uniondale 

Record Sec: Marjorie Swarthout, Lynbrook HS, Lyn- 
brook 

Corres Sec: David C Tilley, State Univ Coll, Oyster Bay 

Treas: Leon A Payne, Westbury HS, Westbury 

Mid-Hudson Branch (NVGA) 

Pres: Clifford Reinhard, Liberty Cen Sch, Liberty 

Vice Pres: Richard Jacobson, Wappingers Cen Sch, 
Wappingers Falls 

Sec: Aileen Button, Roscoe Cen Sch, Roscoe 

Treas: Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Acad, New- 
burgh 

Mohawk Valley Branch (NVGA) 

Pres: Stuart Cramer, W Canada Valley Cen Sch, Mid- 
dleville 

Vice Pres: Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Cen Sch, 
Whitesboro 

Sec-Treas: Carolyn Laird, 316 W Thomas St, Rome 
New York City Personnel and Guidance Association 

(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Lawrence A Lansner, Box 244, 17 Lexington Ave, 
New York 10 

Pres-Elect: Michael A Guerriero, 703 Lorimer St, 


Brooklyn 11 
Sec: Leona Feyer, 205 W 88th St, New York 24 
Treas: Benjamin Carlin, 25 Plaza St, Brooklyn 17 


Personnel and Guidance Association of Western New 
York (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Theodosia H Stickney, 90 Lancaster Ave, Buffalo 


22 

Pres-Elect: Robert E Morton, 167 Kettering Dr, Ken- 
more 23 

Record Sec: Norman E St Clair, 316 Washington Ave, 
Batavia 

Corres Sec: Dorothy Adema, 455 Grover Cleveland Dr, 
Buffalo 26 

Treas: Dorothy M McCabe, 93 Winspear Ave, Buffalo 
14 


Rochester Personnel and Guidance Association (NVGA) 


Pres: Arthur L Assum, Univ Rochester, Rochester 
Vice Pres: Donald A Long, Genl Motors Corp, Roches- 


ter 
Sec: Neva A Jackling, E Rochester HS, East Rochester 
Treas: Gerard H Tucker, St John Fisher Coll, Roches- 
ter 


Westchester-Putnam-Rockland Personnel an uidance 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: C C Dunsmoor, 546 N Bedford Rd. Bedford Hills 

Pres-Elect: E B Hammerstedt, Sonotone Corp, Elms- 
ford 

Vice Pres: Joseph A Ryan, Port Che: 
Chester 

Sec: Elanor C Dunham, Spring Valley HS, Spring Val- 
] 


‘3S, Port 


ey 
Treas: Dale E Remaly, Horace Greeley HS, Chappaqua 


North Carolina 
North Carolina Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Sarah W McDaniel, Dir Guid, Mecklenburg Co 
Schs, Charlotte 4 
Pres-Elect: Frank G Fuller, East Carolina Coll, Green- 


ville 


Sec: Grace Robbins James, | Berkley Rd, Glen Lenox, 


Chapel Hill 1 
Treas: J T Barber, A & T Coll, Greensboro 


North Dakota 
North Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Lloyd L Jarman, Larimore 
Pres-Elect: Alfred Crogan, Box 264, Belcourt 
Exec Dir: James D Mathisen, State Capitol, Bismarck 


Ohio 

Akron Area Vocational Guidance Association (NVGA) 

Pres: Robert A Kyle, The Burger Iron Co, 1324 Fire- 
stone Parkway, Akron | 

Vice Pres: Lester G Brailey, Kent State Univ, Kent 

Sec: Phyllis J Lerch, Hyre Jr HS, Akron 

Treas: John Yohovich, Simon Perkins Jr HS, Akron 


Central Ohio Guidance Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: William H Van Hoose, Dir Pupil Pers Servs, 
South-Western City Schs, Columbus 2 

Pres-Elect: John Mangon, Hilliard HS, Hilliard 

Sec: Margaret E Patterson, Barrett Jr HS, Columbus 

Treas: David B Hathaway, Franklin Co Bd Educ, 
Columbus 15 


Cincinnati Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Jean F Meints, Guid Dir, Mariemont HS, Cincin- 
nati 27 

Pres-Elect: Marvin Rammelsberg, Hughes HS, Cincin- 
nati 8 

Record Sec: Frances Sedge, Greenhills HS, Greenhills 

Corres Sec: Georgie Blackwell, Woodward HS, Cincin- 
nati 

Treas: Rev. Stanley Bir, Roger Bacon HS, St Bernard 


Miami Valley Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pres: Dale Mekeel, Sinclair Coll, Dayton 2 
Pres-Elect: Julia Tieman, Madison Twp HS, Trotwood 


26 

Sec: Gladys M Brintlinger, Jefferson Twp Local HS, 
Dayton 18 

Treas: Charles McMahan, Kiser HS, Dayton 4 


Northeastern Ohio Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Kenneth L O'Connell, Dir Rehab, Sunny Acres 
Hosp, Cleveland 22 
Vice Pres: Virginia M Bica, Cleveland Heights HS, 
Cleveland Heights 
Sec: Marthella Spinneweber, Lakewood HS, Lakewood 


Treas: cage Georgeson, Alexander Hamilton Jr HS, 
Clevelan 


Oregon 
Oregon Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: David Mortimore, Roosevelt Jr HS, Eugene 
Vice Pres: Bob Perry, Beaverton Union HS, verton 
Sec: Eugene S Sorenson, Astoria HS, Astoria 
Treas: Irene Parent, Albany Union HS, Albany 


Pennsylvania 

Conrad Weiser Branch (NVGA) 
Pres: Joseph E Haage, Reading Sch Dist, Reading 
Vice Pres: Margaret Handley, Boyertown HS, Boyer- 


town 
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Sec: Jane Schieck, Reading Sch Dist, Readin 
Treas: Charles Kramer, Oley Valley Area HS, Oley 


Keystone Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Edward Maxwell, Couns, Edgar Fahs Smith Jr 
HS, York 
Pres-Elect: John F Brougher, Dickinson Coll, Carlisle 
Sec: Edna Sheckart, Red Lion HS, Red Lion 
Treas: Mary M Bergan, Reynolds Jr HS, Lancaster 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Personnel and Guidance 
Association (APGA) 
Pres: Ellen F Connell, Admin Annex, 224 French St, 
Erie 
Vice-Pres: O T Finnegan, Gannon Coll, Erie 
Sec-Treas: Marjorie Richardson, General McLane Jr- 
Sr HS, Edinboro 


Pennsylvania School Counselors Association (APGA) 
Pres: John P Mattern, Kennett Cons Sch, Kennett 
uare 
Pres-Elect: Hen 
Sec: William 
Phoenixville 
Treas: Marion E Peck, 331 Main St Hulmeville 


G Witman, Montrose HS, Montrose 
othstein, Phoenixville Area HS, 


Personnel and Guidance Association of Greater 
Philadelphia (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Helen L Corey, Drexel Hill Jr HS, Philadelphia 
Pres-Elect: Helen Faust, Bd Educ, Philadelphia 
Record Sec: Katherine Cavanaugh, Clifton Heights 
Schs, Clifton Heights 
Corres Sec: Norman H Hughes, Abington Sr HS, Ab- 
ington 
Treas: Cletus J McBride, 1420 Pine St, Philadelphia 


Western Pennsylvania Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Leo Gutoski, Langley HS, Pittsburgh 4 
Vice-Pres: Curtis Rohm, Dormont HS, Dormont 
Sec: Anita Sanvito, Stowe HS, Stowe Townshi 
Treas: Edward G Senkewitz, Fifth Ave HS, Pittsburgh 


Rhode Island 

Guidance and Personnel Association of Rhode Island 
(APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: E Natalie Williams, West Barrington Jr HS, 
Barrington 

Vice Pres: George T Sprague, North Kingstown Sr HS, 
North Kingstown 

Sec: Marguerite R Turner, Rhode Island Coll, Provi- 
dence 8 

Treas: Frank T Canario, Bristol HS, Bristol 


South Dakota 
South Dakota Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Robert W O'Hare, Admin Asst, Sioux Falls Pub 
Schs, Sioux Falls 
Vice Pres: E L Whitmore, South Dakota State Coll, 
Brookings 


Sec-Treas: Pauline Sherer, Pierre HS, Pierre 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Mary Parkinson, McMinn Co HS, Athens 
Pres-Elect: Curtis Gentry, City Schs, Knoxville 
Sec: Frances Massey, Maryville Coll, Maryville 
Treas: Emma Stokes, Vine Jr HS, Knoxville 


Middle Tennessee Branch (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Everette L McIntire, 1749 Glen Echo Rd, Nash- 
ville 
Pres-Elect: Kathleen Hobbs, 2164 Brookview Dr, 

Donelson 
Sec: Anne S Cheatham, 1507 3" Blvd, Nashville 
Treas: William O Batts, Jr, 4406 Honeywood Ave, 
Nashville 


Tennessee Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: William J Gilmer, Youth Serv, 910 McCall Bldg, 
Memphis 

Pres-Elect: Oriana B Howley, Rt 1, Clinton Hwy, 
Knoxville 

Sec: Verna B Ricketts, 5003 Georgia Ave, Nashville 

Treas: Allen R Levin, 10 N Main St, Memphis 3 


Texas 
Houston Branch (APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: James G ITunn, 4111 Drew, Houston 4 
Pres-Elect: Laverne Carmical, 1006 River Glyn Dr, 
Houston 42 
Sec: Winston Hyrris, 3543 Tampa, Houston 5 
Treas: Margaret Rose McLelland, 2108 Sul Ross, 
Houston 6 


South Texas Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Lucylle V Deasey, 3301 S Flores, San Antonio 4 
Vice Pres: Oscar Metzger, 1433 W French Pl, San 
Antonio 
Sec: Augusta Boyle, 232 Linda Dr, San Antonio 
Treas: Edgar W Mills, 431 W Summit, San Antonio 


Trans-Pecos Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Dan L Morford, 163 S Maryland, El Paso 
Pres-Elect: Pina Mae Earp, 4041 N Stanton, El Paso 
Sec: Margaret H Bivins, 4917 Haynsworth Ave, El Paso 
Treas: Howard Carbajal, 10104 Chinaberry, El Paso 


West Texas Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 
Pres: Elizabeth K Teal, 1919 3lst St, Lubbock 
Pres-Elect: G B Morris, 3612 46th St, Lubbock 
Sect-Treas: Vernon L Odom, 2127 55th St, Lubbock 


Utah 
Utah Association of School Counselors (APGA) 


Pres: Clyde O Shurtleff, 379 S 12th E, Sandy 
Sec-Treas: Hulda Crossgrove, 12736 S 1480 E, Draper 


Virginia 

Richmond Personnel and Guidance Association (APGA) 

Pres: Ethel Chrismann, Southern States Coop, 7th & 
Main St, Richmond 13 

~= Adeline McCalley, 3820 Augusta Ave, Richmond 


Treas: George A Hill, Union Envelope Co, Box 2-Z, 
Richmond 5 


Virginia Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: George O McClary, Richmond Pub Schs, Rich- 
mond 19 
Pres-Elect: 
ville 
Sec-Treas: 
mond 


Paul E Behrens, 1866 Field Rd, Charlottes- 
Lucille Gillespie, George Wythe HS, Rich- 
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Washington 
Puget Sound Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Robert Long, Univ Washington, Seattle 5 
Vice Pres: Donald N Watson, Kent-Meridian HS, Kent 
Treas: Helmer Mahlstrom, Sand Point Naval Air Sta, 
Seattle 5 


Washington State Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA) 

Pres: Henry J Bertness, PO Box 1357, Tacoma | 

Pres-Elect: Percy B Bell, 6189 NE 187th PI, Seattle 

Sec: Eleanor M Peterson, 1919 W Glass, Spokane 

Treas: Merle S Kuder, Western Washington State Coll, 


Bellingham 


Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Industrial and Educational Counselors 
Association (APGA, NVGA) 

Pres: Gilbert Jautz, Boys’ Technical HS, Milwaukee 

Pres-Elect: Robert Houghton, Falk Corp, 3001 W 
Canal, Milwaukee 

Sec-Treas: Geneva Turck, Blue Cross, 4115 N Teutonia 
Ave, Milwaukee 


Wisconsin Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Nick John Topetzes, Marquette Univ, Milwaukee 


3 
Pres-Elect: Annabelle Wolf, 526 N Meade St, Appleton 
Sec: Gordon V Drake, Wisconsin State Coll, Oshkosh 
Treas: Milton J Ness, 2200 N Union St, Appleton 


Wyoming 
Wyoming Personnel and Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 
Pres: Wesley C Huckins, 1523 Steele, Laramie 
Pres-Elect: Eleanor M Abendroth, East Jr HS, Casper 
Sec-Treas: Mrs. Terrence D Fromong, 716 Lewis, 
Laramie 


Europe 
European Branch (APGA) 
Pres: Bryan Gray, Resch Spec, Hdqs, US Army De- 
pendents’ Educ Grp, APO 164, New York 
Sec-Treas: Evelyn Thompson, Munich American HS, 
APO 407, New York 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, Association for Counselor Education ond 


Supervision, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for Teacher Education, American 
School C lor A iation, and Division of Rehabilitation Counseling) 


OFFICERS 


President: Eowanv C. Roxser, Professor of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 

President-Elect: C. C. Dunsmoor, Director, Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Educational Services Center, 
546 North Bedford Road, Bedford Hills, New York 

Past-President: Daniet D. Fever, Chairman, Division of Psychology, San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 

Treasurer: Froyp C. Cumminas, Director of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 1600 Dodge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois 

Treasurer-Elect: Gait F. Fanwert, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Executive Director? Antuur A. Hrrcncockx, 1605 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W., Washington 9, D. C. 

General Counsel: Antuur B. Hanson, 803 Eighteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Catvert W. Bowman, Coordinator of Counseling, San Mateo High School, San Mateo, California, President-Elect, 
ASCA 

Lesuiz O. Carin, Professor of Personnel, Central Michigan University, Mount Pleasant, Michigan, President, SPATE 

Harotp F. Corrincua, Professor of Education, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida, President-Elect, NVGA 

Wiruiam G. Craio, Associate Dean of Students and Dean of Men, Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford, California, President, ACPA 

Wixus E. Ducan, Professor of Educational Psychology, 111 Burton Hall, University of Minnesota, Minncapolis, 
Minnesota, President, ACES 

Metvens D. Harper, Professor of Higher Education, 213 Education Building, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida, President-Elect, ACPA 

Mavis L. Houmes, Associate Dean of Students, lowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, SPATE 

Husert W. Hovonton, Supervisor, Bureau of Guidance, New York State Education Department, Albany, New York, 
President-Elect, ACES 

Liorp H. Lorgutst, Professor of Psychology and Coordinator of Rehabilitation Counselor Training, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, President, DRC 

Grorcs W. Murpny, Counselor, Catonsville Junior High School, 106 Bloomsbury Avenuc, Baltimore 28, Maryland, 
President, ASCA 

Cxcit H. Patrerson, Professor of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois, President-Elect, DRC 

Hexen Woon, Chief, Branch of Occupational Outlook and Specialized Personnel, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. 

Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., President, NVGA 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Leonard M. Miller, Specialist, Counseling Ethics: Thomas M. Mg 
Techniques, U. S. Office of Education, Department of Center, University of 


Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. land 
France: Harold §. Logan, Vice President for College Re- 


oon, Director of Counseling 
aryland, College Park, Mary- 


Branch Coordinator: Emerson Coyle, Psychologist, Brook- 
lyn College, Brooklyn 10, New York 

Buildings and Grounds: Don D. Twiford, Office of Educa- 
tion, Guidance, Counseling and Testing Section, GSA 
Building, 7th and D streets, $.W., Washington 25, D.C. 

Constitution: Anthony C. Riccio, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, 
Indiana 

Convention and Program: Convention Coordinator (Chair- 
man of Committee): Floyd C. Cummings, Director 
of Guidance Services, Evanston Township High School, 
1600 Dodge Avenue, Evanston, Illinois; Program 
Coordinator (Program Chairman): Walter M. Lifton, 
Director of Guidance Publications and Services, Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, 
Illinois 

Credentials: Franklin R. Zeran, Dean, School of Educa- 
tion, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
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lations and Development of Education Funds, Inc., 
Household Finance Corporation, 3200 Prudential Plaza, 
Chicago, Illinois 

International Relations: Dorothy J. Lipp, Dean of Women, 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania 

Long-Range Advisory: Robert H. Shaffer, Dean of Students, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Membership: Gale Oleson, Professor, Department of 
Guidance, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 

Nominations and Electeons: Danicl D. Feder, Chairman, 
Div. of Psychol., San Francisco State Coll., Calif 

Placement: Jane B. Berry, Research Associate and Lec- 
turer, University of Kansas City, Kansas City, Missouri 

Professtonal Preparation and Standards: Dugald S. Ar- 
buckle, Professor of Education, School of Education 
Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 

Publications: Delmont K. Byrn, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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